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The PREFACE 
piling fo ufeful a Treatife, I may prefume to hope for 
fome {uitable encouragement from the Public. 


I take this opportunity to acquaint the Publick, 
that I have educated my fon Witt1am, with an in- 
tention to fucceed me in my bufinefs, he having been 
conftantly employed in it for thefe fifteen years paft; 
and I hope, and am indeed perfuaded, he will sive 
univerfal fatisfaction. oe “te 
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EXPLANATION 


OF THE 


PA Es 


‘Tab: I. Reprefents the Bones of the Head 


IG. 1. Shews one fide of the whole Skull of a Horfe, ins 
cluding both the upper and under Jaw. - 
AA. The orbicular part of the Cranium or Skull, which 
includes the Brain and Cerebellum. 
B. A procefs of the occipital bone of the Skull, peculiar to Hor- 
fes, and fome other quadrupeds; in a Horfe called the Noll-bone.. 
C. Part of the temporal bone, that includes the Meatus Audits 
rius, and bones of the Ear, ve 
DD. Part of the Frontal or Forehead-bone, with thet is Spngiofm 
E. The fhanp bone that forms the tip of the Nofe. 
FFF. Holes through which feveral blood-veflels and nerves pals 
the Skull to the Face. 


G. The lower part of the Upper-jaw-bone, where there is apro- é ; 


cefs that forms the arched declivity from the Nofe to the upper Lip. — 
HHH. That part of the upper Jaw-bone WAEIE the fix nest 
Teeth, called the Grinders, are inferted. 


I. The lower part of the upper Jaw- as where ihe Incifors or 


Nippers are inferted. 
KK. The upper and lower Tuthes. 
L.. The fide of the lower Jaw-bone as nied | to a ike upper. 
M. The orbit or large hole where the Byei is placed. 
N. A procefs of me temporal Bone, that forms part of the Orbit, 
of the Eye. 
O. The round head of the lower Jaw, where it is articulated 
with the upper. 
Fie. 2. Reprefents ‘the lower Jaw-bone, ingatered from the HRs 


AA. The two faperior A of the lower Jaw that j joini 
the upper. 

BB. The two inferior proceffes. 

C. A hole through which 4 Nerve of the fourth pair Sc to the 
‘Teeth, &9c. 
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D. A ‘hole through which another branch of the fourth pale on 


pafies to the Lips and Mafcles of the lower Jaw, Ge. 
E. ‘The under Fore-teeth or Nippers, , 
FF. The Tuhhes. ee 
G. A {mall channel for the paflage of a Vein, Artery and Nerve, 
by which the lower or under Teeth are fupplied and nourthhed. 
; a 


hi. Another eS 


eS “Sree. 
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An Explanation of the Plates. 
H. Another channel along the upper or back part of the fame 
bone. “ae ae? 
/ ty 2,3, 4, 5, 6. On the left fide fhews the upper part of the 
Grinders. eee er é i 

7, 8,9, 10, 11,12. Shews the Grinders on the right fide, with — 
their Roots or Thongs, when part of the Shell or Socket is removed. 
to fhew their Roots. 

. T AB L Eo. 
Fre. 1. Shews the upper part of the Skull. 

A. The occipital bone or Sinciput. 

BBB. ‘The feam by which the bones of the Face are joined toges 
ther, which is plainly vifible in Colts, and many -other young’ | 
‘animals. . | 

CC. ‘Two other Sutures, which are alfo plain in Colts. 

DD. Two Foramina ot holes through which fome {mall Blood- 
veifels and Nerves have a paffage to the upper Jaw and upper Lip. _ 

“HE. ‘The griftles of the Nofe, which in young Horfes are divided — 
by the feain marked BBB, but afterwards turn bony and are united. 
~ PF The orbits or holés of the Eves. 

GG. The lower part of the upper Jaw, where the upper Fore- 
teeth or Nippers are placed. 

_. Fie. 2. Reprefents the under fide of the Skull. 

AA. The under fide of the Occipital or Noll-bone, with the 
large foramen or hole through which the fpinal marrow pafies. 

BB. Several holes through which fome branches of the external 
jugulars pats into the Brain. hrs 

CC. Two Foraiina or holes through which two branches of the 
feventh pair of nerves of the Cerebellum pafs to the upper Jaw, and 
are difperfed on the mufcles of the Tongue, the Cheeks, and Os 
Hyoides. . , | 

DD. EE. "The Foramina through which feveral nerves pats, and 
are difperfed on the Palate, roof of the Mouth, and Tongue. 

_ HE. Holes through which two {mall branches of the external ju- 
gular vein and ar¢ery pafs to ‘and from the Cerebellum. 
_ GG. Two Foramina or holes, viz. one-on each fide, through 
‘which branches of. ‘the external jugular veins and arteries are dif-. 
pace upon the Cheeksand Temples, with fome fmall twigs to thé 
Be Jaw, and the réots ‘of the Teeth. See Tas. I. Fie. 2. and 
etter G, : | ; 
HH. Holes thtough which finall twigs of nerves are detached te 
the Eye. ee i 
__ il. Holes through which other branches of nerves pafs, that are 
difperfedon-the oreans of hearing. + 4 
_ 4. The grifly part of the bafis of the Skull, where feveral pitui- 
tary glands aré placed that difcharge the moifture from the Nofe. 
_ LL. Pwo Foramiea or holes through which a vein and artery pals 
to the Palate, and other parts of the upper Jaw. 

MM. The Os Palati, or bone of the Palate. 

NM. “The large hole whére fome of the muteles of the Eye are 
placed, that with the fac fll up that cavity. 
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An ‘Explanation of the Plates. 


Tan. Tt Reprefents the figure of the firfl Vertebra of the'Thorax ia 
three different views, with a view of the bones of the Trunk; alfo the 
. Breaft-bone or Sternon, with the Scapula or Shoulder-blade. 

Fic. 1. Shews the under fide of the firtt Vertebra of the Thorax or 

Breatt. 

AA. The two proceffes that j om the laft and lowermoft Vertebra 
of the Neck. 

B. The large procefs that is received into the middle cavity ae 
the faid Vertebra. 

CC: The two lateral procefles that are joined to the faid Pertebra. 
Fie. 2. Reprefents the fame digest with its {pine turned upwards. 

A. Its fpine. 

BB. The upper fide of the two anterior proceffes re the 
lower Vertebra of the Neck. 

CC. ‘The upper fide of the two pofterior procefies that are arti- 
ei with the lowermoft procefs of the fecond Vertebra of, the 

Beko. 

DD. Two proceffes that enter into two cavities of the Feootil 
Vertebra of the Thorax. 

E. The cavity through ‘which the fpinal marrow paffes. 

Fic. 3. Reprefents the Vertebra of the Thorax or Breaft, with thofe 

_ of the Back and Loins in their proper fituation. 

A. A Procef of the firtt Vertebra of the Thorax, which enters 
the upper cavity of the lowermoft Vertebra of the Neck. 

B. The lowermoft procefs of the firft Vertebra of the Thorax, 
which enters the lower cavity of the ae or lowermott Vertebra 
of the Neck. 

CCCC. The Cavities that receive the round heads of the Ribs 
of the Tborax, which join with the Sterxoz or Breaft-bone. 

DE. Shews the upper part of the Ribs that rife from the Spines of © 
the Back and Loins in their proper articulations ineluding the fhot 
Ribs. 

Ls 2 4, 4, 65.65.77, OF Sy TO; En; Pays, 145.155 165 iz; ‘y8.. Ree 
prefents the 18 Spines of the Vertebra of the Thorax, Back and Loins. 

Horfes are often fubject to fiftulous Ulcers among thefe Spines, fo 
that the ftru€ture of thefe parts ought to be well known by thofe 
who practife farriery. 

Fic. 4. Reprefents the firft or upperroft Vertebra Of the Chika: 
fideways, as it appears when joined with the eet Vertebre in 
Previa: i 
A. The Spine which in this bone is fhintters more crooked, and 

more {pungy than the other Vertebre. a 
BB, The upper part of the two antertor pies that are arti- 

culated with the lowermott Vertebra of the Neck. , 

CC. ‘The lower part of the two exterior preceiles that are articu- 
- dated with the anterior proces of the fecond Joint OF Vertebra of the 
Neck. = 
- D. The Seam on one fide to which the foremoft Rib i is fon . 
which is the fame on the other fide. _ 

E. The round head or procefs that is articulated, and enters into 


ie cavity of the Thorax, and of the lowermoft Vertebra of the Neck: 
a Z F, Phe 
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F, The cavity which receives a procefs of the fecond Vertebra of 

the Neck. 
Pic. 5. Shews the Sternon or Breaft-bone. 

A. The round head of the Breaft-bone, which ferves for the origin 
and infertion of feveral Mutfcles. 

B. Its lower extremity, called Cartilago Enf, ifor mis, or fword-like 
cartilage, 

ee The cavity intp which’ the Collar-bone on the one fide is 
inferted. 

D.. The Spine of thé Sternon. : 

EEEEEE. ‘The Hollows or Paenets which receive the cartila- 
ginous ends of the anterior Ribs. 
Fic. 6. Reprefents the upper fide of the Scapula or Shoulder- blade 

bone. 

A. A broad flat cavity that receives the round Head of the 
Shoulder-bone. 

BB. Proceffes on the batfis of the Scapula, to which the broad liga- 
mentous fubftance that fecures the Joint are attached, with the ‘T’en- 


cons of feveral ftrong Mufcies that move the Shoulder and the fore 


Limb. 

C. ‘The Spine or Ridge of the Shoulder blade bone. 

DD. ‘The upper and lower Coffa, whence feveral very ftrong Matt 
cles of the Shoulder and Fore-leg have their origins and infertions. 

EEE. Three proceffes at the extremities of the Lamina or plates 
for the origins and infertions of the Mufcles. 
: Tas. IV. Reprefents the bones of the Fore-leg. 
Fic. 1. Shews the bones of the Fore-leg as they are articulated and 

joined together. 

A. The Back or Arch of the Os Humeri or Shoulder-bone. 

B. The round Head of the lower end of the Shoulder- bone, that 
is received into the upper cavity of the Leg-bone. a 

C. The Contortion or Spine of the Shoulder-bone, wherein feve- 
ra] Mufcles have their origins and infertions. 

D. A large procefs under the upper head, on the fore part of the 
fame bone, whereon feveral Mufcles have their origins and infertions. 

E. The round head that is covered with a fmooth cartilage, and 
is articulated with the Scapula or Shoulder-blade. 

F. ‘Phe Leg-bone. 

G. The large procefs that forms the Elbow of a Horfe. 

H. The lows er end that joins the fmall bones of the Knee, 

KKK, fc. The finall bones of the Knee. 

LM. ‘The two long bones of the Shank that refemble the Radius 
and Ula of a Man’s “Arm, 

N. The great Paftern. \ 

O. The little Pattern. : 
_ P. The Coffin-bone. 
Pau, Reprefents the fmall ae of the Ba with part of the 

Shank. 

A. The Shank-bone cut through the sedate 

B. ‘the bore or hollow of the bone in which the Marrow is con- 


tained, 
£ 


ae 
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I, 2; 3,4, 5,6, 7. Uhe feven bones of the Knee. 

Fic. 3. Shews the Gack part of the Shoulder-bone, with its chief 
procefiles. 

A. The large procefs that forms the oe 7 

B. The Spine. Z . 

CC. The two lower proceffes of the Sh oulder-bone, that are ar- 
ticulated with the Tibia or Leg-bone. 

Fic. 4. Shews the Shank. sore. 

A. The apy part of that bone which in young Horfes is po- 
rous and fpongy, with feveral Foramina, or little holes for the paf- 
faze of Blood-veflels and Nerves. 

B, The cartilaginous Cap or Epiphyfis, by which its upper end is 
joined to the fmall bones of the Knee. 

C. The lower end of the fame bone, which is porous and fpongy, 
as the upper, and alfo perforated in feveral places for the cae of 
Nerves and Blood-veffels. 

D. The lower Apiphy/is or Head, which both receives and is re- 
ceived in its juncture with the upper end of the great Paftern. 

Fic. 5. Shews the great Pattern. 

A. The middle of that bone, which is fmall, but more compact 
and folid than the two ends. 

BB. ‘T'wo Appendages that form the Fetlock. 

C. The lower end, by which it is articulated and joined to es 

-deffer Paftern. 
Fic. 6. Shews the form of the leffer Paftern. 

A. Its upper round Head, which is joined with the lower end of 
the great Paftern. 

B. Its lower end, which is articulated and indented into the Cof- 
fin bone. 


Fic. 7. Reprefents the Cofin-bone. 

A. The lower part or Toe. 

B.. The upper part, which receives the end of the little Paftern. 
Tas. V. Shews the Vertebraz of the Loins, Os Sacrum and Hip-bozes. 
Fic. 1. Reprefents the Vertebre of the Loins and Os Sacrum united 

together. 

A. The Vertebre of the Loins. t 

1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6. The fpinal proceffes. » we 

31 303» 3 3 3- L he fix lateral: procefies. ? 

B. ‘The under fide of the Os Sacrum. . 

L, 2p: 25g ene ve Spines of that bone. i 

4, 4, 4, 4, 4. Five cavities,.-with Holes for the paflage of fea 
_veral Nerves, Veins and Arteries. 

Fic. 2 Shews the under fide of the Os Sacrum, eah the bones or 
Y qunctures:of the Paik 27 

AA. ‘Two fmall proceffes by which it is joined to the lowermott 
Vertebra of the Loins. 

BB. ‘Two other proceffes that are alfo united with the leteihot 
Vertebra of the Loins. 

CC. Two.cavities that receive the two upper procefses of the. 
Hip-bones. 

DDDD, The feveral Foramina or holes of the Os Sacrum, being 

a3 eigh 
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eight in number, through which feveral branches of Veins, Arteries, 
and Nerves, have their “paflage to and from the fpinal Marrow. 

ii. The large Foramen or hole in which the fpinal Marrow is 
contained. 

Fie. 3. Shews the os bones, viz. the Jleum, Ifchium, and the Os 
Pubis ; often called the Offa Tunominata. 

_ AA. The two anterior points or proceffes by which the two fides 
of the Ieum-are united to each other, and with the Coxendix. © 

BB. The flat fides of the Ideum which gives form tothe Hips, in 
the hollow parts of which feveral Mufcles are placed, which are 
mentioned in their defcription. . 

CC. The two points of the //eum frem ane the oblique afcend - 
ing Mufcles of the lower Belly have their origins, and into which 
the defcending Mufcles are inferted. 

DD. The large Sockets or Cups that receive the round Heads of 
the Offa Femoris or Thigh-bones. 

EE. Two large holes of the I{chium, of an oval figure, covered 


with mufcular fiefh, through which feveral Veins, Arteries and «- 


Nerves, have their paffage. 

F. The feam by which thefe bones are iainets which in young 
animals is vifible to the Eye, and may eafily be feparated. This 
bone is called the Padus. 

GG. The points of the Os Pubis. From this bone the pyramidal 


-., Mufcles derive their origins, and others are connected with jit. 
“Tas. VI. Reprefents the bones of the Hind-leg and Foot, both fe ngle 


and united. 
Fic. 1. Shews the Thigh-bone, Leg-bone, Inftep, Pallers and Foot, 
in their proper articulations. 

A. The large round Head of the Thigh-bone, whith enters the 
Acetabulum or Cup of the Hip-bones.  ~ 

B. Another procefs of the fame bone, called its leffer Tr ochanter. 

C. The great Trochanter. In thefe, and in the ftrong ligaments 

that farrounds the Hip-joint, feveral Mufcles have their origins 
and infertions. 

DD. Shews the body of the Thigh-bone, with its fpines, contor- 
tions, and protuberances ; ; from whence feveral Mufcles that move 
the ee are derived, and in which others are inferted. 

E. The Stiffle or Knee- pan. 

FP ‘The two lower round procefles of a Thigh-bone, which 
are joined with the Leg-bone. 

G. The upper head of “the leg-bone, covered with its cartilaginous 
Apiphyfis or Cup, for its more eae motion. . 

H. The Shank or body of the Leg-bone, with its (pines. 

I. The lower end of -that bone, which i is united with the fmmall 
bones of the Hock. f 

K. ‘The {mall bones in the bending of the Hock. 

= The large procefs that forms the Heel of the Hock. 

‘The Initep- bone. 

4 ‘The Splinter- bone, that refembles the /7du/a ef the. buman 

eg, ; 
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O. The lower part of the Inftep-bone, that joins. with the fmall 
bones of the Paftern-joint. 

P. The fmall bones and cartilages that fill up the cavities thereof, 

Q. The great Paftern, which, anfvers to the Tar/us of the human 
Foot. 

R. The leffer Pattern, which ph to the Metatarjis. 

S. The Coffin-bone. 

T. The procefs of the hindermoft {mall ou which reitiables 
the Heel of the Hock, and forms the Fetlock 5 and is properly the 
Heel-bone of a Horfe. 

Fic. 2. Shews the Leg-bone. 

A. The two fharp proceffes that are received into the lower end 
of the Thigh-bone. 

B. C. ‘The two fplinters that are Awwated one on each fide of the 
faid bone, near its protuberance. 

DD. ‘Two fharp proceties that are received into the head of the 
Inftep-bone. 

Fic. 3. Shews the Patella or Knee-pan, called the Stiffle of a Horfe. 
A. The convex or round part of the Stifffe. 

B. The ftrong ligament that ties it to. the z/za_or Leg-bone. 
Fic. 4. Shews the Inftep-bone, which cotrefponds with the Shank- 
bone of the Fore-leg. 

A. Around cartilaginous procefs that joins the lower iia of the 
Leg-bone, and the fmall benes of the Hock. 

B. The body of the Inftep-bone. 

CC. ‘The two fplinter-bones or bodkins that are more difting,, 
and proportionably larger on this bone than on the preceding. - 

DD. Two round proceffes that are united with the great Paftern, 
and {mall bones of the Fetlock-joint, 

E. A thin rotatory procefs that turns in a narrow channel of the 

great Paftern. _ . 

Fic. 5. Shews the Heel-bones of the Hock. 

A. The cartilaginous Apiphyfis, or ‘Vop, into which the great 
mafter Sinew is inferted. 

B. ‘The {mall Neck or procefs of that bone. 

CC. ‘Two fimall uneven bones, which are firmly mae to it, ee 
in whofe proceffes Vefigons or Windgalis are often bred. 

Fre. 6. Reprefents the “Os Calcis or Heel-bone, which gives form to 
the Fetlock, and refembles the laft deferibed bone, but much 
fmaller. 

A. The Head, into which the back Sinew behind is inferted : 
Windgalls are often bred between this and the Inftep- bone, in the 

cavities on both fides the Sinew. 

BB. Two cavities that receive two procefles of the great Paftern. 

C. A round proceis that enters into a long cavity of the. faid 
Paftern. aie? 
Fic. 7. Shews the Coffin-bone, which correfponds y 

joints of the Toes in men. 

A. The Coffin that is covered with the Hoof. 

B. The hollow that receives the round Heads of the lower 
Paftern, a4 
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Tas. VIL. Shewing the whole Skeleton of a Horfe. 

A, The Head, including all its parts as articulated with the 
Neck, 

BB. The Blade-bone er Scapula: ° 

C. The Shoulder-bone. 

DD. The Leg-bones. ! 

EE. The Joints of the Knees, with the fmall ranges of bones. 

FF. The two proceffes in the bending of the Knees or Rotule 
which both facilitate its motion and prevent diflocation. 

GG. The Shank-bones. | 

HH. The Paftern-joints. 

II. The leffer Paftern. 

KK. The Coffin-bones of the Fore-foot. 

LL. The Hip-bones, or Offa Innominata. 

MM. The Thigh-bones. " 

NN. The Hind-leg-bones. 

OO. The bones that form the Heel of the Hock, 

PP. The Oflets or fmall bones of the Hock, 

QQ. The Inftep-bones. 3 

RR. The great Paftern. 

SS. The little Paftern, 

TT. The Coffins. 

V. The Sternon or Breaft-bone. : 

X. The Cartilage Enfiformis, or {word-like cartilage, being the 
point of the Breaft-bone. , 

YYYY. The Ribs. 

Z. Their cartilaginous endings on the Breaft and Belly. 

I. I. 11. Iv. v. vi. vir. ‘The feven Vertebra of the Neck. 

I, 2, 3,4, 5,6, 7, 8, 9, 19, 11, 12, 13, 14,16, 16,17, 18. The 
eighteen Vertebre of the Thorax and Back. | , 

1,2, 3, 4, 5,6. The fix Vertebre of the Loins. 

1,2, 3,4, 5. ‘The five Spines of the Os Sacrum. 

1, 2, 3, 4, 5,6, 7,8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16,17, 18. The 
eighteen Joints of the Coxendix and Tail. 
Tas. VIII. Sheaws the external Mufcles of a Horfe, as they appear on 

one fide, when the Skin and flefoy Panicle is removed. 

A. The orbicular Mufcle of the Eye. 

a. The temporal Mufcles, and Mutcles of the Checks, 

b. The orbicular Mufcle of the Mouth. 

c. The Mufcles of the Nofe. | 

BBB. The Mufcles of the N eck, with thofe that defcend to the 
Back and Shoulders, to affift in the motions of thofe parts. 

C. A ftrong nervous ligament under the Mane, which keeps the 
Neck firm and fteady in its motions. 

D. The pe&oral Mufcles, 

EEEE. The proper Mutcles of the Scapula or Shoulder-blade, 
with thofe that move the Shoulder. 7 

F. The Mafcles that move the Fore-leg. | 

GG. The Mafcles that move the Paftern and Foot. 

HH. The Mufcles of the Back and Loins. 
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THI. The principal Mufcles of the Hips that move the Thigh, 
K. The Mufcles that move the Hind-leg. 
LL. The Mufcles that move the Hind-Paftern and Foot.° 
MM. The Inftep-bones of both the Hind. legs, as expofed in 
the diflection of the Mutfcles. 
NNN. The Ribs as they appear when the Skin and flefhy Panicle 
and Mufcles are removed. 
iy Body as Go 2 he Seratus Anticus, from their refembling the 
teeth of a faw. | 
6, 6,6, 6, 6, 6. The Seratus Pofticus. Both which affift in widen- 
‘ing the Thorax or Cheft, in refpiration. 
Tas. IX. Shews a Horfe with his Face towards us, that we may VIEW 
the Mujeles as they appear on his Fore-parts. 
AA. A pair of the Mufcles belonging to the Ear. 
BB. Another pair of the Mufcles of the Ear. 
CC. Another pair belonging to the Ear. 
DD. The temporal Mutcles. 
EE. A pair of Mufcles of the Eye-lids. 
FF, Another pair belonging to the Eye-lids. 
GG. A pair of Mafcles that belong to the Lips and Nofe. 
H. Another pair belonging in common to the Lips and Nofe. 
II. Mufcles that move the Fore-leg and Elbow. 
KK. The origins of fome of the Mufcles of the Head and Neck. 
L. The Mufcles of the Larynx. 
MMMM. Two principal Mufcles belonging to the Head and 
Neck. 
_. NN. Another principle Mufcle belonging to the Neck. 
OO. Mufcles belonging to the Fore-leg and Elbow. 
P. The Mofcles called the De/tords of the Shoulder. 
Q. Part of the intercoftal Muicles. 
R. Serratus Pofticus, with part of the oblique Mufcles of the lower 
Belly. 
88. The principal Mufcles of the Hips, being thofe that chiefly 
move the Hind-legs. 
TT. The Mufcles of the Knee and Hock, that move the fore 
and hind Pafterns. 
Tas. X. Shews two different views of the Mujeles of the Fore leg of 
a Horfe. 
Frio. 1. Shews the anterior or fore-part of the Fore- leg. 
AA. The principle Mufcle of the Knee, which affits in more 
the Leg. 
B. One of the chief Mufcles of the Pafterns, which divides below 
the Knee in two Tendons which are inferted into the Paftern. 
_ C.A ftrong annular Ligament, by which the Tendon of the laf 
defcribed Mufcle is braced down to the Knee, being of fo great a 
length down to the Paftern, that without fuch an attachment would 
intirely lofe its {pring and ability to motion. 
D. The uppermoft Mulcle of the Knee, which runs obliquely a- 
crofs, and is inferted in the hind-part of it. 
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E. The axillary Vein, which appears when the Skin i is carefully 
taken off, to fhew the Mufcles in their proper fituation. | 

FF. The Shank-bone, as it appears when the anterior Matetes of . 
the Leg are diffecied. 

F ig. 2. Reprefents the back or hind-part of the F ore-leg. 

AA. Two of the principal Mufcles that bend the Knee, 

BB. Another principal Mufcle of the Knee. 

CC. One of the principal Mufcles that bends the Paftern. 

D. Another Mufcle of the Paftern. q? 

EE. The great Tendon or back Sinew which is inferted into the 
Heel, and is plainly vifible when the Mufcles are diffected. 

F, T he ftrong annular ligament that braces the back Sinew under 

the Paftern, and is often the feat of humours and ulcers, in foul or 
flethy-legged Horfes. 

G. The Tendon of siete: Mutfcle of the Pattern, that r runs on 
ene Side of the back Sinew, and partly under it. 

Ti. So much of the Shank-bone as appears in this view. 

I. The Splinter-bone of the Fore- leg , which correfponds with the 
Radius of the human Arm. 

Tan. XI. Reprefents two different views of the Hind- legs of a Horfe, 
to few the principal Mufeles. 

Fire. 1. Shews the anterior or fore-part of the Hind-Leg. 

AAAA. One of the principal Mufcies of the Hi ind-paftern, which 
defcends from the Hip to the Heel. 

B. One of the chief Mujicles that bends the Hock. 

C. One of the principal Mufcles that extends the Paftern. 

D. A {mall flefhy Mufcle that helps to turn the Hind-leg. 

EE. ‘T'wo ftrong cartilaginous Ligaments that brace down the 
long Muicles of the Pafterns that defcend from the infide of the 
Thigh. 

PE The bones on the infide of the Hock, that appear when the 
Skin is taken off to fhew the Mufcles. 

GG. Branches of the internal crural Veins. 

’-H. The Inftep-bone. 

I. A rough bony procefs, in which feveral Mufcles have their ori- 
gins and infertions. 

KL. The Tendons of fome.of the Mufcles that are inferted i into 
the Heel. 

Pic. 2. Shews the hind or back part of the Hind-leg, with its 
Mufcles. 

A. A Mufcle of the Leg called the Sartorius Mufcle in ee and 
helps to turn the Leg inwards. 

B. One of the principal Mufcles of the Flock. 

C. Another principal Mafcle of the Hock. 

D. One of the Mufcles of the Thigh, cut off above its infertion 
into the Leg. 

E, One of the Mufcles of the Leg, inferted into the upper infide 
procefs of the Hock. 

FF. ‘The combination of feveral Mufcles that are united in the 
great Tendon or matter Sinew, that is inferted into the Heel of the 

. ee 
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Hock, called in the human body the Tendo Achillis, 
—""G. One of the Pattern Mufcles that paffes over the outfide of the 

Ba sae | pee ae és 

H. The ending or termination of the great “Tendon that forms 
the Heel of the Hock. ; ees 

If. The Mufcles of the Pafterns that run over both fides of the 
Paftern-joint. . ‘ : Fass 

KK. The tendinous Mufcle that is inferted into the Fetlock, and 
is fometimes called the back Sinew of the Hind-leg. vga 
LL. The Tendons of the Mufcles that defcend on both fides of 
the {mall of the Inftep or Hind-leg, and are inferted into the Cof- 
fin-bone to move the Foot, with fome twigs of Veins which appear 
when the Skin is taken off. Veege, a ais 

M. The tendinous part of a Mufcle that pafles down to the bot- 
tom of the Foot, correfponding with the Plantaris in the human 
Foot, and forms in a Horfe the flefhy part of the Frog, Fe. 


~ N. Other nervous Mufcles that are inferted into the lower procef- [ 


fes of the lefler Paftern, and into the Coffin-bone. — 
Tas. XII. Reprefents the Guts, as they appear in their natural fituation, 
eset avhen the lower Belly 1s laid open. 
AAAAAAAA. The Gut colon, its feveral circumvolutions and 
windings, with its folds and purfes: under which lie the {mall Guts. 
~ B. The Cecum or blind Gut. Tae ae 
C. The ftreight Gut. | 
D. The Penis or Yard. 
E. The Fundament. : 
Tas. XILL Reprefents the Stomach in tuo different views, the one whole, 
phe other cut open, ta foew the Ruge or furrows on its infide. Alfa the 
courfe of the Chyle, Esc. : 
wee Frc. 1. Shews the Stomach intire, 


AAA. The outfide of the Stomach, with the ramifications or. 


branchings of the Blood-veflels. 
B. Part of the upper Orifice or Gullet. 
C. The Pylris, or lower Orifice, which enters the {mall Guts. 
Fic. 2. Shews the Stomach, with a piece of it cut off, that the in- 
: fide may be feen. , 
AAA. The outfide of the Stomach. 
B. The Gullet cut off where it opens into the Stomach. 
C, The Jower Orifice. | 
Fic. 3. Shews the laéteal Veffels proceeding from the fmall Gut te 
the Du&us Thoracius. 
AAA. Part of the fmall Gut cut off, with the lacteal or milky 
| vefiels rifing out of it. 


BBB. The courfe of the fame veffels along the Mefentery to the 


Thoracick Du& ; with the fmall Blood-vefiels of the Mefentery. 

CCC. The Thoracick Du& cut off, which receives the Chy/e or 
milky liquid from the {mall Guts by the lacteal Veillels, Se. 
-_-DD. Part of the infide of the Back-bone. 
EEEE. Part of the Ribs cut off. Aer 
+ Tap. XIV. Sheweth the principal parts contained in the lower Belly of 
a Horfe, when the Guts are carefully taken out ana removed. 

| _AA. The 
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AA. The Midriff turned up to thew its under fide. 

BBEB. The Liver. el | 

C. The Gall-pipe cut off before its entrance into the Duodenum 
or fmall Gut. 

D. The afcending great Vein, or Vena Cava. 

E. The Aorta Defcendens, or the defcending great artery. 

FF, The Ureters which convey the urine from the Kidneys to the 
Bladder. | 

GG. The Kidneys. 

HH. The fpermatick Veffels on the right fide. 

Il. The fpermatick V effets on the left fide. 

KK. The Teffes or Stones. 7 

LL, The Va/fa Deferentia. 

M. The Bladder. - 

N. The Iutefinum ReGum, or Straight Gut. 

O. The Penis or Yard. 


Tas. XV. Shews the Lungs, the Head of the Windpipe, with two 
different views of the Heart. 
Fic. 1. Reprefents the whole fubftance of the Lungs. 

AA. Part of the Windpipe. 

. B. The left Lobe of the Lungs, covered with its proper 
Membrane. | . 

CC. The principal branch of the Windpipe on one fide, with 
its feveral ramifications through the Lungs. 

DDDD. The innumerable Vefficles or Air-bladders that arife 
from the extremities of the {mall Branches of the Windpipe, when 
they are blown up and filled with air. 

Fic. 2. Shews the Laryax, with part of the Windpipe. 

A. The Epiglotis. 

B. The Cartilago Scutiforme, or fhield-like cartilage. 

C, The cartilaginous rings of the Windpipe. 

Fic. 3. Shews the left Ventreile of the Heart laid open. 

AA. The external or flefhy fubftance of the Heart. ; 

BBR. The pulmonary Vein which opens into the left Ventricle. 

C. The left Ventricle which receives the Blood from the pul- 
monary Vein. : 

Fia. 4. Shews the right Ventricle of the Heart laid open. 

AA. The Vena Cava cut off above and below. 

B. The entrance of that Vein into the right Ventricle. 

CC. The infide of that Ventricle, with the Valves and the Fibrille, 
or little Fibres that faften the ends of the Valves to the fubftance 
of the Heart. t 

D. The Apex or point of the Heart. 


Taz. XVI. Reprefents the principal Veins, as they are diftributed inte 
all parts of the Body of a Horfe. | 
AA. The Vena Cava, or hollow Vein which receives the Blood 
from all the other Veins, in order to its conveyance into the Heart. 


BB. The 
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BB. The axillary Veins which receive the Blood from the Fore- 
legs, Breaft and Belly, Sc. 

CC. The Veins of the off Leg before, which empty themfelves 
immediately into the axillary Veins. 

DD. The Veins of the left or near Leg before, which enter the 
left branch of the axillary Vein. 

EE. The external jugnlars, with their feveral ramifications that 
réturn the Blood chiefly from the external parts of the Head and 
Neck into the Cava. ; 

FF. The internal jugular Veins that return the Blood chiefly from 
the Brain, &c. : . 

GG. Thé Veins difperfed on the Face and Cheeks, that empty 
themfelves‘chiefly into the external Jugulars. : 

H. The Vena fine Pari, or Azygos, which opens into the defcend- 
ing Trunk of the Cava before it reaches the Heart. 

Il. The coronary Vein, with its ramifications upon the 
Heart. 

KK. The Veins peculiar to the Midriff. 

LL. Thofe peculiar to the Liver. 

MM. The Veins peculiar to the Kidneys. 

N. The junétion of the Iliac Veins in the Cava Afcendens, or the 
afcending Cava. 

OO. The Veins of the Tefticles. 

PP. The branches of the Illiacs that are difperfed upon the — 
Thighs and Hind-legs. 

Q. The Veins of the Tail. | 
RR. The crural Veins that are difperfed on the Legs and 
Feet. ! 

SS. The Veins that run along each fide of the Belly, which receive 
the Blood from all the external parts thereof, and open into the Ihiacs 
near the Groins. 


‘Tas. XVII. Reprefents the Vena Porta, as it rifes from the Guts and 
other Inteftines, with its diftribution through the Liver. 

A. The Trunk of the Veza Porta. 

B. A principal branch that rifes from the Stomach, the Spleen, 
Duodenum, Omentum, &c, and opens into the Trunk of the Porta near 
its middle. : 
~ C. Another principal branch that rifes chiefly from the Veins of 
the Mefentery, the Gut Colon, and from the Rectum or Streight Gut. 

D. A confiderable branch from the Mefentery, the Colon and 
Czcum, or blind Gut. 

E. Two confiderable branches from the Mefentery and Colon 
that unite near the Trunk of the Vexa Porta. 5 a 

FF, Several confiderable branches.of Veins that arife from the 
Mefentery, and from all the fmall Guts and other Inteftines, and 
open into the entrance of the Vena Porta. . 

GGGG. The branches of the Vea Porta, as they are diftributed 
through all parts of the Liver. 


TaR. 
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Tas. XVII. Shews the Arteries and their ‘inset into all ess of . 
| the Body of a Horfe. 


a The Heart, with its coronary Arteries. 

B. The defcending Trunk of the 4orta or great Artery, making a 
channel along the Back. 

CC. The fubclavian Arteries that pafs under the Collar-bone to 
the Fore-legs. 

DDDD. The fuperior and inferior cubital Arteries that are dif- 
perfed along the Fore-legs and Feet, conveying the Blood for the 
nourifhment of thofe parts. 

__ EE. The external carotids that carry the Blood upwards to the 

Head, fending out branches. as wey pafs along to the mufcular 

‘parts of the Neck. 

FF. The internal carotid Arteries, which alfo take their courfe to 
the Brain and other parts of the Head, into which they enter by dif- | 
ferent Foramina or holes. 

GGGG. The moft confpicuous Branches of the external and inter- 
nal Carotids, as they communicate one with another in the Head and 
upper part of the Neck and Jaws, and have their differentnames and 
denominations from the feveral places to which they are detached. 
. HHHHHH. The intercoftal Arteries which pafs out between the 
Ribs on each fide, and are beftowed on all parts of the ‘Trunk of 
the Body. 

I. The Arteries that are beftowed on the Midriff or Skirt on the 
Stomach, and other internal parts. 

_ KK. The Arteries that are difperfed on the Spleen or Melt, the 

Liver, Mefentery, and {mall Guts. 

LL. The Arteries befowed on the Kidneys. 

MM. The lumbal Arteries that are difperfed on the Bladder, 
Tntefinum Recium, and other parts within the Pe/wis. 

NN. The feminal Arteries that go to the ‘Tefticles. 

OO. The Arteries difperfed on the Tetticles. 

PP. The Arteries that proceed from the Iliacs, and are beftowed 
@n the ‘Tail. 

QQ. The Iliac Arteries that branch of into the Thighs. 

RR. The craral Arteries that are beftowed on the Legs and 
Feet. 

Tas. XIX. Sheavs one fide of the Head and Neck of a Horfe; with 
ihe principal Veins as they appear when the Skin and Fat are re- 
moved, 

AAA. 'The external jugular or Neck-vein, which is chiefly oper- 
ed in moft of the diforders of Horfes. 

B. One of the principal branches of that Vein, which divides un- 
der the Jaw, and receives fome branches from the internal parts 
of the Head, and others from the Temples, Cheeks; and ee the 
upper Jaw. | 


C. Another 
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_ C. Another principal branch of the fame Vein, which divides it- 
felf behind the upper Jaw, and receives branches from the Parotid 
Glands, and from the Cerebellum; through the Foramina or holes in 
the bafis of the Skull, and other more external branches from behind 
the Ear. 

D. A branch of the fame Vein which proceeds externally from 
the Eyes and ‘Temples, and are called the Temporal, and, by our 
Farriers, the Temple Veins. | ; | 

EE. The external branches called the Cheek Veins, which open 
into the Jugular-vein. : 

F. ‘The union of two branches, one from the Nofe along the Up- 
per-Jaw, and another reflected back from its paflage through thé 
fore-part of the Skull below the Eye. | Joti A 
. ‘GG. Two branches, one that proceeds from the upper Jaw, and 

he other from the under Jaw. 
~ HHH. Several fmall branches from the Mufcles of the fore-part 
of the Neck, that open direétly into the under fide of the jugular 
or Neck Vein. : 

I. Two branches that proceed from the Mufcles of the lower 
part of the Neck and Shoulders, and open into the fame Vein. 

K. Two other branches that proceed from the upper part of the 
Neck, and open into the upper part of that Vein. 

Tas. XX. Reprefents the Nerves, and their diftribution into all parts of 
the Body of a Hor/e. . i 

AA. The firft pair are the olfactory Nerves that go to the Nofe, 
and the organs of {melling. | 

BB. ‘The fecond are the optic Nerves that contribute to fight or 
feeing. | - is’ plac 

CC. The third pair, v7. the Motores Occulorum, or Movers ¢ 
Eyes, are the Nerves that are fpread on the Globe of theEye. 

DD. The fourth, called the pathetick Nerves, becaufe theyex- 
prefs fome particular paffions. hae ae ee 

EE. The fifth pair, that are chiefly fpread on the Eye-lids and | 
Mufcles of the Eyes, and aflift their motions. i 

_ PF. The fixth pair go to the 4bdudor Mulcle of the Eye, and, 
communicating with a refiected branch of the fifth, forms the in- 
tercoftal. 

GG. The feventh pair go chiefly to the Ear, and are difperfed 
on the organs of hearing. i - 
fi. The eighth pair, called the Par Vagum, becaufe they form .. 
the recurrent Nerves, which fend branches to the Viera, and com- 

_ municate with almoft all the other Nerves. 

Il. ‘I'he ninth are chiefly {pread on the fubftance of the Tongue, 

and are the inftruments of tafting. 3 


KK. The tenth pair belong chiefly to the Extenfor Mufcles of the 7 


Head. ne 
LL. The branches that goto the Shoulders. 4. 7} 


Pay 


MM. The branches that go tothe Fore feet and Pal 


erns. 


NN. The 
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NN. The recurrent Nerves. i ame a 

~ OO. The branches that are {pread on the Thighs, from the Ver= 
_ tebra of the Loins. eee , | . 

PP. The branches that are diffributed on the Hocks, from the 
Os Sacrum. e p 

QQ. The Nerves that are diftributed on the hind Pafterns and 
Feet. 

i, 2,3, 4, 5,6. The Nerves that proceed from the medullary 
f{ubftance contained in the fix Vertebre of the Neck. 

ty 23, 4, 6,6, 9, 8,0, 10, 11, 12, 13,74, 16, 10, 17,18. 100 
Nerves that proceed from the medullary fubitance or Pith of the 
eighteen Vertebre of the Thorax and Back, which go to the Ribs 
and all parts of the Trunk. | | ; 

1, 2, 3,4, 5, 6. The Nerves that proceed from the Pith or me- 
dullary fubftance of the fix Vertebrz of the Loins. 

INI. The Nerves that proceed from the Pith of the three up« 
permoft Veriebre of the Tail. mes 

Tas. XXI. Reprefents the Eye of a Horfe in Jeveral VIEWS. 
Fic. 1. Shews the Eye, with the Tawica Aduata ot upper Tegument 
? "removed. 


AAAA. The Tunica Adnata {eparated from the Body of the Eye, 
and reverfed or turned back. 

B. The /ris. 

CC. The Cornea. 

D. The Pupil. eet 7 : 


Fic. 2. Shews the Eye taken out of the Head, with the Mufcles ag 
they appear without diffeCtion. 


A. The Pupil, or Sight of the Eye, as it is commonly called. 
B. The Corzea or horny coat of the Eye. 

CC. The Tunica Adnata, or common coat of the Eye. 

DDD. The Muatcles of the Eye. 

EEE. Their infertions into the Eye. ° 

F. The optic Nerve cut off. 


Bic. 3. Reprefents the Eye, with the Mufcles feparated and . 
diflected. 

AAAA. The four principal Mufcles of the Eye, feparated and 

fpread open. : | 
- BB. ‘The white of the Eye, which in a Horfe is much variegated 

with brown lines or ftreaks. 

CC. The Cornea or horny coat.of the Eye. 

D. ‘Theplace of the Pupil. a, ee 


Tan. XXII. Reprefents, in two figures of MeLind- leg, the Blood fpavin 


and Bone-/pavin, 


* Pia. 1, A. Shews the infide of the Hock, with the Yarix or Blood: 
ipavin, as the obftructed Veins appear in that diftemper. 
* See page 168, 
Fie. 
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Fic. 2. B. Shews the Bone-{pavin, on the infide of the lower part of 
the Hock, and upper end of the Inftep-bone. | 
Tap. XXIIL Represents in two figures the Ring-bone and Carbs 
Fic. 1. Shews the Fore-legs of a Horfe in a ftraight pofition. 
AAA. The Ring-bone or circular hard fwelling round the 
Paftern-joint. 
Fic. 2: Shews the Hind-leg of a Horfe in a bending pofition. 
A. The Heel of the Hock. 
B. The Curb or hard fwelling, as it appears when grown ta if 
‘full extent. 


va B. XXIV. Reprefents in tevo different views of the Fore-leg, the vas 
rious kinds of Splents. 
Fic. 1. The hinderof back Part of the Fore-leg, to fhew a thorough 
| Splent. 
AA. The Splent fituated betweeri the Shank-bone atid the back 
Sinew, and appearing on both fides thereof. 


Fie. 2, The Fore-leg fideways, to thew the more ufual and ordinary 
kind of Splents. 
B.A Splent under the Knee, near the Joint. 
A. A Splent on the middle and fore-part of the Shank- betty 
disfiguring the Leg. 
C. A more dangerous Splent on the back part of the Shank-hoae, 
near the infertion of the Back-finew. 


Tas. XXV. Reprefents in tavo figures the feveral hinds of Windgalls on 
the fe legs. 
Fic. 1. Shews the Windgalls or flatulent Tumors that appear on 
the fore-part of the Leg. 
A. B. Two Windgalls that fometimes arife under each fide of 
the Knee. | 


C, A Windgall on the Shin, between two mufcular Tendons a _ 
little above the Fetlock-j -joint. 


Fic. 2. Shews the Windgalls on the hind part of the Fore-lee, with 
an uncommon one above the Knee. 
A. A large Windgall between the Tendons of the Mufcles above 
the Knee. 
B. A Windgall under the Knee behind. 


CC. The common and ufual Windgalls on each Side the back 
Sinew. 


Taz. XXVI. Sheaves the Wens and Tumors to which fome Horfes are 
Jubje& about their Hocks. 

Fie. 1. A. Alarge Wen, as it appears on the Heel of the Hock. 
Fic. 2. A. B.C, Windgalls or flatulent Tumors, that arife in all the 
hollow parts of the Hock. 

Tas. XXVII. Reprefexts a large Wen on the Elbow of a Horfe 
markd A 

Vou. 1. b Tas. 


s 
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grt Tas. XXVIII. Reprefents the Poll-evil. 
AA largé fwelling behind the Poll. 
B: The matter ranning from the Orifice on the oF the Poll, 
- where it ufually breaks. 
| Das, XXIX, Shes the Fiftula, viz..2 ve umor that Song = ort 
the Withers of « a Horfe, and produces a Softulous Ulcer, 
A. The Tuinor as it appeats ot one fide Gfthe Withers: -. 
ee The appearance it makes on the other, when it files: on Both 
esl: 
C. The place where it ufually breaks when it comes to — 
.. Di The matter.rauning from the Orifice. . 
Taz. XXX, Reprefents.a Quitter and falfe Quarter in tavo figures. 
"af 'o: Fiée1. Shews the Qaittor, © re 
i A. The Orifice hen whence the matter generally flows. 
‘.: B: The matter running down the Quarter. - ade g 
CC. The fwelling round the Coronet. . 
 -D. The finking and depreffure of the Hoof, caufed by. the ma- 
| Bpiity of the Ulcer. © 
| Fre. 2. Shews the falfe Quarter. 
| A.The feam on, the Quarter, from the Coronet tothe bottom of 
‘thé Foot. 
| oAR, XXXI. Sbews she Parts of the Horfes Foot subere the Canker 
fe ‘ appears. 
: Fie. I. he preteae the Hore ’s Foot turned to fhew the Sole. ~ 
<A. ‘The Part affétted.- ‘Tt 
| 7 Fie) 2. Shews alfo the Sole turned up. 
| ‘Cater The ALONE. of the Foot: in the worlt State of the 
anker. 


ft 
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Containing the neceflary Things for the Know- 
ledge of aHoRsE, Ot. 


CHAP. lL. 


The Proper Names of the External Parts of a Horse. 


knowledge of Horfes, with the accidents and difeafes 
to which they are liable, as plain and eafy as pofiible : | 
Therefore, that I may not deviate too far from the common 


a S my intention, in this fhort treatife, is to render the 


“method, I have begun with the names of the external parts of | 


a Horfe; for tho’ many of his parts have.their names in com- 


mon with all other animals, yet he has others that cuftom has 
rendered peculiar to him only; and without fome acquaint- — 


ance with thefe terms and diftinctions, we can neither know 
much of a Horfe nor of his difeafes. 


The firft thing that comes to be defcribed in a Horfe is his Names 0 


Head, confifting of feveral Parts, as the Ears, the Nofe, the the Exter- 
Mouth, the Forehead, the Eyes and Temples, &c. ‘Thenal Parts . 
two hollows above the Eyes, fo remarkable, efpecially in aboutthe — 
old Horfes, are called the Eye-pits. ‘The Forehead is often Head. _ 


‘called his Brow; and that part of the Head which is the moft 
backward, where it joins to the Neck, is called the Poll or 
Noll; and the junCture of the Head and Neck, the Onfet or 
Setting-on of the Head. The Upper and Under-Lips,. in- 
cluding the Tip of the Nofe, form the Muzzle ; and the Hairs 
that are fcattered on a Horfe’s Under-Lip to the place where 
the curb of the bridle refts, is called his Beard. ‘The infide, 
of the Mouth, between the Lower Jaw-Bones, where the 
Tongue lies, is called the Channel. The flefhy rows that 
sun acrofs the upper-part of the Mouth, and are fo diflinguifh- 
able in young Horfes, are called the Bars, which reach al- 
moft quite to the Palate. = | 


ge? 


The 


to 


The Body 


or Carcals. 


ae The 
Limbs, 
eee. 


The exTERNAL Parts Part-I, 


The Neck reaches from the Head to the Shoulders. The 
Hair which grows along the upper part, is called the Mane, 
and the part that is the moft arched the Creft, which in a 
fine Horfe full of vigour rifes femicircular, but when a Horfe 


has been difeafed or ftarved that his Neck finks, he is faid to. 


be Creft-fallen. 

‘The Withers is the part that rifes upon the top of the Shoul- 
ders, and is compofed of the higheft Spines. It is from the 
top of the Withers that a Horfe is meafured to know his fize. 

From the Withers to the hind-part of the Back are the 
Reins, which generally reach the length of the faddle to the 
higheft Spine; and in fome long-back’d Horfes a little be- 
yond the length of acommon faddle. Next the Reins are the 


Loins, which reach to the Croup; and. where the Crupper — 


lies is termed the Channel. The Croup reaches from the. 
Reins to the-Dock, and includes all that Declivity or Defcent:. 


which goes to the Tail, and inmen and fome other animals 
is called the Rump. | | : : 

The Body of a Horfe is ufually called his Carcafs; fo that 
a large- bodied Horfe is faid to have a large Carcafs, and a flen- 
der one to have a {mall Carcafs ; and when the Body is compact 
and well made, he is faid to be well carcas’d, or to havea 
good Carcafs. 

The Flanks are fufficiently known, being the parts on both 


dides below the Reins which reach from the Short- Ribs to the 


Haunches; and the Belly is that which reaches from. the 
Brifket to the Sheath. 


| The Shoulders inclofe the whole Breaft on both fides, be- 
ginning from the Withers, and reaching downwards to the 


Fore: Legs or Arms. 


The Arms begin from the Shoulders, and the hind-part 


which points towards the Brifket is called the Elbow; the 
Fore-Leg or Arm reaches to the Knee; on the infide runs the 
Plat Vein, which is often opened for Lamenefs of the Shoul- 
ders or Diforders of the Lungs. The part which reaches from 


the Knee to the Paftern is called the Shank ; behind the Shank _ 


is inferted into the Heel that ftrong tendon called the Back- 
Sinew, which is fo often fubjed to be flrained or hurt. 

The Paftern reaches from the lower part of the Shank to 
the Foot; where it joins the Shank is called the Paftern- 
Joint or Fetlock-Joint, as fome term it, from the tuft of hair 
that grows on the lower part of the Leg behind, above the 
Heel, which is called the Fetlock. The Paftern has a junc- 
ture in the middle, to facilitate the motion of the foot ; fo that 
the upper part next the Shank is called the Great Paftern, 


and 
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and that which j joins the bone of the Foot, the Leffler Paftern, 
and where it joins the Foot is calléd the Coffin- Joint. 

The Hoof is often called the Coffin, and the bone of the 
Foot the Coffin-Bone, becaufe the Hoof inclofes that bone, 
as inacofin. ‘The hair that circles round the upper part of 
the Hoof is called the Crown or Coronet. 

The Foot confifts of the Quarters, Sides, and Toe: 
The Quarters inclofe the Heel, compofing the inner and 
outer quarter, and end with the extremity of the Heel. 
The Sides and Toe need no defcription. ‘The under part of 
_ the Foot is made up of the Frufh or Frog, and the Sole, The 

Frog rifes from the middle of the Sole, and terminates at the 
Heel: It is more foft and elevated than the Sole, and is 
that part which the Farriers fhape like the point of a fpear, 
when they pare a Horfe’s Foot, in order to his being fhod. 
The Sole is that plate of horn which covers the bottom of 
the whole Foot, and adheres to the verge of the Hoof, 
where the nails are driven in fhoeing. 

Tn the hind parts of a Horfe are his Haunches, which be- 
gin at the two bones on each fide which inclofe the ping, 
and defcend to the Ham or Hock. | 

The Stifle is that part which jets out from the edge ue the 
Thigh towards a Horfe’s Belly, when he isin any action that 
bends his Leg: It is the Knee-Pan of a Horfe, fituated, on 
the middle joint of the Thigh, between the Thigh- Bone 
and the Leg. The Whirl-Bone is the upper end of the | 


‘Thigh-Bone towards the Hip ; ; and when that happens to ue i 


much fprain’d, a Horfe is faid to be Hip’d. 

The Thigh or Gafcoin begins at the Stifle, and reaches ta’ 
the Ply or Bending of the Ham or Hock. When a Horfe 
is round and plump in the Thighs, he is faid to be well gal- 
coin’d. 

The Ham or Hough is the Ply or Bending of the Hind- Leg. 
The round knob behind is called the Heel of the Hock, or 
Cappelette, according to fome writers, and where the great 
Matter-Sinew is inferted. 

As the Small of the Fore-Leg is called the Shank, fo the 
Small of the Hind-Leg is called the Inftep. The Pafteons 
and Feet having the fame names and ufes behind as before, 
need no further defcription. 

Thefe being the ufual names and appellations by which 
horfemen diftinguifh the feveral parts of a Horfe, it remains 
only to take notice, that the Right-Side of a Horfe, is always 
called his Off-Side, and his Left the Near-Side, being that 
to which we always approach when we go to mount or 

| B 2 handle 
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handle a Horfe. Upon this we alfo diftinguifh a Horfe’s fe- 
veral parts; for inftance, we fay the Off-Leg and the Near- 
Leg, the Off-Foot and Near-Foot, the Off-Eye and Near- 
Eye; and fo of others. 


CH A a 
The fureft Marks whereby to know the AgeofaHoRseE. 


The divi--¥ HE age of a Horfe is eafily known by his Mouth till 
fion of the he comes Eight, after which the ufual-marks wear 
Teeth. out. A Horfe, like many other brute-animals, has its 
Teeth divided into three ranks, viz. his Fore-Teeth, which 
are flat and fmooth, bis Tufhes, and his Back-Teeth. His 
Back-Teeth or Jaw-Teeth are called his Grinders, being 
thofe by which a Horie chews and grinds his provender, and 
are in number twenty-four, twelve above and twelve below: 
They are {trong double Teeth, with fharp edges; but when 
a Horfe grows old they wear much {moother. 
The Foal- The firft that grow are his Foal-Teeth, which begin to 
Teeth. come forth a few Months after he is foaled: They are twelve 
in number, viz. fix above and fix below; ard are eafily dif- 
tinguifhed from the Teeth that come afterwards, by their 
fmalinefs and whitenefs, not unlike the Fore-Teeth of a 
man. 
The Nip- Whena Colt is about two years and a half old, he cafts 
persor the four middle-moft of his Foal-Teeth, wz. two above and 
Gatherers,two below; but fome do not caft out any of their Foal- 
at what Teeth till they are near three years old. The new Teeth 
age they are eafil y diftinguifhed from the Foal-Teeth, being much. 
appear ftronger, and almoft twice their fize, and are called the 
Nippers or Gatherers, being thofe by which a Horfe nips off 
the grafs, when he is feeding abroad in the fields, or in the 
houfe gathers his hay from the rack. When a Horfe has 
got thefe four ‘Teeth complete, he is reckoned three years old. 
When he is about three and a half, or in the {pring before 
he is four years old, he cafts four more of his Foal-Teeth, 
viz. two above and two below, one on each fide the Nippers 
or Middle-Teeth: So when you look into a Horfe’s Mouth, 
and fee the four Middle-Teeth full grown, and none of the 
Foal-Teeth remaining but the Corner-Teeth, you may 
conclude he is four that year about “pril or May: But fome 
are later Colts, which, however, makes little alteration in 
tke Mouth. Pere 
The 
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The Tufhes appear near the fame time with the four laft The 
mentioned Teeth, fometimes fooner than thefe, and fome- Pushes. — 
times not till after a Horfe is full four years old: They are 
curved, like the Tufhes-of other beafts, only in a young 
Horfe they have a fharp edge all round the top ard on 
both fides, the infide being fomewhat grooved and flattifh, 
inclined to a hollownefs. 

When a Horfe’s Tufhes do not appear for Pie time after 
the Foal-Teeth above mentioned are caft out, and the new 
ones come in their room, it is generally owing to this, that 
their Foal-Teeth have been pulled out before their time, 
by the breeders or other dealers in horfes, to make a colt 
of three years old appear like one of four, that he may be 
the more faleable; for when any of the Foal-Teeth are 
pulled out, the others foon come in their place; but the 
Tufhes having none that go before them, can never make 
their appearance till their proper time, wiz. when a Horfe is 
_ about four, or coming four: And therefore one of the furett 
marks to know a four year old Horfe, is by his Tuthes, 
which are then but very {mall and fharp on the top and 

edges. 

When a Horfe comes five, or rather in the fpring before Th. Cor- 
he is five, the Corner-Teeth begin to appear, and at firft ney. 
but juft equal with the Gums, being filled with flefh in the Teeth. 
middle. The ‘Tufhes are alfo by this time grown to a more 
diftin& fize, tho’ not very large: They continue likewife | 
rough and fharp on the top and edges. But the Corner- 
Teeth are now moft to be remarked: They differ from the 
Middle-Teeth in their being more flefhy on the infide, and 
the gums generally look rawith upon their firft fhooting out, 
whereas the others do not look difcoloured. The Middle- 
Teeth arrive at their full growth in lefs than three weeks, — 
but the Corner Teeth: grow leifurely, and are feldom much 
above the Gums till a Horfe is full five: They differ alfo 
from the other Fore-Teeth in this, that they fomewhat re- 
femble a fhell; and from thence are called the Shell-Teeth, 
becaufe they inviron the flefh in the middle half-way round, 
and-as they grow the flefh within difappears, and leaves a 
diftinét hollownefs and opennefs on the infide. When a . 
Horfe is full five thefe Teeth are generally about the thick- 
nefs of a crown-piece above the Gums. From five to five 
and a half they will grow about a quarter of an inch high, 
or more; and when a Horfe is full fix, they will be near 
_ half aninch, and in fome large Horfes a full half-inch above 
the Gums. 
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‘The Corner-Teeth on the Upper-Gums caft out before 
thofe on the Under; fo that the Upper Corner-Teeth are 
feen before thofe below ; on the contrary, the Iufhes in the 
Under-Gums come out before thofe of the Upper. 

TheMark | When a Horfe is full fix years old, the hollownefs on the 
in a infide begins vifibly to fill up, and that which was at firft 
Horfe’s flefhy grows into a brownifh fpot, not unlike the eye of a 
Mouth de- gried garden-bean, and continues fo till he is feven; only 
(cribed. with this difference, that the Tooth is more filled up and 
even, and the Mark or Spot becomes faint, and of a lighter | 
colour. At eight the Mark in moft Horfes is quite worn 
out, tho’ fome retain the vefliges of it a long time; and 
thofe who have not had.a good deal of experience may 
fometimes be deceived by taking a Horfe of nine or ten 

years old for one of eight.. It is at this time only, when a 
Horfe is paft Mark, that one can eafily err in knowing - 
the age of a Horfe; for what practices are ufed to make a 
very young Horfe or Colt appear older than he is, by pulling 
out the Foal-Teeth before their time, may be difcovered by 
feeling along the edges where the Tufhes grow, for they 
may be feltin the Gums before the Corner-Feeth are put 
forth ; whereas, if the Corner-'Teeth come in fome months 
before the Tufhes rife in the Gums, it is to be much fuf- 
pected the Foal-Teeth have been pulled out at three 
years old. deltas 
Falfe I fhall take little notice of the tricks that are ufed to make 
Marks. a falfe Mark in a Horfe’s Mouth, by hollowing the Tooth 

with a Graver, and burning’a mark with a fmall hot tron, 
becaufe thofe who are acquainted with the true Marks, will 
eafily difcover the.cheat by the fize and colour of the Teeth, 
by the roundnefs and bluntnefs of the Tuthes, by the colour 
of the falfe Mark, which is generally blacker and moreim- 
prefs’d than the true Mark, and by many other vifible tokens 
which denote the advanced age of a Horie. ; 

The Age After a Horfe has paffed his eighth year, and fometimes 
of Horlesat feven, nothing certain can be known by the mouth: 
not eafily Neverthelefs fome Horfes have but indifferent Mouths when 
eiirovete they are young, and foon lofe their Mark ; others have their 
after the “Wouth aac bins Tease: babes lane: 
“ge ouths good for a long time, their Teeth being white, 
pee. even, and regular fometimes till they are fixteen years old, 

and upwards, with many other marks of frefhneis and vi- 

’ gour; but when a Horfe comes to be very old, it may be. 

-difcovered by feveral indications, the conftant attendants 
of age, viz. his Gums wear away infenfibly, and leave his 
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‘Teeth long and naked at their roots: The Teeth alfo grow 
yellow, and fometimes brownifh. The bars of the Mouth, . 
which in a young Horfe are always flefhy, and form fo many 
diftin ridges, in an old Horfe are lean, dry, and fmooth, 
with little or no rifing. The Eye-Pits in a young Horle (ex- 
cept thofe faid to be come of old Stallions) are generally 
filled up with flefh, look plump and fmooth; whereas they 
are funk and hollow in an old Horfe, and make him look 
ghaftly, and with a melancholy afpect. There are alfo other 
marks which difcover a Horfe to be very old, vz. grey Horfes 
turn white, and many of them all over flea~bitten, except 
about their joints. ‘This, however, happens fometimes later, 
and fometimes fooner, according to their variety of colour 
and conftitution: Black Horfes are apt to grow grey over 
their Eye-brows, and very often over a good part of ‘their 
Face, efpecially thofe who have a ftar or a blaze fringed 
round with grey, when they are young. I have known two 
or three inftances of black Horfes turn’d white and. flea- 
pizten with extreme old age: However, this is but rare; for 
moft black Horfes retain their native colour, except about 
their Face, Muzzle, and fome of their joints. All Horfes, 
when very old, fink more or lefs in their backs, and fome 
Horfes that are naturally low-back’d, grow. fo hollow with 
age, that it is fcarce pofible to fit them with a faddle. Of 
this kind are feveral Spanifh and Barbary Horfes, and many 
of the Danifh and Flanders breed: ‘Their Joints with old : 
age grow alfo fo ftiff, dnd their Knees and Hocks bend, and 
are apt to trip and ftumble upon every the jeaft defcent, 
tho’ the way be fmooth and no ways rugged. After which 
they are of little ufe to the owner. Hy 
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Such Faults and Defeéts as ought chiefly to be avoided in 
buying of Horsgs. a 

Believe moft of thofe who have any great dealings in No {mall 
Horfes will readily agree in this, that’ few things indifficulty 

common life are more difficult than the buying of a Horfein buying 

well: and I have known many who boafted of their {kill of a Horie 

and dexterity that way, and made greater pretences than well. 

others in the knowledge of Horfes, very much deceived. 

This is a matter that does not depend upon a man’s having 

more wifdom or parts than his neighbours, but upon long 

experience, with a good tafte or fancy regulated with fome 
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jadgment; otherwife a man is like to make but an indifferent 
choice. a, 
There are fo many circumftantial niceties about Horfes, 
efpecially in what relates to the fhape, make, and goings of a 
Horfe ; and fo much is faid about the marks of goodnefs and 
badnefs in Horfes, that it would fill up a whole volume to 
recount half of what one may hear talked in a few days up- 
on that-fubjeét ; and therefore I fhall only here have a re- 
gard principally to fuch things as relate to a Horfe’s being 
found or unfound, as that which more immediately concerns 
my prefent province, with fuch natural defeéts and imperfec- 
tions as render Horfes the moft unfit for common ufe; and 
fhall recommend thofe who would be further inftruGed in 
fuch matters to the writings of the Duke of Newcaftle, and 
to the works of the French and Italian equerries, who have 
_ been very minute in all thofe parts of Horfemanthip. 

Sufficient | When a man is about to chufe a Horfe, if he be never fo 
trialnecef- good a judge, yet he mutt be furced to take fome things upon 
fary. truft, unlefs he be allowed a fufficient trial; for feveral de- 
fects in a Horfe are of fuch a nature, that they cannot be 

_ eafily difcovered till a perfon has had him a fhort time in his”. 
own keeping. If a Horfe has a Jamenefs in any part, that is 
eafily perceived ; if a Horfe’s Limbs are fwelled ; if he has 
fpecks or defluxions on his eyes; if he ftartles and flies off 
at the fight of common objects ; if his Feet are fo plainly 
bad as to make him go cripling along; if he heaves at his 
Flanks, and coughs: Thefe, and many more of fuch-like, 
are defects that cannot be hid even from thofe who perhaps 
know but lJittle-of a Horfe. And as to the fhape and goings 
of a Horfe, fome criticize with more judgment, and are lefs 
_ guided by fancy than others; but the hidden faults of a Horfe 
are not fo eafily feen into: For inftance, fome Horfes, when 
turned fix or feven years old, are fubject.to a dry chronical 
fixed cough, which comes upon them at uncertain times per- 
haps twice or thrice a day, efpecially when fuch Horfes hap- 
pen to catch a frefh cold: Sometimes a Horfe with this ma- — 
Jady coughs feldom but after drinking ; fometimes one thal! 
never hear him cough while he is in exercife, but as foon as 
he comes into a ftable, or ftands ftill any time after riding, 
he falls into a vehement fit of coughing, which offen  lafts 
but a little while. Sometimes he fhall not be heard cough 
more than any other found Horfe for feveral weeks; and 
when the owner is ready to think him recovered, he fhal! fall 

_ again into his old way of coughing all of a fudden, and with- 
out any fymptoms of a frefh cold. As. this is a malady that 
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cannot be eafily cured, and often, tho’ not always, endan- 
gers a Horfe’s wind, fo it is not eafily difcovered by any ap- 
parent fymptoms to the buyer, unlefs by chance he fees him 
fall into one of his fits of coughing; for the method that moft 
people take to try a Horfe’s wind, by pinching the Windpipe, 
will make any Horfe cough dry and hollow: So that a man | 
_ by fuch trial may be eafily deceived ; and there will be but 
little alteration in the Flanks, unlefs a Horfe be old, or his 
- wind pretty far gone. : | 
The goodnefs or badnefs of the Eyes is another thing 
wherein the beft judges are fometimes miftaken; for moft 
people regard the clearnefs and tranfparency of the eye, which 
indeed ought to be confidered: but it is worth obferving, that 
Horfes, before they are fix years old, have not that tranfpa- 
rency in their Eyes which they arrive at afterwards, becaufe 
while they are young and growing, their juices are vifcid and 
-balfamic ; fo that their Eyes look thicker or clearer in propor- 
tion as their blood and juices happen to be more or lefs in a 
good ftate. The fame may be obferved in all Horfes that 
have colds when the veflels of the Eyes are full: The Eyes 
at that time look thick and fometimes inflamed, and a blow 
on the Eye or a bite will have the fame effect when there is 
not the leaft danger of Blindnefs. 
It is not therefore always the clearnefs of the Eye that de- The 
notes its goodnefs, but a Man is alfo to form his judement know- 
from other indications, particularly from the form and man- ledge of 
ner of the Eye, which includes not only the Body of the the Eyes. 
Eye but the Eye-Lids, Eye-Brows, and all the parts belong- 
ing to it. Many good ey’d Horfes have a heavinefs in their 
countenance with a Lowering-Brow, yet great numbers of 
this afpect go blind with Cataraéts when they are about feven _ 
years old, or between feven and eight, and fometimes later. 
Thefe are the moft fufpicious where there is a Bunch or full-'Their fe- 
nefs between the upper Eye-Lid and the Eye-Brow, with averal de- 
fullnefs round the under Eye Lid; fo that the Eye appears as fects. 
if it was inviron’d ina Ring. Such Horfes are often flefhy 
about the Head and Jaws, which, upon every cold, or other’ 
flight accident, éxpofes them to defluxions on their Eyes. 
When the Eye is extremely flat or funk within its orbit, it 
is always a bad fign, even tho’ thére be no defluxion or hu- 
mour upon it: A fmall pig Eye is none of the beft, nor a 
very laree gogling Eye. The one ofien perifhes for want of 
nourifhment, occafion’d by fome defect in the Nerves or the. 
Arteries that fupply it with Blood; the other by being too 
Seabee I | area much 
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much expofed to accidents, and by having too great fupplies 
of nourifhment. 

_ That Eye is almoft always. weak which is of a longith oval 
Figure, efpecially where the two corners are narrow like the 
fhape of analmond, When the coat or membrane that rifes 
from the under part of the Eye happens to be large and thick 
{o as to prefs the Eye-Ball, and the caruncle or kernel on the 
inward corner next the Nofe | is {fpungy and moift, tho’ there 
‘is fometimes a remedy for this defea, yet fuch Haiks in the 
end generally go blind. 

When the Eyes are bad, the Mufcles or movers of the 
Eyes are generally weak ; s if the Eye looks dead and life- 
lefs, the beft way of trial is to hold up the Horfe’s head in the 
fame manner as when a drench is to be given, which will 
draw the Eye upwards ; and if it remains there fixed and im- 
moveable, or has a languid motion, it is a pretty fure fign the | 
Hye is bad.. And this trial will, for the moft part, hold good 
whether the Eye be moift or dry. 

Some regard the colour of the Eye, which however is dif- 
ferent according to the difference of colour in Horfes; and 
indeed we are fo far to regard the colour, that if the Iris or 
circle that furrounds the Pupil or fight of the Eye be diftin&, 
and of a pale variegated cinnamon colour, it always denotes 
a good Eye. For the Iris is always moft diftin& where the 
humours of the Eye are moft clear and pellucid, and thofe 
Horfes have the beft Eyes which in colour refemble the Eyes 
of a fheep or goat; but few Horfes arrive to that perfeftion 
of colour and tranfparency till they are at leaft fix years old 
or upwards. On the other hand, if the Iris or circle round 
the Pupil be of a dark muddy colour, and does not appear 
diftin@ and variegated till one approaches near the Eye, and 
if the narrow fky-coloured Verge she we obferve more 
or lefs in moft Horfes on the outlide of the Iris) happens to 
be. of a milky hue, it is no good fign, Neverthelefs wall- 
ey’d Horfes have for the moft part good Eyes, 

Some in examining the Eyes have aregard to the colour 
of the Horfe, which q take to be no fure way of judging, for - 
as there are good Horfes of all colours, fo there are good Ey’d 
Horfes of all colours. T he Grey, efpecially the Pidgeon or 
Dove-coioured Grey, are the moft fufpected, alfo the Iron- | 
Grey, andthe Dun, &c. But I think I may fay from Expe- 
rience, that whatever colour is the moft common among 
Horfes, fo as to exceed in number, abounds moft with bad 
Eyes. And I have obferved as many bad ey’d Horfes among 
the Black coach breed as any other. 
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Moft people in examining a Horfe’s Eyes lead him under The bet 
a Gateway or fome fhade, that they may fee perfectly the Way of 
colour and tranfparency of the Eye: but the beft way is to e¢xamin- 
| obferve his couatenance when he comes firft out of a dark ™8 2 
‘ftable into a ftrong light; for if he has any weaknefs in his Horfe's 
| Eyes he will wrinkle his Brow, and look upwards to receive “Y°* 
| more light; and if the Pupil at the fame time be large it is 2 
| bad fign; and therefore the beft way is to look to a Horfe’s 
Eyes firft in the fade, to obferve the dimenfions of the Pupil, 
and if that leflens upon his coming out into a ftrong light, 
| it is almoft an infallible fign that the Eye 1s good. 
Some fufpedt all Horfes that ftartle to have bad Eyes; in- 
| 


deed many bad Ey’d Horfes are apt to ftartle: But a Horfe 
that {tares and looks upwards, lifting his Feet high when he 
moves, and as if afraid to touch the Ground, fuch is more 
likely to have bad Eyes tham one that ftartles ; for many Horfes 
_ftartle merely out of fear, and l imagine not a few from fome 
defect in vifion, wiz. from feeing objects indiftinctly at fome | 
| diftance, in all which cafes the Eyes may be ftrong and dur- 
| able, tho’ many fancy them to be weak. But if a Horfe fre- 
- quently ftartles when no object is before him that might caufe 
him to ftartle, we may then fufpect his Eyes to be but in- 
different. eA 33 ig | 
- Upon the whole, that Eye is generally good where the 
Eyelids are thin, where the outward coat or Tunicle of the 
Eye is alfo thin and delicate, where the Caruncle next the 
Nofe is fmall and dry, where the Eye is tranfparent and 
{prightly, when a Horfe-has a bold refolute look, and takes 
notice of objeéts without fear. On the other hand, when a 
Horfe moves his Ears backward and forwards, and feems 
furprifed at every noife or, motion of the Hand; when he 
raifes his Feet high, is uncertain in his walk or ftep, and un- 
equal in his goings, when his Eyes appear full and fwoln with 
a flefhy circle round them, or when they are funk or flat, of 
of a longifh oval figure, when the outer coat is thick and 
covers a great part of the Eye-Ball, and the Glands or Ker- 
nels of the Eye are fpongy and moift, all thefe denote the 
badnefs of the Eyes, and are often the forerunners of Blind- 
nefs. 
The next thing to be regarded in the chufing of a Horfe is 
his Feet, that they be good and durable, for bad Feet in a 
Horfe is like a Houfe that has a weak foundation, for fuch an 
one will do but little fervice. I fhall not here take much no- 
tice of the defects of bad fhoeing, or other accidents, for thefe 
will be treated of in their proper place, but of thofe chiefly 
fis fs | : ns 7 which 
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which are natural to fome Horfes, that expofe them more 
than others to lamenefs, or at leaft make them unfit for the © 
moft common ufes, as hunting and travelling. 

The The knowledge of the Feet is reckon’d more eafy than. 
know- that of the Eyes, and I have feen many guefs pretty well of 
ledge of the goodnefs of a Horfe’s Feet, without any other examina- 
the Feet. tion than juft to view them as he ftands or walks. However, 

I would advife no Man to truft to fo fuperficial a judgment, - 
for tho’ one may fee the form and fhape of the Foot to be 
fair and promifing, yet there are other things to be confi- 
dered, without which a good Horfeman may be deceived. 
Athin <A Horfe may have a well-made Foot, and well-propor- 
or weak tion’d, and yet if it chance to be thin and weak, the buyer 
Foot, its will be difappointed of his expectations, for fuch a foot is 
defeéts. Jiable to be {poil’d in fhoeing, by travelling on hard ftony 
grounds, by too much drought in hot feafons, or by too much 
moifture in winter. A thin Foot is that where the Cruft or 
horn is thin. “This may be eafily feen when the Shoe is taken 
off, becaufe the Verge all round the Soal will appear thin; 
and where it is fo, a Horfe will winch with the leaft touch of 
the pincers ; but as this trial will feldom be allowed in buying 
of a Horfe, the beft way to thofe who would be acquaint- 
ed with fuch things, is to obferve the bottom of the’ Cruft, 
which is generally ragged, and where the Shoe-nails are 
clench’d and rivited: Ifthefe be hich, it is a token the Foot 
is thin, and that there has not been fufficient hold for the 
Nails, without driving them a good way upwards in the Cruft. 
In a thin Foot the Heel and Frog are alfo apt to be foft and 
tender to the touch, and by reafon of the weaknefs natural —— 
to fuch kind of Foot, it fometimes turns awry, and one point 
of the Heel will ftand higher than the other, tho’ this may 
be alfo owing to the crookednefs of the Paftern-joints, and 
will fometimes happen where the Foot is tolerably ftrong,. , 
but is moft common to fuch as have weak Feet; and where 
it is fo, the Horfe wears his Shoes more on one fide than the 
other, and often caufes him to cut and go lame in a journey. 
A very As athin weak Foot is juftly reckoned a very great defect 
fron or In a Horfe, fo a very ftrong Foot is not always the moft €ligi- 
hard Foot. ble, but is liable to feveral accidents. A ftrong Foot has the 
Fibres of the Hoof very diftinét, and for the moft part run -. 
in a flraight line from the Coronet to the Toe, like the grain 
of Oak, Lignum Vita, or any other hard wood that eafily 
fplits ; and tho’ fome fuch Feet will aft very well, and keep 
free from accidents, where fufficient care is taken to keep them 
moift and pliable, yet when they happen to be neglected up- 
; | en 
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on a long journey, or much hard riding, efpecially on dry 
ftony grounds, or when they ftand long in a hot dry flable, 
they will go lame and tender at the fame time that no defect 
is to be feen on the Foot; for when the foft parts within are 
bruifed by the hardnefs of the Hoof, or by the ‘Thicknefs and 
hardnefs of the Soal, which in all fuch Feet is like a plate of 
Iron ; and when this happens a Horfe will be in pain, and 
the true caufe fometimes not found out for along time, which 
I have known in feveral inftances ; nor is it eafy to reftore 
fuch Feet to a due temperament, as will be fhewn hereafter. 

When a Horfe that has a very ftrong Foot takes up a Chan- 
nel-Nail, or happens to be cut into the quick with a fharp 
' Bone, a fharp Flint or piece of Glafs, and a flow of humours 
follows upon fuch a wound or puncture, the confinement 
thefe meet with from the ftrength of the Foot creates much 
anguifh, and for want of vent below frequently caufes an 
eruption round the Coronet, which proves for the moft part 
troublefome, and makes the cure tedious and uncertain, efpe- 
cially when fuch cafes happen to fall into bad hands. 

I have known fome inftances where the Hoof and the Seal 
have been quite loofened from all their attachments to the 
Foot, the Filaments and Fibres that unite the horny part to ~ 


the Flefh being all torn and pull’d afunder by the thicknefs | 


and ftrength of the Horn; and where this‘happens in any de- 
gree it is apt to leave a tendernefs behind it, unlefs an un~ 
common care be taken to prevent it. & 

But the greateft inconveniency in a very hard ftrong Foot, 
is its being fubject to Refts and Fiflures, which cleave the 
Hoof quite thro’, fometimes from the Coronet down to the 
bottom ; and this kind of Foot is the more eafily expofed to 
fuch- accidents, that the horny Fibres have a more vifible 
ftraight direction than where the Feet are more foft and pliable ; 
thefe clefts being for the moft part in the Quarter, feldom 
admit of any other remedy than extirpating the whole piece 
that lies next the Heel, which defeét is from thence called a 


falfe Quarter, wherein the cure is feldom fo perfe@, efpecially a 


in the fore Feet, as to leave no infirmity or blemifh be- * 


hind it. When the Fiflure or Cleft does not penetrate thro’ - 


the Horn, but makes a line on the Surface it is called a Sand Hh 


Crack, being very common in fome fandy countries, where 
the Horfes Hoofs turn dry and crack with the heat of the 
fand. ‘Thefe are but little regarded where the lines are fu- 
perficial and not deep in the Horn, and are often cur’d by 
rafping the Foot, ‘and keeping it cool and moift. However, 
it is a defect that muff leflen the value of a Horfe, in pro- 
' , portion 
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_ portion to the degree of goodnefs or badnefs of his Foot; for 


Narrow 
Heels. 


when ihe Foot happens to be otherwile bad, thefe blemifhes 
often degenerate and are of ill confequence. 

The next defect I fhall take notice of inthe Feet, is of 
thofe Horfes that have narrow Heels. Some Horfes Feet are 
tolerably good even where the Heels are narrow, but when 
the Foot is hot and inclined to rottennefs, and the Quarters 
Jofe the round turn that they ought to have as they ap- 
proach the Heel, and look as if they were bent and pinch’d 
together, infomuch that the Heels of fome fuch Horfes are 
not above two fingers in breadth, then the Foot is bad; and 
the way that many take to mend thefe kind of Feet, “by 
hollowing on each fide the Frog, and thinning the Quarters 
to caufe them to ftretch to a wider fhoe makes them worfe = 
for the ftretching out the Quarters contraéts the Hoof on the 
Inftep, and almoft always turns fuch Horfes hoof-bound and 
wire heel’d. 


Binding of But Horfes often grow hoof-bound from other caufes, 


the Hoof. 


Ocher de- 
ets of the 
Feet. 


and in fome it proceeds from the fhape of the Coffin- 
Bone, when it happens to be flat or hollow, where it ought 
to be rifing and round, when the Coffin drops by thinning 
the Sole too much, and not taking care to ftay it up with 
ftuffing and fplinters, and from difeafes in the Feet that leave 
a weaknefs and deformity in them. But when a Horfe 
that has a very ftrong flinty Foot happens to be hoof-bound, 
the cafe generally turns out bad. For the harder the Hoof 
the more it prefies round the Inftep and Heel. This pref{- 
fure makes the parts all round the Coronet to grow flefhy 
and project over the Inftep, fo as to be conitantly bruis’d 
by the upper part of the Hoof, efpecially when a Horfe 
carries any great weight upon him, and by this means in 
the end ingenders a Quitor, which creeps fo under the 
Hoof that it can feldom be removed without the lofs of a 
Quarter, the fame as when there is a Fiffure and Cleft, or 
rather worfe becaufe of the depreffion and binding all round 
the upper part of the Foot with the diftemperature of the 
Coronet, which often renders fuch cures both very tedious 
and imperfect. ‘Therefore this ought to be well look’d into, 
efpecially in chufing a faddle Horfe, that his Feet be tole- 
rably fhaped, fmooth and cool, not natrrow-heel’d, nor hoof- 
bound, neither weak-footed, nor too remarkably ftrong, for 
moit Horfes of this latter kind are alfo coarfe and chiefly fit 

for labour. Bits. | 
Another thing that ought carefully to be look’d into, is 
that both his fore Feet be of equal fize, for wherever this 
| defect 
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defect is the leaft apparent, tho’ it may proceed from a 
Horfe’s ufing one Leg more than the other, as it happens 
to working Men who ufe the right Hand and Arm more 
than the left; yet when one Foot is fmaller than the other, 
it is a blemifh, and carries fome doubt that fuch a Foot 
may in time fail and perifh, even as thele do that have 
been hurt by accidents, or after old lamenefies in the Shoul- 
ders, Legs, and mufcular parts, where the Foot at laft pe- 

rihes in proportion as the mufcular and nervous parts fhrink 
and diminifh. 

Another defect in Horfes bee, is when they are flat and 
without depth. If fuch a Foot happens to be ftrong and the 
Hoof fmooth, if the Seal be alfo firm, and the Frog ne 
ways rotten or flefhy, fuch a Horfe will indure the Roads to- 
lerably well. But when a flat Foot is fhap’d like an oifter, 
has many rings or wrinkles, if the Soal be foft, and the Frog 
fiefhy and fpungy, it is a very great defect. Soe Horfes are 
fo remarkably faulty in this refpedt, that the Frog bunches out 
beyond the bottom Cruft of the Hoof, that their Shoes muft 
be made hollow, and the Plates fo broad as almoft to cover 
the whole bottoms of their Feet, to keep them from the 
Ground. But indeed fuch Horfes are only fit fora draught, 
and not for the Saddle. 

Some Horfes have tolerably good Feet, only that their 
Heels arelow. Horfes that have long yielding Pafterns are 
the moft fubje&t to this defe&t, and a Ifo thofe that have their 
Pafterns very fmall, fhort, a itanding almoft quite upright ; 
thefe have generaliy long Heels and flat Feet, and their Fore 
Legs coming ftraight dows: from thei Shoulder te the Foot, 
without any bending of the Pafterns, and for this reafon are 
frequently called Goat-leg’d. Many of the Horfes bred in 
the Fens are of this kind, have but an aukward ufe of their 
limbs, and make very bad travellers, and thofe low-heeled 
Horfes which have very long yielding Patterns, are apt to 


have their Heels wear quite to nothing upon a journey, and | 


all the care imaginable in f{hoeing cannot prevent it. 
A very high Heel is another extreme which greatly leffens 


the value of a Horfe; for even where fuch a Foot happens: 


to be {trong and {mooth, it is neverthelefs, the caufe of un- 

fteadinefs in a Horfe’s going, expofes him often to trip and 
ftumble, to fprains in the Coffin and Paftern Joints, &c. 

_ There is one kind of Horfe, efpecially among the coach 


and cart breed, very remarkable for a large deep foot ; the- 


Horn extremely thick and fcaly, the Heels broad and moul- 
dring, and are apt to grow fo very faft, that the Farriers 
| when 
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when they go about to fhoe fuch Horfes, thinking to eafe 
them of their great load, and to bring their Feet into a better 
fize, pare and talp them to fuch a degree, that. they leave 
their Feet much larger about the Coronet and Inftep than 
at the bottom; fo chat they alwaystook as if they went upon 
Pattens, Walens, is not only vay ugly, but fuch Horfes are 
feldom good for much. 

A very large Foot of any kind is to be avoided in a Horfe, 
even fuppofing it to be in itfelf firm and good. But when I 
fpeak of a large Foot, I mean only when it is difproportion’d 
to his other parts, for a large Horfe muft of courfe havea 
larger Foot than a fimallone. But when we fee the Foot 
large and the Limb. fmall, in all fuch it muft be obferved by 
thofe who have experience, that the Bones and Sinews are 
alfo flender, which not only denotes weaknefs, but heavinefs 
and inaptitude to any brifk and vigorous action; and are 
therefore unfit for the Coach or Saddle, but to draw in a 
Cart or Waggon, or to carry a Burden. 

Some object greatly againft white Feet, as being generally 
worle than thofe of any other colour, Indeed when a Horfe 
has too many of his Feet white, they do not always prove the 
heft, yet I have feen white-footed Horfes have their Feet 
fuch as the ableft Judges could not find fault with. Whena 
Poot is fmooth and tough, of a middle fize, without wrin- 
kles, neither too hard and brittle, nor too foft, and when the 
Heel is firm, open, and no ways fpungy or rotten, and the 


Frog horny and dry, and the Soal fomewhat hollow, like the | 


infide of a Dith or Bowl, whatever be the colour, fuch a Foot 
will forthe moft part turn out good, tho’ the dark or black 
Hoof, where it refembles that of a Deer, is generally the 
beft; and for this reafon thofe whq,are the moft curious about 
a Horfe’s Feet, do not chufe facts have much white upon 
their Legs and Palterns, to avoid their having too many 

white F eet, 
- The The next thing to be regarded in a Horfe is his Shoulders, 
know- that they are not too much loaded; for a Horfe that has 
ledgeof heavy Shoulders can never move well ; on the other hand, 
the Shoul- one that has very thin Shoulders, whith a narrow Cheift or 
ders. Bofom, tho’ ‘he may’ move brifkly while he keeps found, 
yet fuch Horfes are generally weak, and the moft eafily 
lam’d in their Shoulders of all ser, A. narrow-chelted 
Horfe turns his Elbows inwards towards his Brifket, and his 


‘Toes outwards, crofles his Legs in travelling, and fometimes 


cuts himfelf; and thefe fort of Horfes, by their unfteadinefs, 
areas apt to. trip and ftumble as the. Horfes that are thick 


fhoulder’ dy 
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fhoulder’d, tho’ they do not fo eafily come down; in the | 


main they are of lefs value, for if they happen to get lame 
they are fit for nothing, being weak and flender ; whereas 
thick fhoulder’d Horfes are generally ftrong, and if any 
accident happens that renders them unfit for other ufes, 
they will ferve for a Waggon or Team, but a heavy- 
fhoulder’d Horfe at beft, ig neither fit for the Saddle, nor 
for a Coach, nor indeed for any thing that requires ex- 
pedition. . : 

But that the Reader may underftand what I mean, by 
a heavy-fhoulder’d and thick-fhoulder’d Horfe, it will be 


neceflary to obferve, that fome Horfes have their fhoulders 


full, and yet no ways loaded; and when this proceeds only 
from the largenefs of the Bones and Mufcles, and when 
thefe are firm, and not loofe and flabby, fuch Shoulders will 


be fufficiently pliable. All the Barbary Horfes I have feen — 


are of this kind, and yet moft of them have mov’d well in 
‘ their natural fhort quick action. But when the Shoulders are 
Joaded with Flefh, and the Breaft or Bofom is alfo flefhy ; 
the Mufcles in this cafe are generally clog’d, which being 
the inftruments of motion, fuch Horfes can never ftep out 
with freedom, but as if they went upon Stilts: But_ the 


iy 


Flefhy 


- worft fort of all others, are thofe where the Breaft projeéts Shoulders, 


and hangs over, fo that the fore Legs are placed backwards, ° 
and appear as if they were ftuck into a Horfe’s Britket. 
A Horfe of this make is the moft dangerous of all others to 
the Rider, for when he ftumbles it is fcarce poffible to 
recover him from falling, becaufe of the backward pofition 
of his limbs, and the load that lies forward upon his Breaft ; 
and therefore fuch are abfolutely to be rejected. | 

Some Horfes are greatly charged with Flefh, or rather 


may be faid to be grofs upon the top of their Shoulders and 


all over their Withers, which however is more an incon- 
veniency than any hindrance to their motion, befides that 
this flefhinefs often abates with exercife. It is a blemith 
more to be obferved in Colts and young Horfes before they 
have been hous’d and broke than afterwards. We daily 
» fee Horfes of this kind whofe Shoulders in all other re- 
fpects are flat and finely made, and move almoft as well 
as thofe that have no futh defects. | 
It may be obferved, that fome thick-fhoulder’d Horfes 
have alfo very thick fhort Necks: Thefe are ufually the 
moft flefhy of all others, and are worfe than thofe that are 
thick fhoulder’d, and at the fame time fmall and flender 
neck’d, baving this additional ill quality, that they are almoft 
lag 3 ee Cc always 
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always heavy upon the hand, and as themfelves are foon 
tir’d, fo they foon tire their ios 

_ The knowledge of the Shoulders is a thing very material 
in the choofing of a Horfe, becaufe his good or ill Going 
depends fo much upon the make and placing of his 
Shoulders, that thofe’ who have had the greateft expe- 
rience will never fix upon a Horfe meerly from the fhape 
of his Shoulders, becaufe in this refpect the beft judge 
may be miftaken, unlefs at the fame time he fee him move 
with eafe and freedom. Sometimes Horfes that have fine 
Shoulders move but indifferently, which may be owing to an 
over-great length of their Limbs, humours caus’d by “undue 
exercife or other accidents ; and therefore the belt way to 
judge is from the motions of a Horfe; make him go at 
fome little diftance, and obferve whether there is a corre- 
fpondence and harmony between the motion of the Shoulders 
and the motion of the Limbs, for if the Limbs do not har- 
monize with the Shoulders, but the motion feems to be more 
in the Limbs than the Shoulders, it is a plain Indication that 
fuch a Horfe muft want freedom in his Shoulders ; but when 
the Shoulders, Knees, and Pafterns all: act together in con- 
cert, and have but one fpring of motion, then the Horfe may 
be faid to move well and with freedom. 

The next thing to be confidered is the Limbs, which 
ought to be free from Splents and Windgals. The Splents. 
that grew on the flat part of the Shank Bone are of little © 
confequence, otherwife than that they are.an Eye-fore; 
but when a Splent is fituated near the Knee Joint, or be- 
low near the Paftern, it may endanger lamenefs, and if a 
Horfe does not go downright lame with it, he will be exceed- 
ing ftiff, efpecially after riding; but when the Splent lies 
on the infide between the Bone and the Sinew, that Horfe 
is in danger of incurable Lamenefs, and his cafe is the worfe, 
that fuch a Splent cannot be eafily removed without hurting 

the Sinew. 

Windgals are little loofe flatulent Tumours, containing 
no fuppurated matter within them, but a very little Moi- 
fture and Air. ‘They are generally fituated on each fide the 
back, Sinew towards the Heel, fometimes on the Fore Legs, 
but moft frequently behind, and fometimes both beforeand 
behind, and are moveable to the touch. The fame kind of 
Yes acuke are often met with about the Knees and Hecks, — 
but then they are always attended with Lamenefs. When 
they come in the Hocks they are generally attended alfo with 
a Blood Spavin or Varifle, as the French more fe 

term 
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term it; but wherever they happen to be, they muft leffen 

the Horfe’s value exceedingly, being either the effects of 

weak Limbs, or very hard riding and abufe. 

_ The Limbs fhould therefore be clean, free from Splents 

and Windgals, the Knees fhould be ftraight and not bend- 

ing: It is always a fign of ftrength and a@iivity when the 
Shin and Shank are thin, the Back-Sinews {trong and well 

brac’d, with a perceptible dittinGiion between the Sinew and 

the Bone, fo that the fmall of the Legs be not of too round 
a make, but according to the Jockey’s terms, flat and 

lathy. ‘The Paftern-joints clean, efpecially the lower Paf- 

terns, that they may be free from Ring-bones and other Ring- 
fwellings near the. Coronet, which are fometimes of jj] bones. 
confequence. The Hocks fhould alfo be lean and dry, Curbs, &c, 
free from Curbs, Spavins of all kinds, and from’ Puffs 

and flatulent Swellings, which upon every alternate motion, 

or upon the preflure of the Finger, fhift from fide to fide; 

for all thefe are great faults in a Horfe that cannot be ealily 
remedied. 

The next thing to be confidered is the Body or Carcafs, The 
which ought not to be too fmall and flender; for a fmall Carcafs, 
carcafs’d Horfe is generally weak. On the other hand, a 
very large carcafs’d Horfe proves often heavy and unac- 
tive, and when he happens to be underlimb’d it is rec- 
koned a great Fault, tho’ I have known this remark often- 
times fail, and Horfes, that have been reckoned very much 
under-limb’d, prove as ftrong, and fully as ferviceable as 
any other. oe 

A low Back is another fault that almoft every body com- 
plains of, and betokens weaknels, tho’ a moderate finking 
below the Withers is not at all amifs when the Back is other- 
wife ftraight. When this finking is to no extream, the Fore- 
hand generally rifes well. But wien a Horfe has a low Back; 
and is higher behind than before, it is not only ugly, but fuch 
-Horfes are generally weak, are apt to be pinch’d in: their 
Shoulders, and have an aukward way of going, which is 
owing to the heavinefs of their hind parts, which hinders 
them getting on. | : , 

Some are fond of Horfes that are home rib’d, which indeed 

_ is a property that denotes both Beauty and Strength, as thofe 
that are open rib’d are looked upon to be weak and loofe ; but 
In fome Horfes the fhort Ribs approach fo near the Haunches, 
that they have fcarce liberty to breathe, and fuch Horfes are 
the moft out of wind of any other when put upon hard exer- 
cife, and eafily go broken winded, as I have often obferved. 
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But a Horfe that is open and Joofe in his Flanks, like a 


Greyhound, is liable to many difadyantages which would be 
too tedious here to relate; fuch are always narrow over the 
Chine, have little or no Belly but what is forced by art and 
feeding ; and tho’ we find fome of this kind more vigorous 
than others, and even exceed all expectation, yet the gene- 
rality of fuch Horfes are feldom fit to carry a great weight, 
orto hold out in hard riding. Some are great admirers of 
fhort-back’d Horfes, which is a right way of judging fo far as 
this ftands in oppofition to a very long Back. But fome 
Horfes Backs are fo very fhort, notwithftanding they are 
otherwife of a good fize, that they feem to be drowned under 
common furniture. But when a tall Horfe happens to have 
a fhort Carcafs, and very long Legs like a Spider, fuch a 


Horfe is feldom good for much. If a Horfe’s Back be fhort, . 


his whole Body and Limbs ought to be fhort, and then it de- 
notes ftrength and firmnefs; but moft of thefe make but a 
flow progrefs on a Journey, tho’ they will indure and hold 
out as long as any other, unlefs they be urg’d on with Horfes 
of greater fpeed. 


It always denotes ftrength in a Horfe when his Carcafs is ~ 
of a moderate fize. His Ribs large, his Flanks not hol- | 


low but fmooth and full, with a ftraight Back, or but a 
very little finking, his hind Parts or uppermoft Haunches 
not rifing higher than his Shoulders. A Roach Back, viz. 
where a Horfe’s Back is a little arched behind the Saddle, 
tho’ it adds no great beauty to a Horfe, many of this kind 
being alfo flat ribb’d, yet they are for the’ moft part ftrong 
and. durable, and often prove fit both for hunting and the 
road, . | 

Another thing to be regarded in a Horfe is his Wind, which 
may eafily be known by the motion of his Flanks, and fome 
other figns. Many Horfes. breathe thick, and yet are not 
broken-winded. A thick-winded Horfe fetches his Breath 
often, and fometimes rattles and wheefes. This will hap- 
pen to any Horfe that is foggy and foul fed, without fufficient 
exercife, efpecially to Horfes that are newly come off rank 
Pafture, where they have lainlong. But if a Horfe has been 
in good keeping, and had-due exercife, and yet thefe fymp- 
toms appear, it is to be fufpected there is fome defect either 


t 


accidental or natural, fuch as a narrow Cheft, or fome obfti- © 


nate cold that has contaminated his Lungs: This fymptom 
fometimes happens to Horfes that are ribb’d home too clofe, 
which will caufe fuch to be fhort breath’d when they are hard 


rid. But a Horfe feldom comes to be thoroughly broken- 


winded — 
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winded till he is feven or eight years old, the reafon of which 
J thall give hereafter, when I come to treat of thofe Mala- 
dies. in the mean time I fhal! obferve, that the beft way to 
‘ know a broken-winded Horfe, is to obferve his Flanks while 
he ftands quiet in the Stable. A broken-winded Horfe al- 
ways pinches in his Flanks with a very flow motion and drops 
them fuddenly, which any one with a little obfervation will 
eafily perceive, and when very bad, coughs vehemently and 
often farts, with a continual working in his Fundament ; his 
Noftrils alfo work as if he wasina Fever, and yet no fymp- 
toms of great heat and inflammation, and feldom any abate- 
ment in his appetite. Thefe are the fureft figns to know a 
broken- winded Horfe. In other cafes, when a Horfe is only 
thick-winded from any accident or natural defect, the beft 
way to find that out, is to put him into brifk exercife, and h 
will foon difcover his infirmity, | : 

I need fay nothinz of the Glanders, becaufe few Horfes Other 
are offered to fale with this Malady. However, one fhould Defeds in 
always feel under a Horfe’s Jaws, that he be free from in- Horfes to 
fated Kernels, efpecially if he be turn’d of feven years old, be obferv- 
for at that time there is danger, even tho’ there be no run- ¢4. 
ning at his Nofe. But loofe moving Kernels are very com- 
mon to young Horfes when they happen to catch cold, efpe- 
cially thofe that have never had the Strangles. Neverthelefs 
thefe fymptoms are eafily removed, except when the Ker- 
nels are fixed tothe Jaw Bone, and then they are to be fuf- 
pected. 

There are many other defects that may be taken notice 
of in Horfes, both with refpe& to their fhape and their ac- 
tion, which very much leffen their value. A Horfe that - 

~hasalarge flefhy Head, with a grofs thick Neck, will al- 
ways go heavy on hand, as I have already hinted. Leaf- 
ear’d Horfes that have broad dangling Ears like the Leaves 
of a Bay-Tree, are altogether ungraceful, and have much 
of the Cart Breed. A Horfe that has a Deer or Stag’s Neck, 
that is when it bunches out with a femi-circle before, and 
finks on the Creft where it fhould rife higheft, is not only 
ugly but unpleafant to the Rider, and the Horfe-Courfers 
are apt to fay of fuch Horfes, that their Necks are turn’d 
the wrong fide upwards. A Goofe-rumpt Horfe has much 
of the Cart Breed, and is for the moft part ftubborn and 
flugeith. A Horfe that has his Hocks diftant and very wide, 
feldom moves well, but is apt to cut and fhave by crofiing 
one Leg over the other. On the other hand, a Cat-ham’d, 
or Batle-ham’d Horfe, as fome term it, wz. where the Hocks 
ot oe ees 3 | approach 
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approach near together, and the Feet ftand out wide and 
ftraddling, will always appear with a remarkable meannefs, 
if his ether parts are never fo well moulded, befides that it 
often denotes weaknefs. Flefhy-leg’d Horfes are ufually fub- 
ject to the Greafe, and other infirmities which I fhall not 
here ftay to mention. | : 

The Temper of aHorfe is what ought alfo to be regarded 5 


Tempers becaufe if a Horfe’s Temper be good it very much enhances 
of Horfes.his value, whereas if it be vitious it expofes him to many 


accidents. A fullen ill-condition’d Horfe indangers every 


Viciouf-one that comes near him; and very often will not fpare 


nefs. 


his beft friends. Some are only enemies to Men, but 
with other Horfes are tractable and quiet. Thefe have 
not always the moft true courage, as I have often ob- 
ferved. ‘They are continually in motion when any one 
approaches towards them, expecting to be drub’d, and are 
therefore in’ a conftant ftate of enmity and defence. 
Others are quiet and tractable to Men, and yet are fo 
mifchievous to other Horfes, that they will fcarce fuffer 
any one to come within their reach. Many of this fort 
have true metal and courage, but expofe both themfelves 
and other Horfes to kicks and bruifes, which prove trou- 
blefome and fometimes expenfive to the owner, whereas a 
Horfe of the trueft courage is ufually the beft temper’d, lov- 
ing to his Mafter and Keeper, and never fhews his Metal 
compleatly, but when he is urg’d on by fome noble incentive, 
viz. in a Chafe or running Match, where there are. other 
Competitors; or when he carries a good Horfeman, he will 
then difcover a fort of complacency, and feem.to act every 
way in concert with his Rider. But the Reader will be-apt 


to queftion, how it is poffible for any one to find out. the 


‘Temper of a Horfe without trial? It muft indeed be con- 
felled, that a man who has: had but {mall experience, can 
know very little of the Temper of a Horfe, and even thofe 
who have had the moft experience, can only guefs upon a 
fuperficial knowledge of a Horfe, fo as fometimes to avoid 
buying fuch when they are offered to fale; for fome Horfes 
are exceeding fly and fubtil, will fhew but little of their 
temper when they are cautioufly handled, and yet will fteal 
every opportunity to do mifchief, as all who have been us’d 
much among Horfes muft: have frequently obferved. A vi- 
tious Horfe generally lays back his Ears clofe to his Pole, tho’ 
this is not always a fure prefage-of Vice, for fome very harm-_ 
Jefs Creatures lay back their Ears merely-out of ticklifhne(s, 
or from a playful difpofition, but at the fame time-be puts back 

| oe his 
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his Ears will look pleafant with his Eyes; and with his Mouth |’ 
catch hold of the Crib, whereas a vitious Horfe at the fame 
time he lays back his Ears fhews the whites. of his Eyes, 
and looks fullen and dogged. Some vitious Horfes have a 
plain manifeft frown, which they difcover at all times, and 
give their Countenance fuch an angry Afpeét, as will eafily 
enough be difcovered by thofe who have been us’d ‘among 
Horfes. Befides fuch Horfes always ftand as it were ina 
pofture of defence, having their Heads rais’d and lofty, and 
one of their hind Legs advanced forwards refting upon the 
Toe, ready to lafh out at the firft Perfon that offers to come 
near them ; and this may further be obferved ofa very vitious 
Horfe, that he never will give a plealant look even to the 
Perfon that feeds him. 

Fear is another ingredient in a Horfe’s Temper, that muft Fear. © 
very much leflen his value. A fearful Horfe both endan- c 
gers himfelf and his Rider, more than a vitious Horfe that 
has Courage. Almoft every day affords us inftances of Peo- 
ple being hurt, and fometimes killed by fearful ftartling 
Horfes, and many fuch Horfes are utterly fpoii’d.and ruin’d, 
by the accidents their Fear expofes them to, Befides that 
Fear in a Horfe is hardly ever to be overcome until he grows 
very old and ufelefs, or when he happens to be continually 
harrafs’d with travelling, in the conftant view of all manner 
of Objects, and even then any thing new and uncommon 
will ftill revive his natural Temper and Difpofition, A 
fearful Horfe may be often known at firft fight-by his ftart- 
ling, crouching and creeping. 

A Horfe thatis very hot and fretful is no lefs to be avoided. Fretful- 
But here I would diftinguifh between an eager craving nels... 
Horfe, that ftrives. to be the firft in the Chafe, the foremoft 
in the Field, and one that goes always upon the fret, which 
is properly what I mean here by a hot Horfe. The one 
goes out calmly, and never fhews his metal till a proper op- 
portunity offers. He has thofe qualities that refemble pru- 
dence and courage, the other intemperate heat and rafhnels. 
A hot Horfe begins to fret the moment he comes out of the 
Stable, and continues in that humour till he ‘has quite fa- 
tigu’d himfelf, which forthe moft part foon happens. Such 
Horfes are not able to endure much hardthip, being for the 
moft part but poor feeders, and when they come to go*a_ 
journey they foon lofe their Flefh, have a carrion-like look, 
and feldom perform it without intervals of reft. They rarely 

- laft long, for this temperature expofes them to many acci- 
- dents and difeafes. a | 
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Dullnefs, © A dull heavy phlegmatick Horfe, is the very reverfe of one 


Crib- 
biting. 


that is hot and fiery, and his qualities are eafily known, not- 
withftanding all the arts of the Dealer to put life and fpirit 
into him. A fharp pair of Spurs, the frequent cracking of 
the Whip, a Stimulus under his Vail, will caufe him to 
fhew fomewhat of metal, and carry himfelf to the beft ad- 
vantage; but ftill any tolerable judge will eafily perceive 
that all his action is forced, and no ways natural. He moves 
as if he was in a hurry, and yet with many tokens of hea- 
vinefs. Neverthelefs fome fuch Horfes are of more real va- 
Jue, and laft much longer than thofe that are hot and fretful, 
becaufe they are feldom hurt with labour, nor expofe them- 
felves much to accidents, and if they prove unfit for. the Sad- 
dle, may be ferviceable for many other purpofes. 3 
There is another fort of Vice,-or rather ill Habit, to 
which many Horfes are addicted, which, ought alfo to be 
avoided in choofing a Horfe, and with which I fhall con- 
clude this part of my Subje&t, and that is Crib-biting, or 
the Tick as fome call it, viz. when Horfes catch hold of 
the Edge of the Manger, fuck in the Air and fwallow it 
down in gulps, till they are fometimes fo full that they are 
ready to burft. Some do it only on their Collar Reins, and 
fome on every Poft and Gate they can come at: This Vice 
is more common in London than any where elfe; and may 
either come upon Horfes from very low feeding, while they 


- are young and have craving Appetites, or perhaps by ftand- 


ing much at the Crib while they are fhedding their Teeth, 
for.then their Mouths are hot and their Gums tender and 
itching, which may readily make them fuck in the Air to 
cool their Mouths; but young Horfes are the more apt to 
imbibe this ill habit, when they ftand next thofe that crib, 


for I have often obferved young Horfes take it by imitation, 


tho’ I have alfo known abundance take to it, that have 
neither been in the fight or hearing of any other: This is 


‘a Vice in a Horfe that cannot be eafily hid, for he does it 


openly in his Stall, even tho’ he “may have been often 
beat for it. But the beft way when one looks into a Horfe’s 
Mouth for his Age, is to take notice that his fore Teeth are 
not worn, for if they be worn, it isa fign he cribs; and 
when a Horfe has been long accuftomed to this Vice, the 


- "Teeth will not meet in fome places by the breadth of one’s 
Finger. The Cozch Breed are the moft fubje& to it, and 


a Horfe never lofes this ill Habit during his whole life; 
and indeed all the methods hitherto ‘ufed to break it have 
Foe proved 
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proved ineffeQtua].. Horfes that crib are but of fmall value ; 

they drop a great part of their Food unchew’d, which makes 

them almoft always look lean and jaded, with a flaring Coat, 

and confequently few of them are able to indure much la- 

bour, befides that they are frequently fubject to the Gripes 

and other Maladies, which are owing to their continual 
fucking and filling themfelves with Air, 
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CHAP. Iv. 


| Of the Shape and Make of a Horse, and how his 
_. Parts fhould be framed, in order to appear comely and 

beautiful, with fome Obfervations on the Colour and 
_Maiks of Horses. 


| H O” the moft experienc’d Horfemen are not always 
agreed in fome points relating to the Shape, Make 
| and Goings of a Horfe, yet they almoft always accord in this, 
that there ought to be a juft proportion in all his Parts. 
_ That even when he is taken to pieces, and examined fingly 
in his particular Members, tho’ fome defects may appear, 
| yet when they all bear ajuft correfpondence one to another, 
and concur in fuch a manner as to render his action eafy, 
juft, and regular, fuch a Horfe cannot be greatly difagree- 
able, but will, for the moit part, move well, and with a 
tolerable good grace. On the other hand, fuppofe a Horfe 
has fome parts exquifitely fine, and others indifferent, which 
frequently happens, it will mar his beauty, and caufe him to 
look difagreeable, and for the moft part affect his Gate and 
A@ion. | 
In order to have a Horfe beautiful and finely made, it The pro- 
has been agreed on all hands, that his Head fhould not be per fhape 
Jong nor too large, rather lean than flefhy. His Ears thin and make 
and narrow, and:of a becoming length, well fet on, point- of a good 
ing inwards, His Brow or Forehead not too broad and flat. Horfe. 
His Nofe fomewhat rifing and of a good turn, his Noftrils 
wide and thin, his Muzzle f{mall, his Mouth neither deep 
nor too fhallow, with a Star or Snip down his Forehead, 
or a Blaze, which is no ways unbecoming, unlefs it be 
too large and difproportion’d. -Horfes that are thus mark’d, 
|have generally one or more of their Feet white, which 
is alfo very beautiful and looks lively. His Jaws fhould be 
thin and fufficiently wide, not approaching too near toge- 
ther, nor too high upwards towards the Onfet, that he may 
have fufficient room to carry his Head eafy and in good 
! : place. 
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place. His Eyes well formed, fprightly and of a middle 


fize. His Neck fhould be arched towards the middle, 
arifing by a beautiful gradation out of his Breaft and 
Shoulders, the Mufcles thereof diftiné, but no where 
overcharg’d with Fleth, growing {maller and thinner, as 
it approaches towards his Head. His Shoulders fhould 
be thin from the Withers, with a eradual inlargement 


downwards, that his Bofom or Breaft be not too narrow 


nor too grofs. His Fore-Legs ftraight and well placed : 
His Joints lean and bony: His Knees not bending, and 
his Pafterns not too long: His Feet round and fmooth, 
and his Sinews firm and well-braced: His Carcafs ra- 
ther round than flat: His Back not too low, and for 


ftrength and durablenefs pretty even and ftraight. His — 
Ribs rather home than open, as they approach towards © 
his Haunches: His Britch round, and the Mufcles not 


too flefhy but diftin&: His Hocks or Gambrels neither 


ftanding too wide, nor too near together: His Hocks 


fhould be lean and no ways puffed or‘flefhy: His Pafterns 
fhort, his Legs flat and thin, and his Tail fet on in a 


good place, rather high than low, rifing upon every 
motion of his Body. The more thefe properties con- 
cur in any Horfe the more beautiful he muft be, efpe- 
cially when they correfpond and agree in due proportion 
one to another; and the more a Horfe is wanting in 


thefe, the more plain and ordinary -he will appear. 


I fhall now proceed to fay fomething concerning the 


Marks and Colour of Horfes, feeing fo much of the beau-— 


ty of a Horfe depends upon his being. well-mark’d and 


of a good colour; and alfo becaufe his good or bad pro- 


perties are fometimes denoted from his being of this or that 


Colour, or his having fuch and fuch Marks. Tho’ indeed | 


thefe fignatures- are not ‘always to be depended on, for 


daily experience teaches us, that however true thefe Ob- — 


fervations may prove in the main, yet we often meet with — 
good Horfes that are very ill mark’d and of bad colours, — 


and fometimes very bad Horfes that have almoft all the — 
beauty that colour and marks can give them. However, 


Horfes, to be more or lefs acquainted with fuch things. 


jt is neceflary for thofe who have any concern among © 


The chief and principal Colours are the Bay, the Chef- 7 
princpal nut, the Black, the Brown, the dappled Grey and Sorrel ; 
Colours offor the White is for the moft part originally Grey, and turns — 
fooner or later into White, as his Limbs happen’ to. be ~ 


lighter of darker ; and the Light. Grey Colts that crow the 
| foonett 


. 
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fooneft White, have generally little or no dark mixture about 
their Joints, =: 

The Bays, perhaps fo called from. their refembling the The Bay. 
Colour of dry’d Bay Leaves, are of various degrees, ‘om 
the lighteft Bay to the dark, that approaches the neareft to 
the Brown, but always more fhining and gay. . The bright 
- Bay is an exceeding beautiful colour, becaufe a bright Bay 
| -Horfe has often a reddifh dath, with a gilded afpect, his Mane 
-cand Fail black, with a black or dark Lift down his Back. 
| Alfo the middle colours of Bay have often the black Lift 
with black Mane and Tail. And the Dark Bays have almoft 
always their Knees and Pafterns. black, and we meet with 
| feveral forts of Bays, that have their whole Limbs black from 
‘their Knees and Hocks downwards. “The Bays that have no 
‘Lift down their Backs, are for the moft part black over their 
Reins, which goes off by an imperceptible gradation from 
dark to light towards the Belly and Flanks. Some of thefe 
| incline to a Brown, and are more or lefs dappled. ‘he. Bay 
's one of the beft Colours, and Horfes of all the different 
kinds of Bays are commonly good, unlefs when accidents 
happen to fpoil them while they are Colts. 

The true Chefnut is generally of one colour, without any . ‘The 
| fhade or gradation; His Hairs are often compounded of three Chefnut 
| colours, the Root light, the middle dark, and the Points ofa and Sor- 
‘pale brown, which makes an aoreeable mixture, and differ rel. 
from the Sorrel in this, that the mixture of the Chefiuts is not 
fo diftin@ and apparent to the Eye, efpecially at any diftance, 
becaufe the Hairs of the Sorrel are often of feveral colours 
_intermix’d, wherein the red or Fox colour generally predo- 
| minate. Many chefnut Horfes have their Manes and Tails 
very near the colour of their Bodies; many of them have but 
little White about their Legs, and frequently no mark, where- 
as the Sorrel have generally a good deal of White about their 
| Legs and Pafterns; many of the Sorrels have a large Blaze, 
and not a few are bald all over the Face, while their Manes 
and ‘Tails are fandy or of a flaxen Colour. Both the Chef-> 
nut and Sorrel are of degrees darker and lighter, and I have. 
feen fome Chefnut Horfes with Manes and Tails as light as 
| the Sorrel, and the Hair all over their Bodies approaching to- 
wards.a ohare Colour, only with a fort of beautiful Chefout 
ftain. There are many good and beautiful Horfes both of 
the Chefnut and Sorrel; but the latter, when they have 
| much White about their Limbs, are apt to be more faulty in 
) their Feet than thofe that are more uniform in colour, and 
| they are alfo apt to be more tender in conftitution. Whena 
eee | ee chefnut 
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chefnut Horfe happens to be bald or party coloured, or to 
have white Legs, which may be owing to fome extraordinary 
affection in the Dam, or fome improper mixture in the Breed, 


fuch Horfes are not very agreeable, for Chefnuts are the leaft 4 


tainted in their colour of any other, and moft people prefer — 
the Chefnut to the Sorrel, both in point of beauty and good=- 


nefsi6 


The Brown is a colour not altogether fo beautiful as the — 
Bay or Chefnut. Horfes have alfo their degrees, fome being 
light and fome very dark. They have almoft all black Manes — 


and Tails, and often their Joints are black, tho’ not fo fhin- 
ing as the Bays, but rufty. Almoft all brown Horfes grow 


gradually lighter towards their Bellies and Flanks, and many 


are light about their Muzzles. The moft beautiful are thofe 


that happen to be finely dappled, for the plain Brown are — 
efteem’d more ordinary. Many of them are coarfe, but 
{trong and ferviceable, fit for draught, for burden, or for — 


War. 


Black Horfes are very beautiful, efpecially when they are 


of a jet fhining black and well mark’d, and have not too 
much white. For as a great deal of white, efpecially when 
it fpreads round their Eyes, and a great way up their Legs, 
adds nothing to their beauty, fo neither does it add any thing 
ta:their goodnefs. The Englifh black Horfes have more 
white than the black Horfes of any other Country. I have 


known many fine Spanifh Horfes, fome Arabs, and one " 


Egyptian (the only one I ever faw of that Country) all with- 


out any white, and the Dutch and Danith Horfes feldom — 


have much; tho’ a Star or Blaze, and fometimes a white 
Muzzle, and one or more of the Feet tip’d with white, al- 


ways looks beautiful and lively, and is no diminution to the | 
goodnefs of a Horfe, but moft think an addition, from an 
opinion that Horfes without Mark aye generally ftubborn and | 
ill-conditioned. Some black Horfes have brown Muzzles, 7 
are brownifh on their Flanks and between their Hips. Thefe ~ 


are often’ called black Browns, as they are not a perfect 
Black, but approach near to the colour of a tawny black 
Hound ; fome are of a lighter colour about their Muzzles, and 
are call’d mealy-mouth’d Horfes; and of this fort are the 
pigeon-ey’d Horfes, which have a white Circle round their 


Eye-Lids, and their Fundaments often white. But after all, — 


T have found many of the Englifh black Horfes, efpecially 


of the largeft breed, not fo hardy as the Bays and Chefnuts, 


&c. . Thofe that partake moft of the Brown, are generally 
the ftrongeit in Conftitution. aaa, * 
The 
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_ The Greys are fo diverfify’d in colour, and fo.common | “The 


| and well known, that it would be a needlefs curiofity to de- Grey, 
} fcribe them particularly. “The dappled Greys are reckoned 

| the beft, and are to be found in moft parts of the World. 

| The Silver Grey is extremely beautiful, and many of them 


very good. The Iron-Grey with light Mane and Tail have 


| alfo a gay ol eye but are net accounted the moft hardy. 
| The. light plain Grey and the Pigeon-coloured Grey, foon 
| change “and turn white, as all other Greys do in procefs of 
| time. The dappled Grey keeps his firft colour the longeft, 
| which is a fign of ftrength and durablenefs. Some of them 
| Ihave known pretty old before they have chane’d, and ne- 


ver fo perfectly as not to retain fome veftiges of their nas 


| tive colour. The Nutmeg-Grey, where the Dapples and 


other mixture participates of the Bay or Chefnut, is not 

only exceeding beautiful, but moft of the nutmeg-coloured 

Horfes, turn out very hardy and good. | 
The Roans are a mixture of various colours, wherein the The 


| white predominates. Many of them turn out much better Roan. 
_ than they appear to be. Some are exceeding good, and thofe 


that have a mixture of the Bay or Nutmeg colour are fome- 
times tolerably handfome and beautiful. The Roans have a 
general refemblance to each other, and yet a very great di- 


| verfity : Some are fo ftrew’d over with white, as if they were 


powder’d or dufted with Flour, and fome as if Milk had been 
fpilt all over their Buttocks. Others as if they were powder- 


| ed with Soot or Lamp-black, and fome as if their Faces had 


been dip’d in a bag of Soot. Many of them are good road 
Horfes and hardy, which has encouraged this Breed more 
of late than ufual ; and I have feen fome Roans from abroad 


‘that have Jook’d very well in Furniture. 


The Strawberry approaches pretty near the Roan infome ‘The 
things, but in moft refembles the Sorrel, being often mark’d Strawber- 
with white on his Face; and Legs, whieh we feldom obfervery, 
perfe& without mixture on the Roan. The Bay mixture in 
the Strawberry is alfo of the hicheft colour, and makes him 
look as if he was tindctured with claret; fome of this fort are 
both handfome and good, but are not very common. 

The Fallow colour, the Dun and the Cream colour, have The 


~ all one common refemblance, and moft of them have a Lift Fallow 


down their Backs, with their Manes and Tails black. Theand Dun, 
Moufe, Dun, and Lead colour are the moft ordinary, and &c. 
becaufe the Lift down their Backs goes off with a foft imper- 
ceptible fhade, like what we obferve on the back of an Eel, 
are from thence called Ee}-back’d; few people chufe Dun 

Horfes, 
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Horfes, tho’ I have known Horfes of this colour prove ufe- 
- fulin the hands of country people. The Fallow and Cream-. 
colour’d Horfes are many of them both good and beautiful. 
Thofe are generally the beft, that Bides their Manes and. 
Tails have their Muzzles and their Joints black or chefnut ; 
and their Colour a little inclin’d to chefnut; tho’ 1. have. 
known fome with Manes and Tails of a Suh colour, not 
only extremely beautiful, but very good and ufeful. The 
Fallow and Tawny duns are often fhaded with a darker, 
colour, and fometimes faintly dappled, and look very fine in 

a fet, when they happen to be well matched. 

There are many other colours of Horfes produced out of 
the great diverfity that are to be met with every where, 
which would be endlefs and of no great ufe to defcribe, 
as the Peach colour, Starling, and Flea-bitten, &c. and all 
thefe participate more or lefs of fome of the Colours already 
mention’d. I fhall only farther take notice, that fometimes 
Horfes turn out very finely fpotted, fome like Leopards or 
Tygers, fome like Deer, with black, yellow, red, or other 
gay Colours, and when thefe happen alfo to be comely in 
fhape and appearance, they are generally referv’d as pre- 
fents for Princes, or other great Men, tho’ perhaps more 
for their fingularity than any fuperior excellency in them. 
Others again are fo difagreeably diverfify’d in their Colours, 
andin fuch a remarkable manner, that no Gentleman w ould 
care to be feen upon their Backs, or even fuffer his Servants 
to make ufe of them; wherefore fuch are ufually condemned 
to the meaneft drudgery, and no properties they can have 

| will be fufficient to recommend them to any other ufe. _ 
The As for Marks, I need fay but little concerning them, after 
Marks. what I have already hinted, in defcribing the Colours. Some 
have reckoned Horfes to be lucky or unlucky, as they hap- 

pen to be this or that way mark’d; but I believe few Perfons 

in our times are fo fuperftitious as to regard fuch things. 

Others have been fo curious as to lay much ftrefs upon 

them, and to denote all the good or il] qualities of a Horfe 

from his Marks; but as I can fay little of this from expe- 

rience, I fhall therefore only take notice, that a Horfe al-— 

ways Jooks the more beautiful for being well mark’d, and 

a Horfe without Marks has always a deadnefs in his afpect. - 

On theA Star is the moft common of all Marks, and where that is 
Face.: | wanting, it is often fupply’d with an artificial one. When 
the White defcends pretty broad towards the Nofe, it is call- 

ed a Blaze: When it defcends into a fmaller line it is called 

a Snip, and when moft of a Horfe’s Face is white, he is then 

faid 
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faid to be bald, All thefe Marks are beautiful when they are 


not to extremes; for a very large Star is not reckoned fo 
beattiful as one that is of a fiederate fize, neither is that 
Baldnefs that fpreads over a Horfe’s whole Face and Cheeks 
any ways becoming, as it gives him the looks of ‘an Ox; 
and fuch Horfes are often piain- -headed. When the White 
of a Horfe’s Face is divided in the middle, or any other part, 
or when a Blaze or Snip runs awry to one fide, it looks fome- 
what difagreable ; the’ perhaps it may be no diminution to a 
Horfe’s goodnefs. Some back Horfes have their Stars or 
Blazes fring’ d round with a mixture of black Hairs; which 
looks very well, only fuch Horfes (as I have obferv’d already) 


are apt foon to grow grey fac’d and Jook old, as are fome of 


the Browns. But when the age and Secrcls have their Stars 
or Blazes fring’d, it is generally with their own colour, or 
lighter, and feldom has that effect, 

Pon as to the white Marks upon the Feet and f Legs of 


‘ 


of 


On the 


Horfes, they ufually correfpond with the Marks on their Faces. Feet and 
Bald Hoi fes have generally a good deal of White about Legs. 


their Legs, and often all four are white, which in. them is 
not unbecoming. Horfes with large Blazes have often all 
their four Feet white alfo. Buta Horfe that has no Mark on 
his Face, or but a fmall one, never looks well with white 
Legs, efpecially when the White rifes above the Fetlock. 
On the other hand, a bald Horfe, or one that has a Blaze 
without any of his Feet white, is but ill mark’d; and there- 
fore a Horfe always looks bett, when there is eis correfpon- 
dence and agreement in the "Marké: ; a Horfe that has his 
near Feet both before and behind White, and his off Feet 
without any white, is but indifferently mark’d: The fame 
where the Marks are only on the off Feet, without any 
White on the near Feet. Some diflike Horfes for being tra- 
vers’d or crofs mark’d, wiz. the near Foot before, and the 
off Foot behind white, or on the contrary when the off Foot 
before, and the near Foot behind are only White. Thefe 
are ufually judged to be the beft mark’d, that have. only 
the near Foot behind White, or both Feet behind White, 
or where the near Foot before, and both the hind Feet are 
White, efpecially when, at the fame time, a Horfe has a 


Jarge radiated Star or a fall Blaze on his Face. When the: 


White about the Feet are indented with Black, or any other 
colour towards the Coronet, thefe Feet are thought to be 
generally good, and when the Coronet is fpotted like Ermine, 
the Mark is fo much the better. But where a Horfe’s Paf- 
terns, Hoofs, and all his four Legs are WW hike, efpecially 
when 


2 i. 


The 


Feather. 


The right Shape of Horsrs, &c. — Part. I. 


when the White rifes above the Knees or Hocks, it looks 
ugly and a Horfe thus mark’d has too much of the Pye- 
bald, which are feldom fit for Gentlemens ufe. | 

Phe Feather is another kind of diftin@ion which we often 


obferve, efpecially on Stone Horfes, and fuch Geldings as: 


have fhort Hair, and are finely coated, Some are of a round 
Figure, and fome long and narrow, in the true penniform 
Shape, or like an Ear of Barley, he round are often on the 
Forehead, fometimes on the Brifket and Shoulders, and look 


like Embroidery. Thofe on the Neck lye immediately un- — 


der the Mane, and run down towards the Withers, When 
the Feather happens on both fides the Neck the Mark is 
reckoned exceeding good and beautiful : Sometimes Feathers 
run down the fore hai. and fometimes on the Thigh, and 
run towards the Dock, and they may be obferv’d on feveral 


other parts of a Horfe,’ But wherever they happen to be, 


they are almoft always figns of Goodness, and fome of them 
are exceeding beautiful. 


PARR TOE 


Of the Anatomy of a Horse. 


Some Preliminaries relating to the Anatomy of a Horfe, | 


neceflary to the Knowledge of his Difeafes. — 
J AVING, in the firft Part of this Treatife, begun 


with the common Names of the external Parts of — 


a Horfe, with other ufeful things relating to this Subje@t, I 
fhall now proceed to give an account of his Structure and 
Mechanifm, wherein I fhall be as brief as poffible, having 
already treated the Anatomy of a Horfe at fome length in 
my Farriers Guide. However, I intend to include as much 
in this place as may be neceflary to thofe who have not 
time, leifure, or opportunities, to ftudy the knowledge of 
Anatomy ; and fhall endeavour to be fo plain and eafy, that 
even thofe who have not had the advantages of a liberal edu- 


cation, may be able from hence to form a tolerable good no- 


tion, both how to underftand the Difeafes of Horfes, and the 


beft manner of curing them. In order to which, I thall © 


premife fome things by way of Introduction, for the better 
underftanding the Parts and Mechanifm of a ee as they, 
are. anatomically defcribed. | . 

| A 


InrRopUCTION to the Anatomy, 8c. 99 


_. A Horfe and all other Animals are in the Embrio firft The 
ef a foft contexture, which confifts of fuch Properties as feveral 
in time grows into Flefh, Blood, and Bones, capable oe 
being organiz’d, and animated with proper Life. ay fe 
|. All the parts of an Animal, from its firft rudiment or), | ane 
| beginning, is made up of Fibres and Threads, and retain. ..1, are 
the fame contexture in all their changes, whether into made up. 

Membranes, folid Flefh, or into Bones, or Ligaments, which of, 
muft be plain to every one that will but take the trouble 
| of a fuperficial inquiry into fuch things. 3 

_. The component parts that produce -all the neceflary func- 
tions of Life, confift of Membranes, Mufcles, Glands, or 
| Kernels, Blood Veflels, Lymphaticks, Ligaments, Cartilages, 
| and Bones. Horfes and other brute Creatures have alfo 
| their Hair, partly for a cover to keep them warm, and part- 
| ly for ornament, as the Hoofs anfwer to the human Nails, 
and are a defence to their Feet. | 

_.. The Membranes are thin expanded Parts, refembling a 
| fine Web, ef which the Dura Mater that involves the 
Brain, is by fome reckoned the principal, and to give origin 
_ to all the other Membranes of the Body. ‘The Pia Ma- 
| ter, which adheres clofe to the fubftance of the Brain, is 
alfo a Membrane of fingular contrivance and ufe. All 
| the Mufcles and Bones are covered with their proper Mem- 
branes, and one very remarkable double Membrane, like 
a Pillowbear, involves the whole Guts, which are alfo in 
a great meafure membranous, 

The Mufcles are flefhy Bodies, which may be eafily fe- 
parated one from another, being each fkinned over with a 
proper Membrane, with their extremities more or lefs ten- 

_ dinous and finewy, and are fo commodioufly placed by 
their Origins and Infertions, as to move each refpective 

part to which they belong, and alfo to act in concert one 

with another, in all the various motions of the Body. 

The Blood-Veflels, confifting of Veins and Arteries, are 

thofe Conduits or Pipes, by which the Blood is carry’d 
' from the Heart to all parts of the Body, for its nourifhment 

and fupport: The Arteries convey it to all the Extremi- 

ties, and the Veins return it from the Extremities to. the 

Heart; from whence it is detached back again into all 

parts, and returned by the Veins, in a continued courfe of 

Circulation. , | 

.» The Lymphatick Veflels carry a lymph or pure Water, 

feparated by the Lymphatick Glands, which is mixed with 

the Blood to preferve it thin and fluid. 
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in their proper Order. 
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InrTRopucTron to the Anatomy, &c. Part. I 
"The Nerves’ are°fmall white Chords or Threads “de 
tach’d, from the Brain and Pith of the Back into all parts 


of the Body, and are the chief Inftruments of Senfe and 


Motion. 


di 

4 
Say, 
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~* 


The’ Glands or Kernels are made up of Veflels fo ex- | 


quifitely fine and fmall, that in many of ‘them they are 
imperceptible to the naked Eye, for the moft part rolled 


up. together like a Clue, and are judged to be the termi-. 


nations and.endings of Veins and Arteries, whereby fomé 
Juices are flrained to fuch tranfparency and finenefs as 
fits them to be re-united with the Blood ; othérs-only fe- 
parate excrementitious Matter. | 

The Ligaments being of a middie nature, between 4 
Sinewand a Griftle, are chiefly of ufe to tye the Joints 
together, fo as to preferve and keep them in their pro- 


per place, without impeding any’ of their neceflary Mo- 


om 


~ tions. | 


A Griftle or Cartilage is more compact and folid than a 
Ligament, but not fo hard and brittle as a Bone. Where 
the Cartilages are thin’ and pointed, as the fhort Ribs, 


&c. they are endow’d with a fpring or elafticity, by which _ 


they cannot be fo eafily broke as if they were of a har- 


der confiftence. They are alfo of ufe to cover the ends ° 


of the Bones, to preferve them from wearing, and to fa- 
cilitate their Motions. » ze 7 

© The Bones are the hardeft of all the parts of an animal 
Body: They are infenfible of Pain, as are alfo the Liga- 
ments and Cartilages, except when they turn carious by 
inveterate or long continued Difeafes > ‘They are the chief 


Supporters of the whole animal Fabrick, to which they alfo- 
give Shape, and are like Levers for the Mutfcles ‘to play. 


upon, being united together by many funétures, for the 
conveniency of Motion. © I thall. therefore begin with a ‘fhort 
Defcription ‘of the Bones, ‘and proceed to the other Parts, 


CHA Piet. 


Of the Bones of a Horsx, with-the Ligaments 
and Cartilages. | 


HE frft that naturally offer to be defcrib’d are the 
: Bones of the Head, which, including thofé peculiar 
to the Skull, and thofe that are common to it and the upper 


jaw, are reckoned feventeen in number. But I fhall chiefly 
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NGhapi’ “Of the Bones. 38 
| take notice of thofe that are the moft obfervable and plain te 

| be feen. The Head has firft of all the frontal or forehead The 

| Bone, which makes the Brow, and in Colts and almoft all Bones of 
other young animals, is divided by a Seam down the middle, the Head, 
which in time totally wears out: The two fide Bones, call- 

ed the Parietal ore Walls, are divided by a Seam which 

reaches along the middle of the Head from the Forehead to 

the Occipital or Noll Bone: Thefe are fmall in a Horfe in 
propotion. to what they are in Man, becaufe the greateft 

bulk of a Horfe’s Head lies forward. All the Bones of the 

Head are join’d together by Sutures or Seams indented into 

each other, which is the only way by which the Bones of 

that Figure could be united, fo as to anfwer all the Func- 

tions of the Head and Brain: Befides thefe principal Bones 

are the temporal Bones, which are not indented as the other, 

but are joined to each fide by appofition, and are fix’d by a 

gummy cement to the circumambient Bones of the Head. 

They are thick and very hard in their middle and lower 

part, but grow thinner, efpecially round their upper Edges. 

The Bones common to the Head and upper Jaw, are ‘the 

wedge Bone, the yoke-like Bone, and the Os Cribriforme or 
fieve-like Bone. The other eight that make up the num- 

ber feventeen, belong to the Ear, which form the Organs 

of hearing, and lie within the temporal Bones, wiz. four on 
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each fide. 
There are feveral Blood-Veflels that have their paflage 
thro’ the Seams of the Skull, by which the Blood has its 
egrefs and regrefs from the Brain to the external parts of | - 
the Head, and from thence back to the Brain: And befides 
the Vellels that: pafs thro’ the Sutures, there are Holes and 
Perforations in divers parts of the Skull, for others that are 
fpread both externally and internally upon the Head and 
Brain, and particularly five very diftinct ones in the Occiput 
or Noll Bone, befides its’ great perforation towards its bot- 
tom, by which the fpinal Marrow or Pith pafles downwards, 
thro’ the Bones.of the Back. ‘There are alfo many Holes 
thro’ the Os Cribrifarme, towards the Nofe and the larger 
Emunétories, for’ the Paflage of feveral: sNerves and Blood- 
Veffels, with others towards the Eyes and Ears. 
On the infide of the Bonés of the Skull, are feveral Sinus’s 
or Impreffions and Furrows made by the larger Veflels of 
-the Dura Mater, or uppermott Membrane of the Brain, | 
which Veffels form thefe Lodgments in the Foetus before 
the Skull acquires its hardnefs, by which thefe Veflels are 
afterwards preferved from external Injiiries. The infide of 
| D 2 } the 
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made by the form of the cortical part of the Brain, where- 


er full-aged Horfes, but both its Tablatures feem to be 7 


' “the Bones are more fpungy, and made up of feveral Car- 7 


wedge between it and the upper Jaw. It has feveral Holes — 


Of the Bones: Part: If. 7} 


the Skull is alfo in many other places full of unevennefs, — 


by we may eafily perceive that the Skull or Cranium is a 
proper Helmet or Defence for the Brain; and likewife that — 
the Brain muft have its perfect Form prior to the Skull, — 
which at firft is itfelf but a Membrane like a Bag, and be+ 
comes bony by degrees; for if the Bones, efpecially thofe 
of the Head, were to grow hard before the Birth, it would ~ 
be difficult for any Creature to be brought forth without 
manifeft danger. 7 4 

It may alfo be obferved, with refpeét to the accretion ~ 
and growth of the Bones of the Skull, that they begin al- 
ways to turn bony towards their middle or moft protube- ~ 
rating part,' and fo dilate their hardnefs by degrees to the ~ 
Edges, where they are join’d and indented into one 2no- ~ 
ther ;, which kind of Mechanifm prevents many accidents “_ 
to which all young animals are expofed. But afterwards 
the Bones of a Horfe’s Head grow fo extremely hard, that 
no head Saw is able to part them afunder, unlefs it be con- ~ 
trived much ftronger than thofe commonly ufed: by Ana- ~ 
tomifts. The Meditullium, or middle fubftance between 7 
the two Plates of the Skull, is fcarce to be found in adult ~ 


united into one, except over the Eyes, on the lower part of 7 
the frontal Bone, or on the infide where there are large Sinus’s 7 
or Furrows; by which means a Horfe’s Head is well fenced ~ 
againft Blows and other accidents: But towards the Nofe ~ 


tilages which are very tender and fenfibie; and we often ob- ~ 
ferve brutifh People in their paffion beat their Horfes over 7 
the Nofe, as the fureft way to gratify their revenge, when 
they happen to be dull or obftinate. | | 2 
The wedge-like Bone, or the Cuniforme, as the Ana- © 
-tomifts call it, is join’d before to the frontal or forehead — 
Bone, and behind to the lower part of the occipital or noll | 
Bone, and fo makes the bottom or bafis of the Skull, like a 


or Perforations which give paflage to the Carotide Artery © 
and Jugular Vein, the principal Blood-Veflels belonging to | 
the Head. The Os Cribriforme or fieve-like Bone, already © 
mentioned, gives a paflage to feveral Blood-Veffels and™ 
Nerves; fome to the Nofe, fome to the Eyes, and fome to | 
the Ears, and contribute to the Senfes of feeing, hearing, | 
and {melling, and alfo divides the Noftrils, and has feveral | 
cavities filled with fpongy Flefh. Se aaa 
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Chap. tr. Of the Bongs. — : a 
_. The upper Jaw-Bone is joined to thefe, and has a little | 
Procefs that paffes to the lower part of the Orbit of the Eye, 
which forms part of that Orbit. ‘The Cheek Bone, which is 
alfo part of the upper Jaw, has a very large finus or hollow 
below the Eye, on each fide, which ina Horfe is divided by 
four bony Partitions that open into the Nofe; there is alfo a 
little Hole on each fide, thro’ each of which an excretory Du& 
or little Pipe pafles, to carry off the fuperfluous Moifture from 
the Kernels or Glands on the inner corners of the Eyes, and 
when thefe are ftopp’d the Kernels grow fpungy, are foak’d 
with Moifture, and breed the Diftemper called the Haw. On 
the lower part are the Alveoli or Sockets for the teeth, which, . 
_ including the Tufhes, are twenty in number, viz. fix fore 
| ‘Teeth and twelve double Teeth, backwards called the =“ 
ders, viz. fix on each fide. | 
_ The lower Jaw differs from the upper in that it is move- 
| able, being joined and articulated into the Sinus’s of the lower 
part of the temporal Bone. In young Animals it is divided 
between the Fore-Teeth fo as the Bones may be eafily 
parted afunder. On its lower Edge it is round and fmooth, 
and hollow within, containing feveral Cells filled with a me- 
_ dullary Subftance or Marrow. Thro’ it are feveral Holes, . 
and under the Teeth Sinus’s for the paflage of Nerves and 
Blood-Veffels. The middle or flat part is more folid, and 
along the inward Edge are the Alveoli or Sockets for the 
Teeth, which are the fame as in the upper Jaw, wiz. fix 
forward, two Tufhes, and fix on each fide backward, making 
in all, above and below, forty in number. 
The Bone of the Tongue called the Os Hyoides, from the 
refemblance it has to the Greek Letter » yp/ilon, has its pro- 
per Mufcles, which take their rife, or are inferted into it, be- 
fides others that go to the Palate and Larynx, or Head of the 
Windpipe, which alfo have their Origin from this Bone. Poke 
The Vertebra or Rack Bones come next to be defcribed; The - 
the Neck has feven Vertebrze, the Back feventeen; the Loins Ver eae 
_ have feven, the Croup fix, and the Rump or Tail eighteen, oT Rack — 
The Vertebre of the Neck have their Spines round: and Bones. 
fimooth, with a hollownefs between them on each fide for the,, at e 
Mufcles and Ligaments, which fill up their Cavities; the aie or 
uppermoft has a Procefs that is received by the fecond, UPON Neck, 
which the Head turns from fide to fide, like a Door upon its pac, a ae 
Hinges, and yet is fo fixed to the Head by Mufcles and Li~Loins, 
gaments, that it cannot go beyorid its Limits. The feventeen. Ane 
Vertebrze or Joints of the Back are different from thofe of the 
Neck, eae: their Spines very hich, — on the Wi- 
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38 Of the Bones. | ‘Part TE. 
thers, which rife archwife, and are like a Palifade or Rail. 
‘Thefe Spines are pretty folid in the middle, and of acontex- 
ture like the Ribs, only that. their Tops are broad, foft and 
fpungy, covered with a very fmooth-and ftrong Ligament, 
to keep them united, and preferve the Back from being bruifed. 
Below and beyond the Withers, and along the Seat, the Spines 
are fhorter and of equal height, till they approach towards 
the Loins, where they rife higher, efpecially they are very 
confpicuous in roch-back’d Horfes; but behind they are more 
Jevel, as they defcend towards the Rump. Every one of thefe 
_ Bones, from the firft Vertebrze of the Neck to the laft of the 
Loins, has.a large Perforation for the Pith of the Back, which 
defcends from the Brain, and pafles downwards to the Rump, 
where itends.. The Bones of the Tail are.eighteen in num- 
_ ber: They have no Pith within them, as -thofe above de- 
fcrib’d, and therefore are not perforated, but are without any 
‘Bore: They are foft and fpungy, and more loofely joined to- 
gether, with very foft yielding-Cartilages, fo that they may be 
_ eafily feparated and curtail’d in any part without danger; they 
are alfo the better fitted to motion, wherein the Tail arfwers 
all the Motions of a Horfe. They are large towards the 
Rump, and fhort, but grow gradually fmaller and longer, till 
theyendin a Point. © | Ape a 
-. The — The Collar-Bones are two in number, in the fhape of an 
Collar  Ttalick /; viz. one on each fide ; by one End they are united 
Bones. _¢o the uppermoft Rack-Bones, and by the other to the upper 
part of the Sternon or Breaft-Bone, by little Heads which enter 
into the Cavities of thefe Bones ; whereas thofe in Men are 
joined to the Shoulder, and affift in its Motion by a particular 
Mechanifm, which I need not here defcribe ; but in a Horfe 
_ they are of ufe to fupport the Shoulder-Blades, and keep them 

_ from fliding forwards. | 
<The Ribs. The Ribs, in all thirty-four. in number, are diftinguifhed 
by the true and falfe.. ‘Che true are the uppermoft nine on 
each fide,.which are alfo joined to the Rack-Bones of the 
Back, and to the Breaft-Bone incompafling the whole upper 
Cavity. “Che Breaft-Bonein a Horfe, and many other Qua- 
drupeds, is fhap’d fomewhat like the Bottom of a Ship. Itis 
at firft fpungy, but in time grows pretty hard, and has along 
its two Sides cartilaginous Dents or Impreffions, where it re- 
ceives the Ends of the true Ribs. The Part which reaches 
towards the Pit of the Stomach, is called the Cartilago Enfi- 
formis, or Sword-like Cartilage, having a point refembling 
that ofa fword. The falfe Ribs are in number eight on each 
fide: They are not fo ftrong and rigid.as the true Ribs, and. 
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Chap. 1. Of the BoneEs., : ZO 

grow ao as they approach towards the Loins, leaving an 

opening for the Stomach and Belly. The Shape of a Horfe’s 

Belly depends much upon the length or fhortnefs of thefe Ribs; 

for the larger they are in compafs, a Horfe looks the more 

round, and when they are very fhort, fuch Horfes can never 

carry a good Belly. All the Ribs are thick and {trong towards 

the Back, but towards the Brifket and Belly.they are thin and 

flat ; whereby they are endowed with a kind of fpring, which 

enables them to dilate and contra@ in refpiration, and. when 

they are well-proportion’d, add confiderably to the goodnefs 

of a Horfe’s Wind. All the Ribs on their infide are exqui- 

fitely fmooth, and covered witha membrane refembling the 

fineft fattin, that the Heart, Lungs, and other Vifcera, may: 

not be hurt by their hardnefs. 7 re 
The Shoulder Blade-Bonelies like a fhield from below the The 

Withers, to the point of the Os Humeri or Shoulder-Bone,Shoulder- 

which Bone turns backwards to the Elbow, forming an angle.’ Blade, 

The Blade has a high Spine or Ridge along its middle on ‘the 

outfide, and is joined to the Ribs. by its Mufcles; which have 

very {trong Tendons. The lower.end has a flender Cavity 

which receives the round head of the Shoulder-Bone, and be- 

caufe of its fhallownefs is invironed with a very tough carti- 

Jaginous fubftance, and covered over with a broad and very 

{trong Ligament like a.purfe, which not only prevents the 

round Head of the Shoulder-Bone from flipping out, but gives 

the Shoulder an eafy play, and adapts it all to its uh canes 

Motions. a ee 
The Sheahan Bosee ina Haile: and moft Quadrupeds, is The Os | 

very fhort from the Shoulder to the Elbow, where it is joined humeri, or 

to the Cudit or Fore-Leg by ftrong Ligaments. It has at its Shoulder 

lower end two Procefles, and on the hinder and upper Part Bone. 

of the Leg-Bone is a high thin Procefs, which enters between 

thefe two Procefies, and makes the Elbow-Joint; and the 

high thin Procefs forms the Point of the Elbow, and as it 

riles higher than the Articulationof the Joint, prevents the 

Leg turning backwards by a counter-motion. 
Phe Le2-Bone is joined at the Knee to the Shank, which The bee 


Bones receive, and are received into one another: “This JointBone, with 


has two ranges of little Bones within the bending of the Knee, thole of 


wiz, three in the firft Range, and four in the fecond, which the Feet 


not only ftrengthen that Joint, which could have no ftability and Pact. 


_ without them, but render its Motions (which confift only of ferns. | 


bending and extenfion) more fafe and ealy: Thefe are knit 


together by Ligaments that are partly tendinous and pany 
cartilaginous. 
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The Shank is that Bone which reaches from the Knee to 
the great Paftern. It is compofed of three Bones, one large, 
the other two refemble Bodkins, being thick and roundifh 
upwards, but {mall downwards. “The great Paftern has three 
fmall Procefles, which are received into three Cavities of the 
Shank Bone, and two Cavities, which receive two Procefies 
of the fame Bone, and has two {mall triangular Bones faftened 
to its back part, which form the Fetlock, and are alfo like a 
Stay to preferve the Joint from falfe Motions, which would 


very much ftrain the Ligaments.. The little Paftern is joined 
to the great Paftern in fo curious a manner, that to the Eye 
both feem to be but one. -By this Jundture the Patterns yield 
and give way, when a Horfe is. prefled with a great weight 
upon his Back, which otherwife by their pofition would be apr 
to breaks The lower end of the lefler Paftern is articulated, 


Vins ‘and joined to the Coffin-Bone by two.Heads, and to the upper 


or greater Paftern in the fame manner as it is received into 
the Coffin- Bone. : : 

‘The Coffin-Bone is that which lies within the Hoof 4s in 
a Coffin; it ig round upwards where it receives the little Pa- 
ftern, but grows broader and thinner towards its Bottom ; it 
is of a porous open contexture, like a piece of Loaf-Sugar, 
and. is eafily pierced, and often wounded when Horfes happen 
to take up nails or other fharp things in the ftreets, to which 
accidents they are often Jiable, and are more eafily cur’d than 
if that Bone was hard and folid. . P 


Bones of The Bones of the hind Parts of a Horfe, are the Offa Inno- 
the hind minata, divided into the Hip, Haunch, and Share-Bones, 


* Parts. 
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The firft is the Os Lum, fo called from the Gut Ilium that lies 
under it. ‘The fecond is the Pudis, which makes a {mall arch 


at the extremity of the lower Belly, thro’ which the Yard 


pafles, at the entrance of which is the Neck of the Bladder. 
Thethird is called the [/chiura or Coxendix, and has on each 
fide. a large round Cavity, which receive the round Heads of 
the Thigh-Bones. “Thefe Bones are joinéd on their Back, or 
upper part of the Os Sacrum, by Cartilages, or Griftles, Which 
in time grow fo hard, that they can fearce be feparated. ‘The 


Os Sacrum is the Bone that lies under the Crupper next the 


Rump, which with the Offa Innominata, form the Pelvis or 
Bafon. It is alfo joined to the loweft Rack Bone of the Loins, 
and with the uppermoft Bone of the Rump. 

The Thigh-Bone reaches from the Hip to the Stile. Its 
upper Head is round and fomewhat longifh, that it may the 
better fill up the Acetabulum, or Cup of the Hip-Bone, and 
ag itturns backwards and forwards within this Cup or Cavity, 
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} Chap. x. Of the Bowes. | AL 
upon the alternate motions of a Horfe’s Leg, it is therefore in 

|} common phrafe called the Whirl-Bone. The lower end of: The 
| this Bone has two Procefles like a Pully, between which is a Whirl- 
} darge fpace that receives the Protuberance of the Leg-Bone, Bone. 
4 which is the Bone that reaches from the Stiffle to the Hock; 

there is a middle fpace pretty large and deep between thefe two 

* Bones, where they join, that receives the under fide of the 

| Stifle Bone, which is the Knee-Pan of a Horfe. 

| The Stiffle-Bone or Knee-Pan, is prominent onthe outfide,; The 
with fome Afperities for the infertion of the Mufcles of the Stiffle. 
| Thigh, and on its infide curv’d and {mooth, exactly anfwering | 

| to fill up the Space between the two Bones above defcribed. 

} Itis kept in its place by a ftrong Ligament, that rifes from 

| the upper end of the Bone of the Leg, and is inferted into its 

| lower end below its middle, and by the Tendons of the Muf- 

éles of the Thigh, which are inferted into its upper end, and 

| by a broad, ftrong ligamentous Subftance, which is expanded 

| all-over it, fo that it cannot be eafily diflocated with the moft 

| violent Force, neither can it be fo readily fraCtured as a Man’s 

|) Knee-Pan, becaufe of its convexity. It is very ftrong and 

| folid, like a piece of flint, has no cavity within it, and but 

very little porous, which renders it the more fit for all the mo- 

| tions of the Leg. , 

_ The fmall Bones of the Hock, are in number the famé 

| with thofe of the Knee, viz: three in the firft Range, and fouf 

i in the fecond; they are alfo articulated with the Inftep, as 

f) thofein the Knee are with the Shank: They are extremely 
fmooth, fo as to facilitate the motion of the Joint, and pre- 

ferve a Horfe’s Legs from doubling under him when he is put 

pon his Haunches, and give a kind of fpring in vaulting, 
leaping, or any other forcible action of the hind Legs, 

‘The Inftep is made of three Bones, which are fo clofely 
uhited, that they feem to be but one, and cannot be eafily fe- 
parated, much inthe fame manner as the Shank-Bone already 
*| defcribed. "The Pafterns and Coffin- Bone, agree alfo in every 
|) refpect with thofe of the fore Feet. fa 

The Hoofs are a bundle of Hufks, which cover the Papilla. 
| pyramidales of the Skin, on the extremities of the Feer, 
which dry, harden, and lie clofe one upon another. They 
| are without Senfe, that they may endure travelling among 
i} Stones, and in rough Ways, and like the Nails of men, aré 
®| continually growing, by which mearis they may be pair’d of 
| Gut, as often as they requireit. ‘They adhere pretty clofe to 
4) the Foot, and are faftened to the Coffin-Bone by a Ligament | 
1 that proceeds from their Root, and furrounds it below the 

(ae | Coronet 
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ronet. Underneath the Hoofs are many it we ge: Sorc. 
Tendons, and Mufcles, which take their courfe to the bot- 
tom of the Foot, and make that flefhy fubftance that lies ‘be~ 
tween the Sole and the Coffin-Bone.. 

-I fhall conclude this fhort Difcourfe of the Bones: mike ob. 
ferving, that all the long Bones, fuch as the Shoulder and. 
a8 high- Bones, the Bones of the Leg, of the Shank and Inftep, _ 
are hollow along their middle, and contain a medul! ary fub- 
ftance or marrow, which ferves inftead of oil, to keep them. 
from growing too hard and brittle. “I’owards their extremi- 
ties, that is at both ends, they are not perforated, but their 
fubftance is porous, and their interftices, when cut, are bloody, - 
efpecially in young animals, which is a great,means to prevents 
their being broke very near the joints, which would almo 
always intail incurable lamenefs.. Over each end they have 
an Epiphefis, or cap, covered with a Cartilage or Griftle, to 
make their aCtion glib and eafy, and are infenfible, that their 
a fhotions may induce no pain. The larger joints, fuch as.the 
iia Shoulder, the Hip, and the Stife, have not only very ftrong | 
ee ligaments, of various contrivance, to keep themrin their place, 

as has been obfezved, but have Glands or Kernels that fepa- 
rate an oily matter, which continually preferves them moitft, 
etherwife they would foon grow dry, and wear with their fe 
quent frilion on€ upon another. All the Bones have holes 
Be ar perforations more or lefs, for the paflage of Nerves and 

- Blood-veflels ; and in feveral places beftdes their common Pro- 
_. eeffes and Protuberances, little afperities and roughnefles, for 
the origin and infertion of Mufcles, which are fo fituated,. as 
not only to add the greateft beauty, but are the moft fubfer- 
vient to their various motions, and all their other appoint- 
ments. bs 

Where no ‘motion, or but little motion, is ‘intended, the 
ee are more compact, as in the Bones of the Head, 
the Rack-Bones of the Back and Loins, the Os Sacrum, . and 
ae or the Hips; and yet all thefe Junétures are ufeful and 

“neceflary, and contrived with great Wifdom; for by the 

Seams or Sutures of the Head, no fiflure or cleft can run quite 

acrofs, but muft terminate at one of thefe. The Vertebra, 

3 or Joints. of the Neck, having. no tharp Spines, but being 
-- g Somewhat in refemblance of a Chain, are altogether. fitted to 
° give a beautiful turn to the Neck, and to all the neceflary 
motions of the Head. The Vesabras, or Rack-Bones of the © 
Back, are alfo fo joined with yielding Cartilages, as endues. # 
them with fuch a property as we Obie eae Bree fap Fa 
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«which enables them to correfpond with all the other animal 
motions, and at the fame time, are fo confined by their Spines 
and Procefles, and by antagonift Mufcles, that they cannot 
‘be diftorted beyond their proper limits, without great . vio- 
lence; and yet if thefe were altogether without notions the 
whole body muft alfo, ina great meafure, be immoveable. 
On the contrary, the Bones of the Hips, with the Os Sacrum, 
are joined in fo compact a manner, as fhews them to have no 
very great capacity of motion inthemfelves, but are fo placed 
‘as to give the greater certainty to the motions of the Hind- 
legs; and the compaétnefs of the Rack-bones between the 
‘Shoulders and the height of their Spines, has the fame effect 
.on the Fore-legs ; fo that there is nothing wanting in the me- 
chanifm of the Bones to gtter 2 all the actions of a Horfe 
eee and perfect. 


CoH Ake oT. 
Of the MUSCLES. 


HE Mages are the inftruments of motion, and it is by 

them that*all the motions of every animal body are 
performed. They are of feveral kinds; fome are long and 
round, as moft of thofe that move the Limbs, and are. broader 
‘and flatter at their origins than their infertions, where they run 
out in fhape of a {mall cord, and form thofe ftrong Sinews 
that are inferted into the Hocks and Pafterns. They are made 
up of feveral bundles of fibres or threads, and all the Mufcles 
of this kind are reétilineal, having their flefhy fibres on their 
outfide gradually fhorter than thofe in the middle, which not 
only makes them ftronger at their infertions, but this con- 
trivance prevents the Limbs being flefhy, which, by any other 
mechanifm, would happen upon every change or alteration in 
the Blaod, and would very much weaken and debilitate thofe 
parts, as we fee in many inftances, where the Mutcles of the 
lower Limbs happen to be flefhy near their infertions. 


Many of the other Mufcles are more or lefs flat in their 


middle, and their origins and infertions are alfo flattith. 
Some of thefe are long an narrow, as the ftraight Mufcles of 
the Belly, which, becaufe of their thinnefs and their great 
* length, are. tendinous in feveral parts acrofs their middle; 
others are tendinous engthways, and their Fibres run off on 
each fide like a feather, and are therefore called penniform 
Mufcles. Some have both their direétions oblique, as the 
oblique afcending and defcending Mufcles of the Lower Belly: 
Gis The y 
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“They are alfo of different fhapes, according to their different 
‘ufes, and the parts where they are fituated, fome being tri- 
angular, fome pyramidal, fome indented or toothed like a 
faw, and fome are round .and angular like a ring, as the 
Sphincter Mufcles that open and fhut the Fundament and 
Neck of the Bladder; the laft of which is more diftin@ in 
Horfes, aid fome other large animals, than in the human body, 
Now, as-to the particular firucture and mechanifm of the 
Mufcles, it may be obferved, that they are all exactly fuited 
to.the parts they areto move. Where the motions are not 
ftrong, but quick, the Mufcles are flender, or fhort, and fome- 
times both. Where the motions are ftrong, the Mufcles are _ 
not only ftrong likewife, but are fometimes of great length; 
being derived from parts at a diftance from their infertions, as 
fome of the Mufcles of the Shoulder, Neck, and Limbs; and 
where they are to fupport or move any great weight by a 
flower motion, their Tendons and finewy Parts are extremely 
ftrong and firm, and are made up of the Tendons of feveral 
Mutcles united together in one; as fome of thofe belonging 
to the Legs, Pafterns, and Hocks, which are actuated by the 
force of feveral Mufcles joined together towards their infer- 
tions. In parts where there is the greateft variety of motions, 
the Mufcles are the moft numerous; and where the motions 
are few, the Mufcles are alfo few in number. ! 
Having premifed .thefe things in general concerning the 

Mufcles, I fhall now proceed fo far into particulars, that thofe 
who perufe the enfuing part of this Treatife, may have the 
better notion of thofe,Diftempers, where the Mufcles are prin+ 
cipally affected. 

The There are a great number of motions peculiar to the parts 
Maofcles of belonging to the Head and Neck, which are therefore fup~ ~ 
the Head plied with abundance of Mufcles. ‘The Eyelids have no lefs 
and Neck, than three pair of Mufcles, andthe Eyes feven. One pair of 
_ and their the Mufcles of the Eyelids opens, and two fhut them. The 

feveral one that opens is peculiar to the Eyelid only ; whereas the 
| . other two are inferted into both, to bring them together and 
Eye-lids. °° fhutthe Eye; and all of them rife from the edge of the 
: * hole in the bottom of the Orbit, through which the optick 
Nerve pafles tothe Eye. The Mutcles of the Forehead alfo 

act by confent, in opening and fhutting the Eyelids; and 

their Action is moft perceivable, when a Horfe, or any other 
creature, is brought out of a dark place into a ftrong light. 

Of the But the Eye having a variety of motions, its Mufcles are more 
Eyes. numerous, to move it upwards, downwards, and fideways, 
and to roll it.about. Horfes, and almoft all Quadrupeds,: 
. have 
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have one peculiar to them, which is not to be found in 
men; and is therefore called Septimus Brutorum. It is fhort 
and flefhy, inferted into the hinder part of the Cornea, and 
not only affifts in the tonick motion of the Eye, when ail the 
Mufcles of the Eye a& in concert together ; but it is necef- 
fary to keep the Eye fufpended in creatures that feed with 
| their Heads downward, left, by their continual and ftedfaft 
looking towards the ground, the other Mufcles fhould be 
weakned ; and the Eyes, by that means, proje@ too far out- 


wards, which would be apt to impair the fight, if not to in- | 


tail blindnefs. | 
The Nofe has four pair of Mufcles, that widen and con- 
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The 


tract the Noftrils, which arife from the upper Jaw, and from Mufcles 
under the Eyes, and are all of them inferted into the Griftles of the 
of the Noftrils, and part of the upper Lip, The adtion of Nofe. 


the Mufcles of the Nofe is moft perceivable, when Horfes 
are extremely heated with Exercife, in broken-winded Horfes, 
and in all kinds of Fevers, where the Noftrils open and fhut 
more or lefs, in proportion as a Horfe happens to be more or 
lefs opprefled with his difiemper; and as fome of the Muf- 
cles of the Lips a& alfo in concert with thofe of the Nofe, 
| therefore, in very extreme cafes, the upper Lip is alfo drawn 
upward in ail the workings of the Noftrils. 


The Lips have five pair that are proper, and two com- Of the 
mon to the Mouth and Cheeks; fome of which compofe the Lips. pe 


flefhy part of the Cheeks. The chief ufe of thefe Mufcles 
is to enable a Horfe to gather in bis Provender; and one 
pair, particularly, draw the upper Lip dire@ly upwards ; 
which action is plainly vifible, when a Horfe fmells at dung, 
pifs, or any thing that has a pungent fcent. There is ano- 
ther remarkable Mufcle belonging to the Lips, which affifts 
in all the motions of the Jaw; and as it requires more force 
in its action, fo it takes its origin partly from one of the 
Vertebrz of the Neck, and partly from the Shoulder-blade, 
Breaft-bone, and Collar-bone, and is inferted into the Chin, 
Lips and lower part of the Nofe. The reft, by which all 
the peculiar motions of the Lips are performed, arife only 
from feveral parts of the upper and lower Jaw, and are in- 
ferted into the orbicular Mufcle, which, like a Sphinéter, 
furrounds the Lips at their Extremity. : 


The upper Jaw being of itfelf incapable of motion, there- Of the 
fore all the Mufcles that ferve to open and fhut the Mouth, Jaws. . 


belong properly to the lower Jaw: the chief of which are 
the Temporal Mufcles, which make up the flefhy part of 
the Temples, and the Muscle already mentioned, that rifes 

from 
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from the Neck, Shoulders and Breaft; which being inferted- 
into the Chin and upper Lip, has a confiderable fhare ‘in pul- 
ling down the Jaw, fo as to open the Mouth, as the Tem- 
poral Mufcles have the chief fhare in pulling it up, and 
fhutting the Mouth. ‘There are others that move the Jaws 
feveral ways in chewing, and are therefore called the Maf-. 
feters ; befides thefe, one Pair thruft. the faw forwards, and 
another pull it backwards. » 

The Toncue is itfelf a mufcular’ fubftance, made up of 
Fibres varioufly combined together, and in fuch a manner as — 
may beft fuit and correfpond with all its different motions; 
The Tongue has five pair of Mufcles that are proper to it 
alone, and two pair that are common -to it, and the Bone — 
called the Os Hyoides, which I fhall not here particularly. 
defcribe ; becaufe Wounds, Cankers, or other accidents in | 
the Tongues of Horfes, are for the moft part eafily cured; 


-when proper applications are made ufe of: I fhall therefore 


only take notice, that fome of thefe Mufcles rife from the 


‘lower Jaw, or the above-mentioned Bone; and: fome that 


rife from this Bone, have their infertions into the apertures 


of the lower Jaw-bone. One. pair, that pull the Tongue — 
‘backwards, arife from the Temporal Bones, and are inferted 
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into the Sides of the Tongue; and another pair: from the 
lower Jaw, near the furthermoft grinding Teeth, and are in- 
ferted into the Ligament or Bridle of the Tongue; by which _ 
means they are fuited to all its various motions. ~The Muf- 
cles common to the Tongue and Os Hyoides, ac chiefly 
in concert with the others, and give the Tongue fuch mo- 
tions as forward the aliment into the Gullet, when it is fuffi- 
ciently chewed, and prepared to pafs inte the Stomach. 

The Larynx, or head of the Windpipe, has fix pair of | 


-Mufcles, that help to open and: fhut its Valves, as the air 


pafles and repafles from the Lungs, befides one fingle Muf- 
cle which defends the entrance of the Windpipe from duff, 
or any other hurtful matter entering into it, by drawing both 
fides of the ewer-like Grifle together. The Epiglottis, 
which principally opens and fhuts the Windpipe, being it- 
felf like a Spring, has-therefore its Mufcles exceeding fmall, 
except in {uch animals as chew the cud. ‘Thefe Mufcles 
are all more or lefs liable to be affe@ted with violent Colds, 
that indame the Lungs, and caufe that forenefs of the Throat 
that is obfervable in fome Horfes, that hinders them from 
drinking, and {wallowing down their food. 

The "Pharynx, or head of the Gullet, has alfo its Mufcles, 


which are often affected in Colds. ‘Their office is. chiefly to _ 
widen | 
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widen and contra& the upper Orifice of the Gullet.. Ano- 
ther Mufcle ferves inftead of a Sphinéter, to purfe it up 

| after feeding. | 
The Mufcles of the Ears in Horfes are very diftin& and The 
perfect, and may be eafily traced from their origins to their Mutcles 
infertions; but in Men they are very fmall, becaufe the Ears of the 
.of Men have but little capacity of motion; whereas Brute 
Creatures, being without hands, make ufe of their Ears to 
drive away flies, and other things that would be offenfive to 
them. ‘The motion of the Ears: is alfu néceflary to Brute 
Creatures, for the reception of Sounds, efpecially to Horfes 
that are to be directed by the voice of their Riders or Keep- 
ers, and to avoid dangers ; and therefore we may always per- 
ceive fomewhat of the intentions of a Horfe by the motion 
of his Ears. When a Horfe fees any remarkable object be- 
fore him, he pricks up his Ears, and points them forwards, 

| with an intention to hear, efpecially when the object is at- 

) tended with any noife; and when the noife or found comes 
ton one fide, he turns his Ears that way, to take the found; 

} and when the noife is behind him he lays his Ears back- 

§ wards; which is moft obfervable in hot or fearful Horfes; - 
i for fome fteddy old Horfes, and thofe of the greateit courage, 

) take but little notice of any obje&t that they fee, or any noife 
they hear, unlefs it come fo near as to give them fome 

ft Difturbance. | ae 

| The Ear is properly diftinguifhed by the outward and in- 
)ward. The outward Ear has four Mufcles. The firft lifts 
ithe Ear up, and points it forwards. «The fecond pulls the 

) Ear backwards. The third draws the Ear forward, and points 

| it downward ; and thefe act together, and move both Ears, 

) when a Horfe looks ftedfaftly to any thing that lies on the 

} ground. The fourth affifts the fecond, and pulls the Ear 

i backward and downward towards the Neck. ; 

| When a2 Horfe is wanting in a quick and fprightly motion 
fof his Ears, it is in a great meafure owing to the weaknefs 
lof thefe Mufcles; for this defect is always more or lefs ma- 

} nifeft in thofe that have their Ears uncommonly large and 

i thick, where perhaps the Mufcles are not fufficiently propor- - 
} tioned to the weight they are to move; and thefe Horfes are 

f commonly the moft dull and fluggifh. —* 

| As to the internal Ear, it has two’ Mufcles that move the 

{ Drum and Hammer, which are the chief Organs of Hearing, 

I the Sounds being collected in the external Kar, and convey- 
led from thence into the internal. ~The firft of thete Mufcles 

| move the Drum upwards, The other rifes from the Wedge- 

| tone, 
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boné, and has two {mall Tendons, one of which is inferted | 


into the upper Procefs of the Hammer, and the other into | 
the Neck of it. This draws the Hammer obliquely forward — 


and inward; but when a Horfe or other Animal, liftens at- 
tentively to any approaching noife, then both thefe Mufcles 
act together, and draw the Drum or T'ympanum, and all the 


lictle Bones of the Ear, alternately upwards and downwards, — 


by which Sounds are diftin@ly and perfectly heard. 


We fhall now go on to the Mufcles of the Head and 


Neck, which, in regard of the Parts they have to mave, 
are much ftrenger and larger than thofe already defcribed, 
and moft of them have their Origins placed at much great- 
er diftances from their Infertions ; and by thefe all the mo- 
tions of the Head and Neck are performed, wz. forwards, 
backwards, fideways, and fomewhat circular. And to this 


end, there are four pair of Mufcles common to the Head | 


and Neck, and eight pair proper to the Head only. The 


proper Mutcles have fome of their Origins from the Breaft- 


bone, Collar-bone, and the Vertebrze, or Rack-bones of the | 
Neck and Cheft, and are inferted fome into the Occiput, or | 


Noll-bone, and fome into the Procefles of the two Tempo- 


ral Bones. “‘Thofe of the Neck that a& in concert with the | 


Mufcles of the Head alfo take their Origins from the Breaft- 


bene, the Spines of the Vertebrz of the Cheft and Rack- | 
bones of the Back; and are moft of them, by proper grada- | 


tions, fome higher, and fome lower, inferted into the tranf- _ 
verfe Procefles of the Bones of the Neck, and with fome _ 


mufcular Expanfions between their Precefles, make up the 


Bulk of the Fleth that is on thofe Parts. Thefe are called 
the Jnter/pinales, and are peculiar to the Neck, as they affift 


in aj] its vertebral motions. - 


From this extraordinary Mechanifm of the Mufcles of the _ 


Head and Neck, and particularly by their remote Origins of | 


the Collar-bone, Breaft and Rack-bones of the Back, it ap- | 
pears how much they are fuited to the feveral Articulations. 


of the Joints, fo as to fecure them from harm in all their va- 


rious turnings; otherwife, in parts that abound with fuch © 
‘numbers of Articulations, though they are weil conne&ted | 


and tied together by ftrong Ligaments, yet a Horfe might 


eafily be injured by every quick motion, and by very flight — 


accidents ; and the confequences would often be bad and ha- 
zardous, as we fee in the Poll-Evil, and other Sftulous UI- 


‘cers that happen about the Withers, which no doubt would | 


be very frequent, if thofe parts had not been thus fecured; 
fo that they feldom happen, without fome violent accident or 
hy natural 
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Chap. 2.¢ Of the Muscues. PY ee 
natural defe@t, or when they are the Crifis of fome Difeafe, ct 
which I have often obferved to be the Caufe of thofe Ma- 


ladies. sa Pa 
The Mufcles of the Trunk, which include all thofe be- The Maf- - 


longing to refpiration, and other important ufes, may be cles of the, 
divided into thofe of the Breaft and thofe of the Lower /runk. 
Belly, with the Mufcles of the Back and Loins; moft of i 
‘which are alfo endowed with a very great force. | 

The Back and Loins have four pair of Mufcles, com- The 
‘mon to both. The firft are remarkable for their great Length, Mufcles of 
extending from the Haunch-bones and Os Sacrum, and reach the Back 
to the two Temporal Bones, one on each fide. Thefe be-2nd Loins, 
‘ing attached to the Spines in their paflage, are a great fe- 
‘curity to the Back, and affit the other three pair in all its 
motions. When all the Mufcles of the Back and Loins 
act together, the whole Back is extended ; but when thé . 
Mufcles of either fide a&t fingly, the Body is inclined to 


ithat fide only... EAN oo 
| The Lower Belly has five pair of Mutcles, which arife Of the 
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|from the Ribs, Haunch-bone, Share-bone, Breaft, and other OV" | ces “4 
jcircumadjacent parts, and are moftly inferted into the white Belly. a 
Line that divides the Belly in the middle. One pair pats te. 
‘obliquely downwards; another pair obliquely upwards; a . 


third have a ftraight diretion from the Breaft to the Share- 
Ibone; a fourth pair affift the ftraight Mufcles in pulling 
jdown the Breaft; the laft are the tran{verfe pair, which take | 
jtheir courfe from the Loins and lowermoft Ribs on each fide, 
to the white Line. | eR 
| This Partition, or white Line of the Lower Belly, is ab- 
ifolutely neceflary for the Origins and Infertions of the Muf- : 
cles belonging to it; and indeed no other kind of Mecha- 
\nifm could have been fo well adapted to a part fo large, ane 
‘of a roundith circumference ; for had the Mufcles not been — ah 
idetermined in the middle, but been-ftretched over the whol2. 
(Belly, it would have been impoflible for them to have acted 
Swith faficient Force and Energy. The Ufe of thefe Mulcles 
‘s to warm and comfort the Bowels, which are of fotender 
land delicate a nature, that they have alfo a Caul or Network: 22 G2 2 > 
Hof fat, anda thick double Membrane tocoverthem. They = 
Hare alfo of ufe to make a fufficient. prefiure for the difcharge. 
of the grofler Excrements, and to give fome help to the 
Mufcles of the Breaft, Midrif, and Ribs, in Refpiration. © 


The Breaft has four pair of Mufeles that widen and dilate OF thas ? 
the theft, and two pair that ftraiten and comprefs it. ThefeBreatt, 
ir ake up that portion. of flefh which coyers the Brifket, and ae 
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all the Breaft from the Collar-bone downwards to the Pit of - 
the Stomach, incompaffing moft of the foremoft Ribs. Some 
of them have their derivations. forwards, and from under 
the Shoulder-blades and Rack-bones of the Neck and Cheft, 
and fome backwards from the Spines of the Rack-bones of 
the Loins and Os Sacrum ; and are moft of them fo inferted 
into the Ribs, as to render their action of elevating and de- 


preiling the Cheft eafy and Sac abide The Intercoftals are 


the external and internal, and make up that portion of flefh” 
that fills up the fpaces between the Ribs. Thefe alfo widen 
and ftraigiten the Ribs alternately in Refpiration, and act 
with the Pectorals and Midriff. 

The Diaphragma Midriff (or Skirt, as fome call it in a 
Horfe or Bullock) is a mufcular Subftance that divides the’ _ 
upper Cavity or Cheft from the Lower Belly. It takes its 


Origin on the right Side, from a Procefs of the Rackbones” 


of the Loins, and on the left, from the uppermoft of the 
Loins and owen: of the Breaft; and is inferted into the 
lower part of the Breaft-bone, and the five inferior Ribs, by 
which it makes fevera] points. “The middle is a flat tendinousll 
Subftance, from whence the flefhy Fibres begin, and are di- 
ftributed like Rays from a Center to its Circumference. 
When this Mufcle aéts alone, it contracts the Breaft, and 


pulls the Ribs downwards, by which it affifts the Mufcles of | 


the Lower Belly, in the expulfion of the Faces; but its’ 
; P 


chief office is in refpiration, to which all the Mufcles of the _ 


Breaft, the Intercottals, and thofe of the Lower Belly, are. 
more or lefs fubfervient, as has been obferved. 


In all the Actions of Refpiration or Breathing, the Muf- || 
cles of the Breaft have the greateft force in Men; but in} 


Horfes, and fome other Creatures of a prone pofition, it is” 

evident the Midriif has alfo a very great force, which feems_ 
to be plain in broken-winded Horfes; many of which have 
no other indication of diffemper, only that the Midriff is” 

ftretched and relaxed in a very extraordinary manner. Inf 

fuch cafes, the membranous Fibres are, for the moft part, ex- — 
tremely thin, and the tendinous parts, towards their Infertions _ 
into the Ribs, very fmall and feeble; by which means it” 
lofes a great deal of that force and fpring that is neceflary™ 

to its action. : 
When a Horfe, or any other animal, receives the air into 
his Lungs, the Breaft and Ribs are diheiied. which is done’ 
by the dilatation of the pectoral Mufcles, by the extenfion of 

the intercoftals, viz. the Mufcles of the Ribs, and by the Mid- 
niff which at that time is drawn out, and expanded to il 
ful 
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full dimenfions, or in proportion to the quantity of air receiv- 
ed into the Lungs. The Mufcles of the Lower Belly a& 
alfo, by their affinity and connexion, with thofe of the Breatt 
and Ribs; which we perceive more plainly in quadrupeds 

than in men, where the Lungs are upon a level with the 
_ parts of the Lower Belly. On the other hand, when the air 
_ paffes out of the Lungs, the Mufcles that draw in or com- 
| prefs the Breaft, and thofe that comprefs the Ribs, act al- 
ternately with the Extenfors of the Breaft and Ribs. The 


piration contracts, and its centre rifes upwards like the bot- 
| tom of adifh. And thus far the Mufcles of the Breaft and 
| Midriff, and other contiguous parts, may be confidered as 
| the inftruments of refpiration: and, as they are by that means 
in continual motion, muft be endowed with great ftrength, 
and maintained with conftant nutriment from the Heart, 
| which is feated like a fountain in the centre, and fends forth 
_ immediate fupplies of Blood into all thofe parts. 

| The Heart is alfo a Mufcle of a conic figure, the fhape of 
. 

| 


creatures. It is compofed of Fibres which have a fpiral di- 
rection, by which it contracts and dilates itfelf alternately, 
as it receives the Blood into its Ventricles from the Veins, 
and as it difgorges the Blood into the Arteries. 
The Stomach and Guts have each a mufcular coat; that 


| Midriff, which is ftretched out.in time of infpiration, in ex-~ 


The 


| which is fufficiently known, being pretty much alike in all Heart. 


The 


of the Stomach to affift digeftion, and the mufcular coats of Mufcles 
the Guts, to forward the aliment and feces through the of the 

| Inteftines to their expulfion; which coats being of them- Stomach 
felves but weak, and extremely thin, are therefore helped by and Guts. 


The Anus, or Fundament, has a Sphin@er Mufcle feated 
at the extremity of the ftreight Gut, made up of circular 
Fibres, and encompafiing it ‘like a ring, which opens and 
fhuts the Fundament, with the affiftance of a Mutfcle called 
its Levator, which alfo preferves the Gut from falling out, 
This rifes from the Ligaments of the Hip-bones and Os Sa- 
erum, and is inferted into the faid Sphincter. 

The Bladder has alfo its Spincier Mufcle, that the Urine 


may not pafs involuntarily, as happens fometimes when it 


is wounded or much relaxed. “The Yard has its Eretors | 


and Dilators, and the Stones their Cremafter, and Mares 
have alfo Mufcles belonging to their urinary and genital 
‘parts, which I need not here defcribe, but fhall go on to the 
Mufcles of the Shoulders; the knowledge of which being 


Bb 2 | neceflary, 


the preflure of the Mufcles of the Lower Belly. 
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neceflary for underftanding the lamenefles, and other acci- 
dents, that happen fo frequently i in thofe parts. | 
. The Shoulder-blades have four pair of Mufcles fuited to 
their feveral motions. ‘The firft are the Cucullares, fo called 
from their refembling a monk’s hood or cowl. Thefe being - 
feated between the Shoulders, cover the top of the Withers; 
and, when they happen to be flefhy, caufe that thickneis we 
obferve on thofe parts, more on fome Horfes than others. 
‘They arife from the hind pait of the Head, from flender be- 
ginnings, and grow broader as they defcend downwards to 
their infertion in the Spine or Ridge of the Shoulder blades, 
the Collar and fhoulder-bones. ‘The next pair are the Leva- 
tores, or Lifters up, which cover the Collar-bones, arifing 


from fome of the tranfverfe procefies of the Neck, terminat- 


ing in the fore-part of the Shoulder-blades, and draw them 
upwards and downwards. The third pair lie under the Pecéto- 


ral Mufcles, fpringing from the four uppermoft Ribs, are in- 


ferted into the Anchor- procefs of the Blade-bone. Thefe move 
the Shoulder-blades forwards towards the Cheft. The laft pair 
lie under the broadeft part of the Cucullares above defcribed, 
rifing from-the lowermoft Spines.of the Neck and upper- 
moft of the Breaft, and are inferted into the bafis or bot- 
tom of the Shonldet-blades: by very ftrong Tendons, which ~ 
fix them to the Ribs. ‘Thefe draw the Shoulder-blades fome- 
what upwards and backwards. Many of the Shoulder-lame- 
nefles in Horfes proceed from Strains or other grievances. 


and defeéts in thefe Mufcles. 


The Shoulder, wz. that part which ieiacloes from the 
point of the Blade to the Elbow, has nine Mufcles, which 
ought alfo to be well confidered in all the lamenefles of 
the Shoulder: for the articulation of the Shoulder and the 
difpofition of the Mufcles in Horfes, is fuch, that the: Shoul- 
der can hardly be diflocated, as in Men; and if it fhould hap- 
pen fo at any time, it could fcarce ever be remedied; for ~ 
though a Horfe will fometimes appear with a very violent . 
ftrain, as if his Shoulder-joint was out of place; yet this is | 
only owing to the fudden relaxation of the Mufclés and Li- © 
gaments, and the influx of the Blood and Juices in fuch — 
quantity, as not only fwells and mifhapes the part, but ren- | 
ders it incapable of its true motions ; and therefore the me- © 
chanifm of the Shoulder, and Shoulder-blades, ought to be — 
well underftood ‘by thofe who practife Farriery. . a 

The firft of the Shoulder-mufcles rifes from the Collans : 
bone, and pafling over part of the Blade, is infe ted into the — 
Shoulder-bone about its middle. This Mufcle helps to lift 3 
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j the Shoulder upwards. The fecond rifes from the Spine or 
oi) Ridge of the Shoulder-blade, and is inferted into the Neck of 
the Shoulder-bone, by a ftrong and broad Tendon. ‘This 
1] alfo helps to raife up the Shoulder, and both give their affift- 
») ance in its circular motions, fo far as it is capable. The two 
epreflors pull the Shoulder downwards. The firft has its 
#) origin from the Os Sacrum, near the Rump, from the Haunch- 
=) bone and Rack-bones of the Back, and, with its fellow on 

the other fide, fpreads over a great part of the Back; from 
© whence it is called Latiffimus Dorfi, or the broadeft Mufcle 
“| of the Back. ‘The other rifes from the lower fide of the 
%| Shoulder-blade, and is inferted into the upper and inner fide 
| of the Shoulder-bone. The two pair that bring the Shoulder 


© Ruini and Snape improperly call the Cariocoidei, in regard a 
Horfe, nor fcarce any other-quadruped, has that Procefs. 
which in Men is called Cariocoideus. It rifes from the inte- 
rior part of the Blade-bone, near its brim, and is inferted 
| into the middle of the Shoulder-bone. The pectoral Mufcles 
are fo called, becaufe they cover moft of the Breaft, and 
| are inferted into each Shoulder-bone a little below their round 
Heads. The remaining three Mufcles move the Shoulder 
backwards. The firft has its origin from under the Spine of 
| the Blade-bone, and is inferted into one of the Ligaments of 
» the Shoulder-bone. The fecond is placed between the Shoul- 
| der-blade and Ribs, and is inferted into another Ligament of 
® the Shoulder-bone. The laft rifes from the lower angle of 
‘ ee Blade-bone, and is inferted into the Neck of the Shoulder- 
0 bone. 
The motions of the Shoulders in Horfes, and in moft 
4) quadrupeds, are more limited than in men, their chief action 
© being forwards and backwards, wherein they have a capacity 
1 of being raifed higher or lower, according to their feveral 
H requirements. A Horfe’s Shoulders alfo move.a little {pace 
| outwards and inwards, which is neceflary to their going en 
| uneven ways. ‘They have likewife fome capacity of a circu- 
| Jar rotation, which, however, is but fmall, and when a Horfe 
; performs any thing-by fuch motions, it 1s, for the mot part, 
i more owing to art than to nature, viz. when his Shoulders 
» have been well {upled by a good horfeman, that is, when the 
) Mufcles and Ligaments have been ftretched, and rendered 
| pliable, by a fkilful management of the rider in long con- 
tinued exercife ;.and therefore, when a Horfe is brought to 
perform any of thofe genteel eafy airs, which we obferve in 
| the Manege, efpecially wee they go through their exercifes 
eee Z in 


1 forward, are the pectoral Mufcles, and thofe which Signiors 
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in narrow circles; though the Shoulders have a great fhare ~ 


in thefe exercifes, and fome Horfes are much more fuited — 


to them, by the fymmetry of their Shoulders, than others, if 


yet all the Joints of the Neck, Back, and Loins, mutt alfo con- fe 
tribute more or lefs chiscuptas Tis Shoulder-blades of a- 


Horfe lie like two fhields on each fide, which confines the — 
actions of his Shoulders very much to ftraight motions; — 
whereas in men, they are placed behind, fo that they leave — 
the actions of the Shoulders and Arms without fuch reftraint. “ 
In a Horfe, the Collar-bone is fixed, and in a great meafure — 
immoveable; but, in man, it is antabeicent with the Shoul- — 


der-blade, and participates more or lefs in ail its motions 5 


whereby a man is enabled to turn his arms feveral different — 
ways ; for which motions quadrupeds have no proper ca- — 


pacity. 


. The Fore-leg is raifed upwards by two Mufcles. The firft 4 
cles of the takes its beginning from the upper brim-and anchor-like Pro- — 


cefs of the Blade-bone, the fecond from the middle of the 


Shoulder-bone, and are both inferted into the infide of the 


Knee, a little above the Joint. Two Mufcles alfo extend the © 
Leg, and bring it ftreight; one of which has its origin from — 
the lower edge of the Blade-bone, and the other from the — 


Shoulder-bone, and are both inferted into the outfide a little — 
above the Knee. Thefe, with two other fmall Mufcles, com- © 


pofethe flefhy part of the Arm, which reaches from the Elbow 
to the Knee, and perform all the motions of the Fore-leg, fall- 


ing fhort of the number of Mufcles that are in the arm of a — 


man, a Horfe having but one Bone, and but two perfect mo- 


tions; whereas, in a man, there are two Bones, the Radius, 
and Ulva, by which the hand and arm are turned various — 


ways ; and therefore require more Mufcles to perform fo many 
different actions. 


The Shank, which reaches from the Knee to the Paftern, q 
. has two Mufeles that bend the Knee, and two that extend it. / 
The Benders rife from the innér knobs of the Shoulder-bone, © 


and, pafling beyond the Knee on the infide, aré.inferted into 


; 
i 
4 


the hinder- part of the top of the Shank. ‘The Extenders de- © 


rive their Origins from the outer knob or procefs of the Shoul- 


. der- bone, and their Tendons pafling over the Knee, are in- 


Of the 
Fore-pa- 


fterns, &c, : 


ferted into the fore-part of the Head of the Shank, and, with — 
the Ligaments to which they adhere, compofe the tough fub- 


Bs 
4 
7 


ftance that covers the Knee. Thefe extend the Leg, whena 


Horfe puts his Leg out freight, or ftands on the ground. 


‘Phe Fore- patterns, and Coffin-joints have only, as the Lee : 
and Shank, two Flexors ang two Extenfors 5 ; thefe Being fuf~ 
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ficient for all the motions of the Feet ; and that thefe motions 
| maybe the more perfect and fecure, the Benders, or Flexors, 
are fo contrived, that the firft reaches from the Shoulder 
downwards to the hinder part of the Paftern-joint, whete it 
is inferted. “The Tendon of this Mufcle forms the Back finew 
of the Fore-leg. ‘The other takes its origin from the upper 
) part of the Cubit, or Shank-bone, and is inferted into the 
| Coffin-bone.. The firft that extends the Patterns, fprings 
| from the outer knob of the Shonlder-bone, and is inferted into 
the fore and outer part of the Pafters, and into the Coffin- 
| bone. The other rifes flefhy, from the inner knob or procefs 
| of the Shoulder-bone, but foon grows into a flender Tendon, 
which defcends to the bottom of the Foot, where it. has a 
flethy expanfion under the Sole, which is often attended with 
exquifite pain, when it happens to be bruifed or hurt. 

‘Towards the Inftep forwards, and in the bending of the 
Paftern behind, is a {mall but ftrong Ligament like a ring, 
| under which the Tendons of the Mufcles that pafs to the Pa- 
_ fern and Coffin-bone, are fecured, fo as to preferve their mo~- 
tions; which, confidering the great length of thefe Tendons, | 
would be much weaker, and fearce of any ufe, without fuch “ 
a contrivance. . 

As to the Mufcles of the Hind-parts, they are not only The Muf- 
‘more numerous about the Hips and Loins, than about the Cles of the 
Shoulders, a Horfe having a greater diverfity in his motions !ind- 
‘behind than before, but are alfo endowed with greater force ; ae. 
/ -and this feems to be the more neceflary, becaufe many of the 
Services required of them depend very much on the ftrength 

and a@tivity of the Hind-parts. Alfo it may be obferved, 
when a Horfe is under no reftraint, but at his full liberty, he 
always makes ufe of his Heels for his defence, wherein he 
exercifes fuch ftrength and ois when he lafhes out, as is 

{carce to be imagined. ae as 

The Thigh, which reaches from the Huckle or Whirl-The ee “4 
inne toga: Midls-of Knees -pan, is moved by feveral Mufcles.cles of the . 
Three bend the Thigh forwards, or lift it upwards, w7z.when Thigh. 
the Stiffle is raifed towards the Belly, and three draw it back- 
wards. ‘The Thigh i is alfo turned inwards by one Mufcle, 
which has feveral origins, and is turned outwards by four Muf- 
‘cles. . The firft of the Benders of the Thigh rifes from thes. - 
tranfverfe Procefles of the lowermoft Vertebre of the Chett,: ae 
below the Withers, and two or three uppermoft of the Loin’, 
_and is inferted by a ftrong round Tendon into the fore- part’? : 
of the leffer Head of the Thigh-bone. The fecond rifes from 
; the Share-bone, and is alfo implanted by a ftrong round Ten- 
Bt) . E 4 don, 
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don, into the lefler Head of the T high-bone, near the Stiffle. 
The third, and all the other Mutcles of the Thigh, except 
the two laft that turn the Thigh obliquely, have their origins 
from the Hip-bones, Rump, and Os Sacrum; fome from their 
outfides, others from their infides, fome from a higher or more 
diftant derivation, and fome havea nearer origin, and are all 
inferted either immediately above the Stiffe, or at the very 
extremity of the Thigh-bone. The infertion of thefe Mufcles 
being more at the extremity of the Thigh-bone in a Horfe 
than in Man, feem the more necefiary, becaufe by this means 


they are dhle. to move a greater weight, and lift the Thigh a 


higher, than if their infenens had been more upwards into 


the Neck of that Bone. Befides, the Thigh-bone of a Horfe } 


is much fhorster in proportion than in man, and therefore re- 


quires this fort of Mechanifm in the infertion of thefe Mufcles, 
to perform all the ordinary motions of the Thigh. Thefe 


compofe the flefhy part of the Hip, efpecially thofe that an- : 


{wer to the Gluteus externus, internus and medius; and fome 
of them have very {trong Fibres, and pafs over the Whirl-bone 
and Hip-joint, to which they are a very great fecurity. The 
laft pair that turn the Thigh obliquely, rife the one from the 
outer circumference of the whole of the I{chium, and the 


other from the inner circumference, and are both inferted near 


the great Rotator of the Thigh, being like a flay to prevent 
any irregular motions in the other Mutfcles. 


The Leg has three feveral motions, wiz. it is extended by ~ 
five Mufcles, bended by four, and moved obliquely by one_ 
fingle Mufcle. The Leg comprehends that part which we ~ 
ufually term the Thigh in a .Horfe, which reaches from the - 


Stiffe to the Hock. 
The firft of the five Mufcles that extend the Leg is broad 


_and thin, covering the greateft part of the other Mutcles of — 


the Thigh, by a membranous Expanfion, which takes its 


origin fcatn the upper part of the Os ium, and {preading over 


the Stiffle, isinferted into the upper and fore-part of the 77- 


bia or Leg-bone. The fecond rifes near the firft, and is alfo j 


inferted into’ the Leg-bone forwards, ‘a little below the Stiffe. 
‘Thefe two take their courfe fomewhat obliquely ; but the third 
has a firaight direction along the fore- part or edge of the 
Thigh, till it reaches the Stiffle, where it turns into a broad 
and ftrong Tendon, that adheres clofely to that Bone in its 


-‘pailage over it, and is inferted into the upper head of the Leg- 


bone. ‘The remaining two are the Jargeit, and make up the 


chief bulk of the Thigh on each fide, the firft:arifing from 


ar great b lipea haat si mech = the Thigh: bone, and: the 


other 
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other from the leffer Trochanter. The Tendons of thefe two 
| Mutcles alfo pais over the Stiffle, and unite with the former, 
and are inferted into the upper part of the Leg-bone, the one 
- ath the outfide, and the other towards the infide. The. 
|'Yendons of thefe Mufcles, efpecially of the Jaft three, com- 
bee that ftrong Cap or cover which hes over the Knee- pan, 
bracing it fo firmly, that itis almoft impoffible to difplace it. 
Thefe Mufcles not only extend the Leg ftraight, but when 


; 


fome of them a&t fingly, turn it a little fideways. 
The two firft Benders of the Leg make up the bulk of 
Flefh that is on the hind part of the Thigh. They both arife 
) from the knob of the Coxendix or Rump-bone, and are inferted 
| backwards, below the bending of the Leg, behind the Stiffie, 
}one on each fide. ‘The third rifes near the firft and fecond, 
j and the fourth from the middle of the Share-bone, and paffing 
| downwards between the other two, are inferted into the back 
part of the Leg-bone towards its middle, which gives it the 
force that is neceflary to lift up the Leg, fo as es bring the 
| Hock towards the Hip. When thefe Mufcles aét together, 
they draw the Leg dire&ily backwards, but when they a& 
| fingly, efpecially the two firit, they incline it to this or that 
i fide, There is befides a fiith Mufcle, which. contributes 
chiefly to the oblique motions of the Lee, which rifes broad 
and nervous from the outer Head of the 1 high bone, and 
paffing obliquely down the Thigh, is inferted into the hinder 
part of the upper prominence of the Tibia or Leg-Bone. 

The Mutcles of the lower part of the Leg or inftep, come or the 
| next to be defcribed. ‘The Inftep comprehends all that part Inflep. 
_which reaches from the Hock to the Paftern-Joint. ufualiy 
called the Small of the Leg. It has three feveral Motions, 
viz. it is bended, extended, and moved.a little fideways. A 
i ilor& bhends:his hind Legs ‘when he goes on his Haunches, or 

when he lifts up his hind Legs in any kind of Motion; and 
this is performed chiefly by” two Mufcles. The firft rifes 
 flefhy, from the upper Appendage or Apiphifis of the Leg- 
bone, alittle below the Stiffe, cleaving clofe to that Bone in 
its defcent, and pafling beyond the grifly part of the Hock, 
ts divided into two fmall Tendons, that are inferted into the 
_ fore-fide of the Inftep-bone, whereby it raifes the Inftep and 
- Foot upwards, at which time the Hock is alfo bended. ‘The 
; paecond takes its origin likewife from the upper Appendix of 
he Leg, a little below the Stiffle, and is inferted into the cut- _ 
ate of the Inftep bone, by which it affifts the other in railing 
the Inftep and Foot upwards, and alfo inclines it fomewhat 
outwards, The Mutcles that extend the lower Leg and Foot, 
are 


a 
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are three in number, and make up the greateft portion of 


Flefh, which reaches from the Stiffle to the Hock, and which 
is ufually named the Thigh of a Horfe. Vhefe three Mufcles 
anfwering both in their number; refemblance a and ufe, to thote 
of the Calf of a Man’s Leg; the firff rifes by two beginnings, 
from the inner and outer Head of the Thi igh- bone, and-€or- 
refponds with the Ge/frocnemius externus, and the fecond with 
the znternus, which lying under the firft, both their Pendons 
unite with the third, ‘nek anfwers to 1s Plantaris, The 
Tendons of thefe Cine! Mufcles joining together form the 
Mafter-Sinew, which is implanted into the back part of the 
Ham or Heel of the Hock, and anfwers to the Texdo Achillis 
in the human Heel... By thefe three Mufcles: a Horle extends 
his Leg. and ftretelies it out ftraight. The laft of thefe, viz. 
the Plantaris or Mufele of the Sole or Tread, leaves the other 
two at the Heel of the Hock, and paffing ecb: along the 
hind part of the Inftep-bone and Paffern, is braced down at 


the bending of the Heel by the annular Ligament, and then 


turning flefhy, is fpread all over the bottom of the Foot under 
the Sole inthe fame manner as the Palmaris abovementioned, 
in the Defeription of the Fore-Foot.. The two. Mufcles that 
move the Leg and Foot fideways, have their Origins, the. fir 
from the upper end of the Leg-bone below the Siiles its ufe 
being to turn the Foot inwards, and the other rifing from the 
hinder part of the fame Bone, and pafling along the outlide 
of the Hock, is inferted into the Coffin-bone, and turns the 
Foot obliquely outwards. 
“The laft of the Mufeles,: are thofe that bend and ekiat the 

Pafterns and Coffin-joint, The Benders are two, the firtt 


Patterns, rifes from the upper and hinder-part of the Leg-bone, and 
and Coffin nating down the Inftep and Paiterns, is inferted into the Cof- 


t gent. 


fin-bone; the fecond rifes a little below the Hock.and is alfo 


inferted into the Cofin-bone. Thefe bend the Pafterns and 
Coffin backwards. ‘“Uhe Extenfors are alfo two, the firt rifes 
from the infide of the Shank a little below the Stiffle; the fe~ 
cond from the fore-part of the annular enwasnt, on the up- 
per part of the Paftern-joint, and are both inferted into the 
Coffin-bone ; thefe extend the Foot, and plant it firaight upon 
the Ground. “The number of Panlbiies Nerves, and Blood 
Veflels inferted into the Coffin-bone, occafions many unto- 
wardly accidents in the Feet of Horfes, which fometimes can- 
not be eafily cured without the fevereit Treatment, 


. | 
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Of the Hair, Cuticula or Scarfskin, the Cutis or Hide, the 
fielhy Pannicle, and other Integuments of the Body of a 
Horse. 


Need not detain the Reader with any Curiofities about the The Hair. 
Hair, fince every one knows that the Hair is notonly a 
| Befence; but an ornament, efpecially to.thofe fine Horfes that 
have good Manes and Tails. ‘he Hair is thought to be pro- 
duced of \ Vioifture; andit may be obferved, the Hair is thic- 
_ ker, and lies fmoother in young Horfes, than on the old that 
Bei lefs moifture; and when the Skin has been wounded, _ 
burnt or fcaided, fo as to alter its Texture by contracting she 
Fibres into a fmeoth, g'ofly Scar, or Cicatrix, the part either 
remains altosether bare, or if any Hair grows, it generally 
- comes a ee and not fo {trong and thick as on the oshee parts, 
that have received no injury. 

The Cuticu’a or Scarfskin, is the ek cover thro’ The Cu- 
which the Hair grows. Tt is extendedover the whole Skin ; ticula or 
and is that which rifes into a Biifter, when any part has heen Scariskin, 
burnt or fealded, and when the Blood in the external parts 
happens to be inflamed to any extraordinary degree, as in the 
Farcy, and other diftempers of the Skins ‘The Cuticula has 
been obferved by Glafles, to be made up wholly of Scales, 
which are full of Poruli or little Holes infinitely fmaill, for the 
paliage of the perfpirable matter in Tranfpiration, which dit 
charge is fo neceflary to the prefervation A Health, that when 

_thefe Pores are ftopp’ d by Colds or any accident, Fevers, and. 
other ficknefles generally enfue. The Cuticula feems to be 
- form’d of a Mucus, or Moiftare that comes from the Skin, 
condens’d by the Air, and as it is chiefly made of excremen- 
- titious Matter, it is by that means infenfible of Pain, or any 
other fenfation. And whatever pain, or feeling of any kind, 
in an animal Body, is tranfmitted thro’ it, by reafon of i its 
rare and exquifitely fine Texture. 

The Cutis or Hide, which lies under the Cuticula, is aThe Cutis 
ftrong membranous fubfiance, made up of compact Fibresor Hide, 
laid clofe together, and is fufceptible of Pain upon the leaft 
touch, when the Cuticula or Scarfskin is any ways fretted or 
rubbed off, by reafon of the innumerable branches of Nerves, 
which are diftribufed over its whole furface. Beneath the Skin 
are feated the miliary Glands, which are exceeding {mall and 

numerous, 
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‘numerous, and feparate the {weat, which rifes like a dew thro’ 

the Pores cf the Skin and Scarfskin. 1 
Theflefhy Horfes, and feveral other large anima's, have befides the 
Pannicle. Cuticula and Skin, a flefhy expanfion, which lies immediately, 
under the latter, called the flefhy Pannicle, and is made up} 

of mufcular Fibres, whereby the Skin is moved and drawn into | 
Wrinkles, to fhake off Duft, Flies, or any thing elfe that: 

hangs’ loot upon the Hair. ‘Ii is moft thick and diftinét over | 
the Ribs, Flanks, Sides of the Belly, as alfo on both fides the : 
Neck, but ndhidvee fo to the Skin, that it is fcarce to be dif) 
tinguifhed from it, but where the Skin is loofe and moveable, | 
It is alfo a great detente; and ferves to keep a Horfe warm if | 

very cold Weather, ] 
Membrana Underneath the flefhy Pannicle lies the A/embrana Adipofiay | 
Adipofa. made up of. little Cells filled with Fat, and in fome difeafed 
‘Horfes are very much diftended with Water. ‘Thefe Cells} 

feem to have communication one with another, or at leaft: 

their Membranes are fo thin, that they are eafily feparated, ! 

and laid open one into another, which may be perceived, by) 
blowing into them with a Blow-Pipe; and I have known 

Horfes ftak’d near the Brifket, where the Wounds being pretty | 

large, have drawn in fuch a quantity of air, that it has filled’ 

the whole Body, to a very furprifing degree, which were’ 
recovered firft by a plentiful difcharge of air and water, and 

at laft of well digefted matter. This Membrane is thickeft 

on the lower Belly and Hips, between the Interftices’ of the 

‘Jarge Mufcles, and in fome very fat Horfes; it is alfo pretty 
thick.on the Neck and Cheeks, but grows thin about the 

Limbs, and other bony and dry parts. The ufe of this Fat 

is various, it ferves to warm and comfort the Parts to which 
it adheres, to lubricate the Mufcles, fo as to preferve them | 

from being abraded and worn by their frequent Motions, 

for every one knows that a Horfe always indures labour the 

better when he is in Fleth, and has a moderate degree of | 

~Fat; but when a Horfe is over-loaded ‘with Fat he moves 
heavily, like’ a piec€ of clock-work that has been too much > 

oil’d: for the fame that helps to keep the Fibres of the 
Mufcles moift and pliable, and fit for action, when it fuper- | 
abounds, relaxes and clogs their motions. Befides this ufe | 

of the Fat, it is probable, “fome portion of it is drawn back | 

into the Mafs of Flood, perhaps to preferve it from_ vifcid | 

. Cohefions, and I am the more apt to think there is fucha | 
‘ ae becaufe I have obferv’d the Blood-Veflels | 
extremely filled with Fat in Horfes, that have dy’d fuddenly | | 
after. 


- | 
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ihfter violent exercife in hot Weather; whereof I hall give 

jome account in the enfuing part of this Treatife. 

The laft or innermoft Cover, which fome have reckoned The 
mong the Integuments, is the common Membrane of the common 
Muteles, from a fu ppofition, that all the Mufeles of the out- Mem- 
ward parts of the Body, are wrap’d up in one Membrane, brane 
Phat ferves as a common cover to the whole; but this cannot of the r 
be eafily diftinguifhed from the proper Membranes of the Muicles. 
Aufcles, which have all of them a communication ene-with 
€another, by innumerable little Filaments or Threads: and as 

the lateft Anatomifls have taken little ‘notice of any fuch 
Membrane, it will be unneceflary to detain the Reader with 

the uncertain Defcriptions that others have given of it, 


CoH Au Pe Iv. 
Of the Parts contained in the Lower Belly. 


ie a H E firft.thing that offers to view, in opening into the The Peri- 
Lower Belly, is the Peritoneum, a double Membrane tozeum, — 
jof an oval Figure which covers the whole Guts. Its infide 
is fmooth, and lined with a Mucus, which helps to keep the 
Guts moift; from this all the parts of the Lower Belly are 
furnifhed with their proper Membranes. It has feveral Li- 
igaments, by which the Guts are ty’d in their proper fitua- 
tion, which preferve them from being intangled by violenr Z 
motions, and it alfo affords a {trong Ligament to the Liver ;. a 
and within its. Duplicature are a vaft number of Veflels, a 
which have communication with all the parts of the lower 


Belly. 


The Qmentum, or Caul, is a double, thin, tranfparent Rca 
Membrane, interlarded with Fat, whic both ferves. to keep Mp eey 


the Guts warm and.to moiflenthem. It adheres to the bot- 
}tom of the Stomach, to the Spleen, and hollow fide of the 
| Liver, to the Gut Colon, the Sweet-bread, and to the be- 
ginning of the {mall Guts, and is embroidered with a great, 
number of Veins and Auteries, that communicate with the 
Stomach, Spleen, and Guts, &c. 
The Gullet pafles from the Mouth to the Stomach, and‘Gullet. 
‘therefore cannot well be feparated in its defcription, from the 
Parts of the lower Belly ; it penetrates thro’ the opening, or 
| hole of the Midriff, and enters the Stomach on its left fide. 
It. is compofed of three Coats, the outer, and innermoit 
membranous, and the middle Coat mufcular. “The Stomach 
has alfo the fame numberof Coats, the external membran- 
ous, 


‘ 
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ous, the middie mufcular, and the innermoft alfo membran- | 
ous, full of fmall Glands, which feparate a Mucus to keep — | 

it from growing too dri» that would be a hindrance to di- 
geftion, which feems to be partly perform’d, by the Li-= 
‘quids feparated from the Glands of the Mouth in chewing, | 

by the Liquids of the Stomach itfelf, and partly by its nie 

! go rer Aétion, whereby it is al Iternately contracted and dilated, 
-asallother mufcular Parts are when the Stomach is sodtraaal 
= Bd, the innermoft Coat is drawn into Folds, which are plain _ 
to be feen in the Stomach of a Horfe, and thefe Folds increafe . 

as the Stomach empties itfelf, by which it retains the Ali-~ 

. ment longer in the latter part e digeftion, than after feeding. © 
The Guts. “Lhe Guts are, according to Ruini and Snape, reckoned fix. 4 
| in Number, wz. The foal Gut, which in a Man is divid-_ | 
ed into the Duodenum, Jejunum, and Ilion, and ina fize- | 
able Horfe is about twenty-fix yards in length. The Cecum | 
or Blind Gut, the three Colons, and the Streight Gut. The | 

Blind-Gut, which in a Man jis not-much bigger than a goofe- 
quill, or a common earth-worm, in a Horfe is pretty large, | 
and of a triangular fhape, and feems only like a Valve to — 
retain the Alinvent, that it may not pafs too haftily down- | 
wards into the other Guts, before the Body has received its _ 

proper nourifhment from it. The three Colons are divided 

by two fmall Necks of about half a yard in length each. 

‘This Gut is drawn up into feveral Saeculi or Purfes by two 

Ligaments, one of which runs along the*upper fide, and_ 

alfother al ong the under fide, which, with a Valve at the’. 
entrance, ferve alfo to detain the Aliment, until the nuttin : 

cious Fulces are wholly extracted from it. The Colons” 

reach to the ftreight Gut, which is fo called becaufe it goes 
in a ftreight Hie, without any circumvolution, or turning | 
along the infidecof-tie Backeto the Fundament, and is only. i 
about half a yard or little more in length. {ts Coats are con- | 
fiderably t thicker than the Coats of the other Guts, the mid-"— 
dlemoft being flefhy and mufeular. All the Guts are lined — 
on the infide with a Mucus that preferve them from being | 
hurt by the roughnefs of their Food, or the acrimony of © : 
fharp Humours. They have alfo feveral fmall Glands or * 
Kernels, that feparate continual fupplies of Moifture, tho’ 
thefe are fo fmall, that they are fcarce to be perceived even in’ 
ie Horfe, except about the extremity of the itreight or great 
Guto - : | 
he Me. ‘The Guts are faftened to the Back by the Adefentery, || 
fentery. which in a Horfe is about nine Inches broad from the Guts | 
. tothe Back, taking its rife from the third Vertedra of the 
— : Loins, 
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Loins, and is made up of three Membranes, the middlemoft 
| of which is full of fmall Glands and Blood-Veflels. At its 
fife it is gathered together in a great many Plaits or Folds, 
which being open in that part to which the Guts adhere, 
caufes them to lie in thofe circumvolutions and turnings 
wherein we always obferve them, which not only ferves to 
| hinder the too fudden defcent of the Aliment, but prevents 
any total obftruction or twifting in them, which, confidering 
their great Length, might eafily happen if they were not thus 
fecured. But the Mefentery is ftill of further ufe, in regard 
| the fitter part of the Aliment is carry’d in certain veilels, that 
| take their courfe from the fmall Guts acro{s this Membrane, | 
| in ordér to its conveyance into the Blood. For when the Food 
| is fufficiently digefted in the Stomach, it falls into the firft 
| Gut, where it is further attenuated by a mixture of Bile from 
1 the Liver, and of the pancreated Juice from the Sweetbread. ° 
} The finer part thereof being chang’d into a white fubftance 
like Milk, call’d Chyle, is ftrain’d from the coarfer Aliment, 
by tire force of the Midriff and Mifcles of the Lower Belly, . The. 
into the abovementioned vetlels called the Laéfeal or milky Latteal 
Veflels. ‘Thefe are very fmall, and fcarce ever to be feen or Milky 
. but in Animals opened alive immediately after feeding, where Veliels, 
they appear like white Hairs running all acrofs the Mefen- ‘vith the 
} ery. By thefe the Chyle or milky Subftance is carry’d into COU OF 
a {mall receptacle, and from thence convey’d thro’ a little 2° BS, pes 
Tube or Pipe, called the Thoracick Dud, upwards along t} Pattee . 
Thorax or Cheft, which has feveral Valves to forward its | 
| paflage, and prevent its return back again. Fromthe Tho- 
racick Duét, the Chyle is emptied into the fubclavian Vein ere 
under the collar-bone, where it mixes with the Blood, and : 
paffes from thence to the Heart. There are alfo a great num- 
ber of lymphatick Vefiels, which empty a pellucid fine Water 
or Lymph, from the lymphatick Glands that are placedin al- 
moft all parts of the Vifcera, and is mixed with the Chyle in its ere 
paflage at feveral openings, whereby it is further attenuated 2A eae 
and rendered more fit to incorporate with the Blood, foasto, ~ : 
pafs the more readily thro’ all the minuteft Veflels, in its 
courfe of Circulation. The Aliment having the finer Parts 
or Chyle thus ftrain’d from it by the Midriff and abdominal 
Mufcles; the remainder being turned into Dung, is by the 
fame force and periftaltick Motion of the Guts preffed down- 
wards to its ejetment. 

The Liver is a glandular Subftance, and by far the largeft ‘The 
that is tobe met with in the animal Body. Itis of a dufky Liver. 
red colour, and in fome places a little variegated or fhaded. 


It 
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It is feated on the right fide of the Belly immediately under — 
the Midriff. Ina Horfe it is divided into four Lobes, where- | 
by it is preferved from being hurt by any violent Motion, — 
The right Lobe is by far the largeft.. The outfide is convex, _ 
and its infide concave or hollow, to make way,for that Por- | 


tion of the Stomach and Guts which lie under it. The up-_ 
per part is much thicker than its lower, and all its Edges © 
extremely fmooth; fo that it ca be no ways hurtful to the 
other Vilcera. It is alfo fecured by Ligaments, one from the 
Midriff, a fecond, or a portion of the fame, from the Breaft- 
bone, by which means it can neither fall downwards nor” 
fideways, and the Umbilical Vein, whereby the Foetus is 


nourifhed, becomes its fufpenfory or third Ligament; fo that — 
it can netieer pufh forwards in galloping or going down hill, | 
nor prefs too hard upon the foft parts that lie under it. The | 
Liver has one peculiar Veflel called the Vena porta, that re-_ 


ceives Blood from the Veflels of the Spleen, Sweetbread, | 
and Guts, which is difperfed thro’ its whole fubftance, and : 
emptied into the Vena Cava that returns it to the Heart. It _ 


has alfo its proper Veflels by which it is nourifhed and main- 


tain’d. One ufe of the Liver is to warm and comfort the | 
lower part of the Stomach, and other Vifcera, and may in | 


fome meafure contribute to affift digeftion, tho’ its chief ufe— 


is for the fecretion of the Gall. For tho’ a Horfe has no 


-Gall-bladder, as Oxen, and moft other large Animals, yet 


he has the Porus Biliarius, or Gall-pipe, very large, fo as _ 


to fupply the want of the other; and whoever becomes ac- 
quainted with his difeafes, will find that Horfes abound as 
much with Gall as any other Creature, and are frequently © 


in danger, either when the paflage of the Gall is obftructed, 


or when the difcharge of it happens to be too profufe. And 
therefore if a Horfe had a Gall-bladder, fuch as fome other - 
‘Jarge Animals, it might be greatly expofed to accidents by | 


the violence and quicknefs of his motions. Which would _ 


either prove mortal, or render him altogether ufelefs. 


The. Sweet-bread is), alfo a large ate or Kernel, that: 
lies acrofs the upper and back part of the Lower Belly un- — 
der the Stomach, to which it ferves for a foft Pillow to reft | 
on. Its refluent Blood is convey’d into the Vena Porta, and — 


it has a paflage into the firft Gut a little way below the Sto- 


mach, where the pancreatick Juice is emptied by its proper — 


Dué&. The ufe of the Gall and the Liquor feparated from. | 


the Sweet-bread, has already been taken notice of. 


The Spleen is placed under the Midriff, and above the left _ 


cai it is fomewhat oval, and flattifh, and of a dark 


livid 
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livid Colour ; its texture is veftficular, but its ufe is not yet 
- perfectly known, tho’ feveral Anatomifts have publifhed their 
| conjectures about it. | 

All that remains to be defcribed in the Lower Belly, is the The Kid- 
Kidneys, with the urinary and genital parts : wherein I fhall neys, &c.. 
- but juft mention the latter, the knowledge of which being but | 
little required in the difeafes of Horfes. 

The Kidneys are two in number, w/z. the right and the 
left. The right lies under the Liver, and the left under the 
Spleen ; fo that it is feated a little higher than the other: 
- they are both placed in the cavity of the Loins upon the two 
lowermoft Ribs. Their ufe is to feparate the Urine, which 
is of great importance to the health and prefervation of 
Horfes, they being liable to many difeafes, which either take 
their origin from faulty Kidneys, or have at leaft fuch fymp- 
toms, as plainly fhew the Kidneys to be more or lefs aftect- 
ed. The right Kidney of a Horfe is fomewhat triangular, 
the left oval, the upper part larger than the lower. Each Kid- 
ney has a {mall cavity in the middle, called its Pelvis or Ba- 
fon, into which the Urine diftils from the Glandules on all 
fides. From the Pelvis of each defcends a Pipe or Ureter, 
which conveys the Urine from the Kidneys to the Bladder. 
The Bladder is compoled of three Coats, as the Stomach and 
Guts, the outer and innermoft membranous, and the middle 
Coat mufcular, which are all extremely thin, only that the 
mufcular Coat grows thicker towards its Neck, where there 
is a Sphin@ter that opens and fhuts the paflage at pleafure. The 
Urine is convey’d trom thence thro’ the Yard, by a Pipe cal- 
led the Urethra, which in a Horfe is pretty large. The Glan-_ 
dule Renales, by fome called the Capfule Atrabilares, be- 
caufe they contain a fmall portion of a blackifh Liquid, are 
fall, and feated above the Kidneys. heir ufe has never 
yet been determined, unlefs that they may have been of fome 
benefit to the Fetus, during the time of Geftation, being 
then larger than the Kidneys, but rather diminifh after the 
Birth. | | 
The Genital Parts of a Horfe are chiefly the Yard and The 
Teftes. The Yard or Penis begins with two feparate Bodies, Genital 
that arife from the Os I/chium, which unite under the Pubis, Parts. 
and are firmly connected by a Ligament ; the fore partin a 
Horfe, which anfwers to the Glands, is broad and thin. Its 
whole Texture is full of little Cells or Caverns, and is there- 
fore capable of being eafily diftended or deprefled, by the 
fudden influx or reflux of the Blood. Underneath its ca- — 


vernous part is the Urethra, wherein are feveral Glands that - 
Vou. I. e 3 difcharge 


The 
Thymus. 


| 
s | 
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difcharge a AZucus, to prevent its being hurt. by the acri- 
amony or fharpnefs of the Urine, which would be very dan-_ 
gerous to a Horfe, becaufe of the thicknefs and largenefs of | 


the Sheath, that would be ‘greatly inflamed by any exceflive 
heat in the urinary Paflage; the Sheath being a loofe mem- 


| 
) 
) 
| 
| 


branous Subftance, ‘derived from the Integuments of the | 


Lower Belly. 
The Yeffes or Stones are feated in a Scrotum or Purfe, 
which alfo takes its origin and growth from the external 


parts. Their Subftance is glandular, their ufe being to pre- 
pale the Seed for procreation, which is carried by proper 


eflels into the Vefficule Seminales, where it remains till the 
time of Coition, when it finds a Paflage into the Urethra, 


‘They have four Coats or Covers, and have proper Veins and | 
Arteries, the chief of which, called the Spermaticks, com- 


municate with the Veins and Arteries of the Kidneys, wiz. 
the Emulgents. ‘Thefe Veflels are pike within the 
outermoft Coat of the Tefticles, called the 


Peritoneum above defcrib’d, thro’ Perforations in the form 
of a ring, between the Mufcles of the Lower Belly, and are 
in this manner contriv’d, to prevent Ruptures of the Intef- 


tines, which otherwife would frequently happen in the hu-. 


man Body, but are fo rare in Horfes, by reafon of their 
horizontal Pofition, that I have feen Burftennefs feveral 
times, tho’ yet I never faw but one perfect Rupture into 
the Scratum, which happened to a fine Arabian Stallion, in 


covering an unruly Mare, and but few on the Navel; and— 
thefe were caufed by violent accidents. As to the Genitals 
of a Mare: The Mare has her Matrix Ovaria, and other 
parts, that contribute to conception and nutrition of the Fa-_ 
tus; which are much the fame in moft Quadrupeds, and 
have often been defcrib’d by Anatomifts, who have been cu- | 
rious in thofe things that concern the Generation of Ani- 
mals; and therefore I have the rather omitted them here, 
becaufe Mares are feldom fubje@t to any accidents in thofe | 


parts, which may not be as well remedy’d by proper care, as. 
by the ufe of Medicines. . 3 : 


C.H A. P.; .¥. 


Of the Parts contained in the Upper Cavity or Chet, 


_N the upper Cavity or Chett is contained the Pleura, Me- 
-diaftinum, the Heart and Lungs, with a glandular Subftance — 
called | 


« 


unica Vaginalis, 
which inclofes them as in a Sheath, and proceeds from the | 
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called the Thymus, from its refemblance to a Leaf of Thyme. 

This lies acrofs the upper part of the Breaft, and is like a 

foft pillow to the Lungs, efpecially in Brutes, where it is 
confiderably larger in proportion, than it is in Men, of which 

I fhall take fome notice hereafter.  . | 
' The Pleura is a very fine Membrane, that lines the whole The ~ | 
infide of the Thorax or Breaft, the back-part of it ferving like P/eura. 
a duplicature, to cover and inclofe the great Veflels within it, 

that retain to the Heart and Lungs, as its exquifite {mooth- 

nefs preferves the Lungs from being hurt in their continual 
dilatations. This Membrane is always thought to be the 

Seat of the Pleurify in Men, tho’ I cannot fay I have feen it 

often much affected in a Horfe, even where the Lungs have 

been rotten or inflamed. 

The Mediaftinum is a Membrane which divides the Ca- The Medi- 
vity of the Breaft like a Partition in two halves. In Men ite/éaum. 
is double, but in a Horfe feems undivided, or at leaft is fo | 
clofe that it cannot.be eafily feparated. Its chief ufe is to 4 
keep the two Lobes of the Lungs feparate and .afunder, “ 
efpecially in lying on one fide, a pofture in which Horfes 
often lay themfelves to fleep. 

The Lungs or Lights (which is their vulgar name) confit The | 
of two Lobes that fill up the greateft part of the Cheft, Lungs. 
having the Mediafiinum between them. In fome quadru- 
peds each Lobe is fubdivided into feveral {mall Lobules, in 
the fame manner as their Livers, but not fo much ina Horfe, 
as -in other animals that have a greater variety of motions ; 
which perhaps may be the reafon, why Horfes Lungs are fo 
eafily inflamed with hard Exercife, and with every great a 
Cold. The <Afpera Arteria, or Windpipe, which begins a 
with the Larynx behind the Root of the Tongue, defcending a 
along the fore-part of the Throat, is branched out into the ; 
Lungs. This Pipe is compofed of circular Rings of Car- 
tilage or Griftle, which furround it about two thirds, the 
backpart being a plain fe€tion, fmooth and even, that it 
may not incommode the Gullet, which takes its courfe im- 
mediately behind it, and upon which it lies. Between the 
Rings is a flefhy Membrane on which they are fixed, which 
alfo compofes the back part towards the Gullet. This being 
mufcular, and the Rings cartilaginous, give it a fpring of 
Action, whereby it contradts and dilates, fo as to correfpond 
with all the motions of the Neck and Breaft. At its en- 
trance into the Cheft, it is divided: into two principal Branches, 
called its: Bronchia, and is afterwards fubdivided into innu- 
merable other Branches, the. extremities of which compofe 
i Ree ee an 
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an infinite number of fmall Cells or Air-bladders, which, | 
with the Ramifications of the Veins, Arteries, Nerves and 

Lymphaticks, make up the whole mafs or fubftance of the. 
Lungs. ‘Thefe Cells or Vefficles are always filled with Air, 

and diftended in infpiration, and are empty and funk in ex-. 
piration, and receive from the Blood-veflels a quantity of 

Lymph or perfpirable Matter, which not only keeps the 

Lungs from drying, but makes a large and neceflary dif-. | 

charge from the Blood, as we may eafily perceive from. || 

the Breath of all Creatures in frofty weather, or when we. | 

ourfelves breathe upon a Glafs, or any polifhed Metal or |] 

Stone. The Lungs may juftly be reckoned among the (ff 

principal Organs of the Body, if not the chief of all, asi 
they are fo well adapted in every refpect to receive the © 
Air, without which we cannot fupport Life one moment, — 
and are no lefs fitted to purify the Blood by their con-- 

tinual action, and by making fuch ample difcharges, as are. | 

neceflary for the prefervation of Health, as well as of |} 

Life. Befides that they are the chief Inftruments of the 

Voice in all Creatures, and by drawing in the Effluvia thro’ 

the Nofe, contribute greatly to the fenfe of Smelling. 

The Peri- The Pericardium is a very ftrong membranous fubftance, | 

cardium, . which inclofes the Heart like a Purfe. It is not only of ufe | 

or Heart to defend it from the fri€tions of the Lungs, but contains a _ 

Purfe. — moifture which keeps it cool, and renders its motions glib 

and eafy. ‘3 | 

-The ° The Heart is a Mufcle of a Conic Figure, viz. broad at | 
Heart. bottom and narrow at top. In a Horfe it is not near fo large 

as in a Bullock, nor proportionably fo broad towards its. Bafis. _ 

Its Fibres are very compact and Jaid clofe together, having a | 

twifted or fpiral direction, efpecially towards its Top, where |} 

it fomewhat refembles the contortion of a fnail’s Shell. It is | 

fixed to fome of the Vertebre of the Thorax, or Rack-bones |} 

of the Breaft, by the large Veflels that go to and from it. Its | 

point inclines a little downwards towards the left fide, where it _ 

is received into a depreffion of the left Lobe of the Lungs,  ] 

which perhaps may be form’d in the Fetus by the poiition } 

of the Heart, before the Lungs have been filled with Air. J 

The Heart is nourifhed and maintained by its own proper | 

Veflels called the Coronarig, in regard they furround its 

whole fubftance like a crown or garland. It has a middle — 

Partition, which divides it internally into two Ventricles; the | 

left is fmaller than the right, and its fides much thicker, its 

office being to drive the Blood to the moft diftant parts thro’. | 

the whole body, whereas the right Ventricle detaches it only | 

) | thro’ 
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{ thro’, the Lungs. Its infide has feveral {mall Chords or 


Compages of Fibres, called Columne Carnee, which refem- 
ble the bundles of columns which we perceive in Gothick 


{ Buil Idings, and help to comminute, and break the grofler 


parts of the Blood, in the frequent contractions of the Heart. 
The contra€tion and dilatation of the Heart, is called its 


f Syftole and Diaftole. The firft when the Vertex or top of 


the Heart is drawn down to its batfis, to fend the Blocd into 


! all parts; and the latter, when it opens and dilates itfelf to 


receive the refluent Blood. The Heart has its Auricles, which 


H are fo called becaufe they refemble two Ears, and are feated 
! at its bafis, one on each fide, to receive the Blood at its en- 
| trance into the Heart, the right from the afcending and de- 
) fcending Trunks of the Cava, and the left from the pulmo- 
| nary Veins, by which it enters in due portions, and fo as 


it may not rufh in with too much violence, and in too great 


| quantity, to interrupt the regular aCtion of the Heart; for 
) when the Auricles are full the Heart is empty, and when the 
| Heart is full the Auricles are empty. The Auricles, in their 
4 mechanifm and ftructure, fomewhat refemble that of the 
) Heart, only that they are chiefly membranous, whereas the 
| Heart is altogether flefhy ; for if it was tendinous in any 
) part, as moft other Mufcles are, it would be altogether un- 
i fit for its office. When the two trunks of the Cava open 
fj into the right Auricle, there is a little eminence or rifing, 
which prevents the Blood of the afcending and defcending 


Trunks from rufhing together, and caufes it to flip more 
gently into the Ventricle, and the coronary Veins likewife 
opening into its entrance, with the refluent Blood from the 


| Heart, may probably render this the more neceflary. The 


large Veflels which empty the Blood into the Heart, and 
thofe that receive the Blood from it, have each of them 
Valves, whereby the Blood is forwarded in its Paflage, but can- 
not return back the fame way it came, wiz. the Vena Cava which 


enters into the right Ventricle, has three, called 7 ‘icufpides, be- 


ing like fo many points of a {pear or Jaunce. Thete point in- 


wards, fo as to open a free paflage for the Blood inte the 
j right Ventricle of the Heart. The pulmonary Artery, which 
receives the Blood from the farne Ventricle into the Lungs, 
thas alfo three Valves, called Sigmoidie, from their refem- 
| blance to the Greek Letter Sigma ©. Thefe look from with- 
jin outwards, by which they hinder the Blood returning back 
again into the Heart. The pulmonary Vein has two Valves 
icalled AZtrales; thefe have the fame office as thofe of the 
Cava above defcribed, being to hinder the Blood returning 
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_back again into the Lungs, and the Valves of the Aorta or 


great. Artery, called Semilunares, have the fame office as 
thofe of the pulmonary Artery, viz. to prevent the Blood 


which by it is detached into all the other parts of the Body, 


from returning back again into the Heart. 


The ufe of the Heart is fufficiently deducible from what 


has been already faid in its defcription, the Heart being the 


vital Fountain which receives the Blood from all the rivulets _ 


of the body, and difpenfes it back again thro’ its proper Chan- 
nels, for the fupport and nourifhment of every part; and for 


that end, its ftru€ture is very peculiar and different from all || 
other Mufcles, efpecially thofe that move particular parts, for 
as thefe are partly flefhy and partly tendinous, or have their | 
fielhy Fibres end in Tendons of a clofer contexture, the 
Heart, on the other hand, is altogether flefhy, and made up_ 
of Fibres fo exquifitely fine, and fo clofely compacted toge- | 
ther, that it is, by that means, indowed with all the force. 
that is neceflary for its fun@tion, and its bafis is the moft 


compact of all its other parts, where probably its Fibres have 
both their origins and infertions in the membranous Coats 


upwards, and turning again downwards archways, in the 


like direCtion over the Ventricles, which feems beft to cor-. 
refpond with its dilatation and contraétion. But if we in-_ 
quire by what means the Heart comes to be endowed with 

fuch a capacity of a€tion, wherein we ourfelves have not the 
Jeaft fhare, we muft confefs our Ignorance, and afcribe this 
wonderful piece of mechanifm to the great Author of nature. 
In other actions we have fomething voluntary, wiz. we have 

power to move a Leg or Arm, or any other Member ; but in” 
the aCtion of the Heart, we and all other animals are alto- 

gether paffive. We know indeed, that the Nerves, which 
are plentifully beftowed on the Heart, have a great {hare in | 
its continual motion, which is difcoverable by experiments | 


made in tying the trunk of any Nerve, that difpenfes its 


branches upon a Mufcle, at what time the Mufcle will be- 
come paralytick, and ceafe to a until that impediment is re- } 
moved ; but ftill the Nerves are only inftrumental, and there- | 


fore all that we know of this matter, muft be refolved into 
the fame original caufe. 


I have feen the Hearts of Horfes frequently opened ; fome- 


times there happens, as in the human body, colleGtions of 


matter within the Pericardium. I have feen Polipuffes in the | 


great Vefie 


fuddenly, 


ellels, and fometimes a mafs of flippery Fat, efpe-_ 
cially within the left Ventricle, of Horfes that have dy’d 


_ of the large Blood-Veflels to which it adheres ; rifing fpirally | 
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DP enty, 2 and fometimes the Heart itfelf preternaturally 
i large. 
© H ALP o VE 


Of the Blood-Veflels, viz. The Veins and Arteries, with 
their diftribution into all Parts of the Body ofa Horse. 


8 may be eafily underftood, from what has been already 
: obferved in the defcription of the Heart and Lungs, that 
i the afcending and defcending ‘Trunks of the Vena Cava, the 
|) -afcending and defcending Trunks of the Aerta, with the pul- 
+ monary Vein and Artery, the Vena Porta of the Liver, and 
« fome few others, are the principal and moft remarkable of all 
the Blood-veflels ; that the Arteries carry the Blood into all 
parts from the Heart, and that it returns back again in the 
| Veins, when it has taken its circuit and progrefs through. the 
| Body; therefore it remains only to fhew in what manner 
both the one and the other are diftributed, fo as to perform 
that important office, whereby all parts of the animal Body 
have their vital fupplies. 

The afcending and defcending Trunks of the Vena Cava, 


| meet fo as to open into the right Auricle of the Heart. The Thediftri- 4 
Auricle receives all the Blood from both the above-mention- bution of | 4 
ed Trunks, which fills the right Ventricle of the Heart in itsthe Veins 
Diaftole, and by its Syftole empties the fame Blood into theand Arte- — 
pulmonary Artery, which fupplies the whole fubftance obte : 
the Lungs by innumerable branches: The fmall capillary 


branches of the pulmonary Vein, take up the Blood from 


the capillary branches of the Artery, and thefe convey all — 
- the refluent Blood into one_pretty large Trunk, which opens __ 


into the left Auricle; and this Auricle, by its Syftole or con- 
traction, difgorges the Blood into the leit Ventricle, which 
thurfts it out into the orta, This firft of all fends out 
two fmall branches to the Heart, wiz: The Coronarige above 
defcribed, and then rifing a little archways, perhaps to leffon 
the Impetus or force of the Blood, as it immediately rufhes 
from the Heart, it is divided into its two principal Trunks, 
viz. the afcending and defcending. 

The afcending Trunk of the Aorta, climbs up by the 
Windpipe to the upper part of the Thorax, where it fends 
off the fubclavian Arteries in two branches, which run un- 
der the Channel-bones on each fide. Thefe fend off other 
| branches, both from their upper and under fides ; from their 
' upper. fides the cervical Arteries, which are partly {pent on 
the. Mufcles of the Neck and Breaft, and partly on the 
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Thyroid Glands near the Windpipe. From the lower fide | 


of the fubclavian Arteries proceed the fuperior Intercoftals, 
which pafling through the Cheft, fend forth feveral branches 
to the Fore-Legs. Near where the Subclavians go off from 
the. Aorta, arife two other-principal branches, called the Ca- 
rotid Arteries, which afcend upwards towards the Head, 
where they form the Rete Mirabile, and Plexus Choroides, 


upon the furface of the Brain, which are plainly to be feen, | 


and help to ferve the Brain and its Membranes. The Ca- 


rotids alfo detach feveral branches to the Windpipe, the La-_ | 
rynx, and fome to the ‘Tongue, and lower Jaw, and others | 
to the Scalp, and external parts of the Head. By thefe four | 


principal branches, wz. the Subciavian and Carotids, the — 


whole Head and Neck, as alfo the external parts of the © : 
«Cheft and Fore-Legs, are fupplied with Blood. : 


« The defcending Trunk of the Aorta, as it approaches the | 
Midriff, fends forth the inferior Intercoftals that go: to the — 


Ribs, with the bronchial Artery, that accompanies the | 
branches of the Windpipe in the Lungs; and when it has — 


juft paffed thro’ the Midriff it detaches other branches, viz. 
the phrenick Arteries, which are difperfed in the Midriff and 


Mediaftinum. From the Midriff it reaches downwards as far 
_ as the laft Vertebra of the Loins, but by the way fenas off | 
feveral branches to the Stomach and other Inteftines, as the — 


Celiack, Splenick, and upper Mefenterick, and below thefe. 


the emulgent Arteries, one on each fide, which go to the 
_Kidneys; and underneath thefe arife alfo from the main 


Trunk the Spermaticks, which go to the Genitals; and laft — 
of all, the lower Mefenterick, which with the upper Mefen- 


terick, fupply the whole Mefentery. 


After this the Aorta or great Artery, reaching the top of 


the Os Sacrum, is divided into two branches, one on each fide, — 


called the Iiacks, and thefe are again branch’d out into the | 


the Adufcula, which are beftowed on the Pfoas Mufcle, and 


_ external. and internal. From the latter proceed thofe called — 


. other Mufcles of the Buttocks, as alfo the Hypogaftricks that 
_ yun to the ftreight Gut, the Matrix, the Bladder, Proffates, — 


and Yard, and to all the parts contained within the Pe/wis. — 


ing forwards, creep along the rim of the’ Belly, where they 
meet the Mamillary above defcribed. The next are the Pu- 


_ denda, which go to the privities of both fexes, and thereby 


. From the external Iliacks. arife the Epigrafticks, which turn- — 


communicate with the Hypografticks. Afterwards the Iliacks — 


go to the Thighs, and as they pafs downwards are calledthe _ 
eo | 7 | a MCrural @ 
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{ Crural Arteries, fupplying the Hind-Legs and Feet with many 
confiderable branches. 

This being the general diftribution of the Arteries into 
the feyeral parts of the Body, it is to be obferved, that all 
4 the branches are divided and fubdivided into fmaller branches, 
| like the boughs of a Tree, or the Stamina of Plants, by 
which all the parts of the animal bedy is overfpread with moft 
§ minutecapillary Arteries, and are fo combin’d one with a- 
nother, that when one or morefmall Arteries happen to be 
obftructed, the Blood that is by fuch obftruction hindered in 
its paflage, is received and taken up into other communica- 
ting branches; by which its motion ispreferved, and the parts 
not deprived of their fupport and nourifhment. The fame 
ceconomy is obfervable in the Veins, whofe capillary Veflels 
take their beginning like fo many drills or rivulets, which 
} empty themfelves into the larger branches, and thefe at laft 
§ into the afcending and defcending Trunks of the Cava, as. 
4 intoamain river; fo that when the capillary Veins are divided 
or obftrudied, the communicating branches carry off the 
i Blood, fo as to prevent any dangerous ftagnation, which by 
any other mechanifm might eafily happen from very flight 

9 accidents. ? 

Butas it is the peculiar province of the Arteries to convey The Me- 
the Blood from the Heart, and diftribute it into all parts of chanifm 
the Body, fo they are perfectly fitted for that purpofe by their and 
ftruture. The Arteries have three Coats, and the Veins Structure 
the fame number (wherein they both agree with moft other the 
membranous Tubes ;) but as the impulfe of the Blood from Veins and 
(the Heart into the Arteries, requires a confiderable ftrength Arteniee. 
? inthem more than in the Veins, therefore their Coats are 
@ much thicker; the reafon of which will appear by confide: 
| ring the office of the Veins, for the capillary Veins receive 
the Blood where the arterial impulfe is but fmall, and its mo- 

j tion in the Arteries languid; and when the Blood upon its 
9 return has entered the Veins, its motion cannot «much in- 
creafe, asit is received from Vefiels that are fmall, and paf- 
fes into others that are larger; and indeed it could hardly 
j move at all in fome places, had not all things been wifely 
contrived for that purpole; and therefore thofe who have 
; feen diffe&tions muft have obferved, that wherever there is 
1 any confiderable branch of an afcending Vein, there is gene- — 
§ rally a branch of an Artery underneath it or very near it, 
} which by its continual pulfation gives fome help to the motion 
t of the venal Blood, and fometimes, efpecially on the Limbs, 
} wemay obferve two Branches of Veins accompany a large 
meee Se Artery. 
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courfe of Heart, and difperfes it into all parts of the Body, fo the Ca~ | 
Circula- wa, ashas been obferv’d, like a mainriver, receives into it the | 


tion. Blood from all parts of the Body, proceeding firft from Vef=_ 


* Mouth, which are often ftruck with a Cornet. or Fleam, 
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Artery, one on each fide; and if it happens the fame in many) 
places where the Veflels aré fmall, which is no ways impro- 
pies it muft be the means greatly to facilitate the return of 
the Blood, not only from the affiftance it has from the. pulfa~) 
tions of the Arteries, but asitis carried off in a greater number 
of Canals, befides the mufcular ation which accelerates the | 
motion of the Blood in both, but efpecially in the Veins. > 
But further, the Veins, as in the Chyle-Veffels, and Thora~ 
cick Duét above defcribed, have Valves placed at convenient | 
diftances, which all open inwards, for the progrefs of the | | 
Blood towards the Heart; fo that being forwarded in its paf- — | 
fage that way, cannot return back again; and it may alfo be 
obferved, that thefe Valves are the moft numerous where 
they are ne moft wanted, asin the Limbs, and other places — 
where the venal Blood afcends upwards, being fewer in num- # 
ber, where the courfe of the Blood in the Vgidecdimalis fide-_ 
ways, and few or none where it is diretly downwards. But” | 
I fhall now go on to defcribe the diftribution of the Veins, | 
the larger of which very near agree and correfpond with that 
of the Arteries. 3 
As the 4orta or great Artery receives the Blpod from the | 


fels exquifitely {mall and imperceptible, and afterwards unite- 
ing in lareer branches, empty themfelves into its afcending 
and defcending Trunks, at proper and convenient diftances. _ 
‘The fuperior or defcending Cava, receives firft the coronary 
Vein from the Heart, near the place where it opens into the 
Auricle, and before it pierces the Pericardium or Purfe of 
the Heart, it receives the Vena fine pari, which is made by 
the union of the Veins of the Ribs, likewife the Bronchial 
Veins that accompany the Bronchia in the Lungs. 1 

The next are the Subclavian and Jugular Veins, whiclfl 
are pretty large, and anfwer to the Subclavian, Cervical and | 
Jugular Aiteries, and are the next of anynote, that open | 
into the defcending Cava. ‘hefe are divided into the exters 
nal and internal: from the internal is return’d the Blood: 
from the Ventricles of the Brain, and into them alfo, open 
ail the branches of Veins that lye among the bars of the 


when Kriee happen to be feiz’d with the Gripes, or other | 
fudden diforders; alfo the Ranulares or Veins under. the 
Tongue, and out other Branches. and Veins which come | 
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unicate with thofe of the Brain. The external Jugulars 
kre thofe large Veins which run the length of the whole 
Neck, one on each fide nearthe Gullet, and are conftantly 
pened in all cafes that require bleeding ; thefe being the 
jareeft and fafeft in the Body of a Horfe ate receive and 
tarry back that portion of Blood, which comes from all the 
xternal parts of the Head and Face, wz. from the 
Eye-Veins, the Temple-Veins, and thofe of the Nofe and 
ips. ‘ 

The Subclavian Veins, wz. the two large Veins which 
afs along by the fubclavian Arteries under the Channel- 
pones, not only receive a great part of the Blood which en- 
Fersthe Cheft, but likewife have all thefe Veins open into 
them, which run along the outward part of the Breaft, 
Fore-legs, and Feet. The Plate Veins, which open into 
he Subclavian, runs along the infide of the Fore-leg to- 
wards the Knee, anfwering thofe on a Man’s Arm, and ate 
frequently opened for Jamenefs in the Breaft or Shoulders ; 
ut | have often had Horfes bled there on cther accounts, 


Shakle-Veins, which communicate with the Plate-Vein. 
The Shank-Veins are thofe that run in the hollow on éach 
fide of the Back-Sinew, between it and the Shank; and the 
Shakle- Vein is that-branch which runs acrofs¢lte Back-Sinew, 


der the place where a Horfe is fhakled. But this Vein is fo 
very fmall, that it is {carce ever to be feen or felt, but when 


Horfe happens to be extremely hot; and then we may Se! 
ceive. one or more branches run acrofs the Sinew. I-have 


Coronet are frequently cut afunder in the cure of Quittors, 


danger tothe Horfe than one could well imagine. 


gee the Emulgents from the Kidneys, the Spermatic 


ith goed faccefs. Below this are the Shank-Veins and 
nd communicates with the Shank-Veins on each fide, un-. 


fometimes known pretty Jarge Varixes in thofe parts, by. ve 
which the Shakle-Vein has appeared very plain and vifible at 
all'times, and been the caufe of preat weaknefs and debility: : 
inthe Limb, till ie has been removed by manual operation, — 
|Thefe, and the Shank- Veins, communicate with thofe of 
the Coronet and Toe. Thofe of the Toe are often — 
jopened for Infirmities of the Feet, and the Veins about the 


The afcending Cava, which runs along by the Spines of 3 
ithe Back, and carries the Blood from all the lower partsup- > 
jwards to the Heart, receives firft thofe branches of Veins, 
| which return the Blood from moft parts of the Lower Belly, one 

}uiz%. the Mefenteria from the Mefentery, the Porte from the - 


Veins 


jand other accidents in thofe parts, and fometimes with lefer oe a 
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Veins from the parts of Generation, and where it is divided, 


as the defcending Aorta into the internal and external Iliacks. 
The firft receives branches from the Hypogaftricks, by whichif 
the Blood is returned from the Matrix, Bladder, and ftreight@ 
Gut, and into the latter, wz. the external Iliacks open into the: 


FE pigrafticks, with branches from the Peritoneum, and externall§ 


parts of the Lower Belly, which in the Farriers terms are: 
denominated by different names, asthe Kidney- Veins near 
the Loins, the Flank and Spur-Veins, which are often ftruck: 
and wounded by the Spurs, the Liver-Veins on the fide off 


the Lower-Belly, and are fometimes opened from a fufpician| 
of difeafes in the Bowels, and alfo that of the Rump, called! 
the Tail-Vein, which the Farriers frequently open, or elfesf 
fearify the Vail in the Staggers, and other diforders that afte 


the Head. The Thigh-Veins, and the Crural- Veins, alfo) 


enter into the external Iliacks and Epigrafticks, as the Shank--J 
Veins in the Fore-Legs communicate with the Subclavians..} 
The Thigh-Vein runs along the infide of the Thigh, and isi] 


often opened in Fevers, Lamenefs of the Hips, and diforders: 
of the Loins and Kidneys. “The Crural Veins are thofe on. 
the Jower Limbs, on each fide the Inftep, and anfwer to the: 
Shank- Veins, in the Fore- Legs above defcribed. 


we AE Ae BV 
Of the Lymphatick Veflels. 
Ane Lymphatick Vefiels arife from all parts of the 


Body at the extremities of the Arteries, in the fame 
manner as the Veins, but more plentifully from the Glands 


than any where ‘elfe. They are clear pellucid Tubes, of a | 
cylindrical Figure, and as they appear tothe Eye, feem only ]} 


to confift of one exquifitely thin Coat. They often take 
their Courfe thro’ Glands; but when it is fo, there is gene- 
rally another branch, that either pafles over or along the fide 
of that Gland, which, as Mr. Chefelden well obferves, may 
prevent their Fluid from being. obftructed, which would 
readily happen in cafe thefe Glands through which. they pafs 
fhould become difeafed. Thofe of the Lower Belly, enter 
partly into the Vene Laétee, Secundi Generis, which rife 
from the fmall Guts, and partly into the receptacle of the 


Chyle, and thofe of the Cheft into the Thoracick Duct, and. | 


Subclavian Veins ; many of them alfo open into other large 

Veins in divers parts of the Body, from whence we may ea-_ 

fily gather, that the ufe of the Lymph is to dilute the Blood, - 
for 
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for the Lymph being avery fine pure Water, muft render it The ufe 
more thin and fluid, and confequently more fit to pafsof the 

through the minuteft Veflels. But the Lymphe Duéts are Lympha. 
themfelves fo extremely thin, as expofes them to frequent 
ruptures, efpecially in Horfes, whofe great weight join’d 
with their Jabour, and many other concurring caufes, eafily 
produce fuch accidents. I have feen in Horfes, their whole 
Cheft filled with water, fometimes the Cavity of the Lower 
Belly only, and fometimes both Cheft and Lower Belly, ef- 
pecially when the diftemper has been of any continuance; 
and therefore in all violent and vifible oppreflions, which ge- 
nerally precede fuch diftempers, I have found the greateft 
fuccefs from large evacuations, particularly fuch as promote 


Urine plentifully. The Lymphe Dués are branched out in ‘ bb di- 
the fame manner as the Veins, in many and various ramifi- eet pie 


cations, and therefore have valves at convenient diftances, ; eS 
and where they are the moft neceflary to affift the motion oft we 
the Lymph, and prevent its regrefs; and perhaps the pul- pj. 
fation of the Arteries, and the mufcular motion, may alfo | 
contribute fomewhat towards the fame end. | 
C H AP. VIII. 
Of the Glands or Kernels. sae 


H ORSES being as much fubject to difeafes of the 
Glands as moft other animals, and a Gland being the 
fame thing that we commonly call a Kernel in brute Crea- 
tures, it may notbe improper to give thofe, efpecially who 
are unlearned, fome notion of their different kinds, and alfo 
of their mechanifm and ufe, wherein I fhall chiefly follow 
Mr. Chefelden, who has given a more rational and clear ac- 
count of thenature and ftructure of the Glands, than fome 
of thofe who have written elaborate difcourfes on the Se- 
cretions, 

A Gland or Kernel, according to this author, is chieflyyy. cy, 
compofed of a convolution of one or more Arteries of a CON fei gen’s 
fiderable length, from whofe fides arife vaft numbers of ex- Acconnt 
cretory ducts, in the fame manner as the Lacteals arife from of the | 
| the Guts to receive the Chyle. “The fame author is of opi- Glands. . 
nion, that altho’ the larger Secretions are made by vifible 
Glands, (that is, fuch as wecan ina natural ftate, fee plain- 
ly with the naked eye,) yet that unconvolved Arteries may 
have excretory Duéts, by which he imagines Secretions are 
made from all the Membranes that line Cavities. “That 
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Numbers of Lymphatick Veflels alfo arife from thefe Arte- 
ries, whofe Ufe feems to be, to take off the thinneft part of 
the Blood, from fuch places where a thick Fluid is to be ‘e- 
parated, being always: found in greateft plenty, in fuch 
Glands that feparate the thickeft Fluids, as inthe Liver, and 
Tefticles; and obferves, that where the thickeft Secretions 
are made, the velocity of the Blood is the leaft, as if it was 
contrived on purpofe to give thofe feemingly tenacrous parts, 
more time to feparate from the Blood: thatthe Arteries that 
compofe different Glands, are convolved in different man- 
ners; but thinks it will be difficult to difcover, whether their 
different Secretions depend upon their different. convolutions. 
‘The fame author further takes notice, that the Excretory 
Duds arife from the Arteries, and unite in their progrefs, as 
the roots of trees, plants, fruits, and even different minerals, 
in their growing, often derive their diftinét, proper, nutriti- 
ous Juices fromthe fame kind of earth; fo the Excretory 
Dus. in different Glands, feparate from the fame mafs of | 
Blood their different Juices, tho’ we have no certainty what 
thefe different Secretions depend upon, whether upon the 
ftructure of the parts, or on different attractions ; but con- 
cludes in favour of the latter, wz. that from the great fim- 
plicity and uniformity ufually feen in nature’s works, he is 
inclined tothink, that the different fecretions arife from the 
different attraCtions, feeing that in plants and minerals there 
feems to be no other way. 

Thus far Mr. Chefelden, in his ingenious and accurate ac- 


count’ of the Glands, the underftanding of which is of no 


{mall confequence to the knowledge of difeafes ; for how far 
thefe are difturbed in their fevetal offices, fo far the animal 
body muft fuffer ; and! this in proportion as their fecretions 
are of more or lefs moment to. the prefervation of life and 
health, or according as.their fituation is more or lefs dange- 
rous, and puts them beyond the reach of proper applicati- 
ons. And it may be obferved, as all acute difeafes generally 
proceed from an inordinate motion of the Blood, and this 
oftentimes from an obftructed perfpiration ; fo all chroni- 


cal difeafes, for the mgt part, arife from a diftemperature i in 
the Glands. 


Glands of The Glands are of various kinds, and are more or lefs to 


various 


Kinds, 


be found in almoft all parts of the body, and in fuch a man- 
ner as they may beft perform their various functions. “Thus 
evenall the Membranes that line cavities, are ftudded with 
Glands, or have veflels that difcharge a Mucus, to preferve 
them from.adhering to the paris contained within them; and 

thofe 


= 
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thofe parts that are expofed to the air; asthe Nofe, Ears, 
Mouth and Head of the Wind-pipe, have alfo their Mem- 
branes befet with Glands, to preferve them from turning too 
dry, and from other injuries to which the external air would 
expofe them. ‘The Skin isalfo thought to be full of very 
minute fmall Glands, which feparate the Sweat, and are 
called the Milliary Glands, from their refemblance to millet - 
feed. ‘The Udderin Mares is alfo glandulous, for the pre- 
paration of the milk. The Liver, as has been obferved, is 
the largeft Gland in the bodies of all animals, for the fepara- 
tion a the Gall or Bile; the ufe of which has been already 
mentioned in its defcription. “The Pancreas, or Sweetbread, 
is alfo glandulous, and likewife prepares a juice for the help 
of digeftion; andthe Kidneys are of great moment for the 
feparation of the Urine. here are alfo the falivary Glands Their 
that feparate the juices in the Mouth, which are fqueezed in- Ufe. 
to it by the motion of the lower oa and ferves to moiften 
the food, and render it not only fit to be fwallowed, but the 
more eafy of digeftion. Of thefe, the Parotid Glands are 
the largeft, and are fituated behind the lower Jaw,. under 
the Ears ; their excretory Duis paffing through the Buccina= 
tor Mufcles into the Mouth. ‘The next are the inferior 
maxillary Glands, fituated at the under fide of the lower 
jaw, having their excretory Ducts entering the Mouth on 
both fides under the Tongue, and near the. Grinding-Teeth. 
Another fmall Gland, called Sublingualis, lies more “inward, 
under the root of the Tongue, and is the chief feat of the ,. 
Strangles in young Horfes. Thefe, with the Tonfils near oats 
the Uvula, are the chief falivary Glands. “Tne other Glands of¢ yh. 
within the Mouth being very fmall, and chiefly difperfed Strangles. 
upon the inner Membranes, ferve to keep the Mouth fuffici- 
ently moift. In the human body, numbers of thefe fmall 
Glands may be felt at all times on the infide of the Lips, 
which preferve them from growing dry by much {peaking ; 
but in Horfes, that have no need of fpeech, there are fcarce 
any to be felt, except a very few, and thefe exceeding {mall, 
at the two Angles or Corners of the Mouth. For the foam 
that falls from a Horfe’s Mouth, when he champs upon his 
‘Bit, is chiefly derived from the Salivary Glands. 
As to the Lymphatick Glands, they are fituated fome The Lym- 
few in the Head, fome in the Thorax or Cheft, and fome in phatick 
_ the Lower Belly, others in the Interftices of the Mufcles, or Glands. 
accompany the large Blood-veflels. And thofe under the 
Armpits, and in the Groins, are alfo reckoned among the 
pymphayee Glands; but in Horfes, are much fmaller in 
| . proportion 


The Sab- 
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proportion than in Men, tho’ they feem to run a greater’ 
length ; and perhaps if they were larger, and more promi- 
nent, might eafily be hurt, or too much prefled by the vio- 
Jent motions of a Horfe. : ot 
Mr. Chefelden reckons ‘the Glandula Pinealis, which Des 
Cartes very ridiculoufly took to be the feat of the foul, only 
a Gland of this kind, having often feen large Lymphe Duéis 
running into it from the Plexus Choroides, and has alfo obfer- 
ved a Jarge Lymphatick enter into the Glandula Pituitaria, 
which lyes in the Bafis of the Brain; tho’ this has been 
judg’d by moft anatomifts to be only an excrementitious 
Gland. Several Lymphatick Glands are alfo to be met with 
in the Neck, accompanying the Carotid Arteries, and inter- 


nal jugular Veins. The Glandule Thyroide@, which are fi- 


tuated immediately below the Thyroid Cartilage, are alfo. 
reckoned of the Lymphatick kind, as alfothe Z/ymus imme- 
diately within the Thorax. The Thymus is much larger in 
children than.in grown perfons, but is not fo in brutes ; and 
the abovementioned author has obferved, that in men as the 
Thymus grows lefs, the Thyroid Glands grow larger, and} 
that the Thymus and Glandule Thyroides, both belong to the 
fame Lymphaticks; and I have feen both the TAymus and 
Glandule Thyroid, in a glandered Horfe, all over cance- 
rous, andthe Lungs at the fame time little or no ways tainted. 
There are in the Thorax, befides the Thymus and Thyrordes, 
feveral Lymphatick Glands about the bafis of the Heart, 
and fides of the Lungs: And we may alfo obferve, many’ 
Lymphatick Glands in the Lower Belly, particularly in the 
Mefentery, and fome among the fat about the Kidneys, and 
by the fides of the Hiack-Veffels. The Lymphatick Glands’ | 
in the Limbs are but few, and thefe for the moft part fmall ] 
in a Horfe, unlefs they happen to be inflated. That which” ] 
is fituated in the fat, called the Pope’s eye, is generally a- | 
bout the bignefs of a fmall walnut; but when the Lympha-: 
tick Glands happen to be diftempered, the fmalleft will fome- 
times grow to a very large fize. : | 
When the Lymphatick Glands happen to be difeafed in 
any great degree, then the Lymphatick Veflels are apt to’ 
burft and caufe Dropfies. If in the Thorax, the whole Ca-. 
vity of the Cheft will fometimes be filled with Water, if in — 
the Lower Belly, a common Dropfy will generally enfue. 
The diforders of the other Glands, are alfo attended with © 
many ill confequences ; for when the Liver is difeafed, or : 
the bilious Ducts any ways obftructed, this will in time pro- 
duce the Jaundice, unlefs great care be taken to aca. i, @ 
ae he 
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“The parotid Gland, and all others. about the Throat, Ears, 
and Mouth, are generally affected in violent Colds, whereby 
their Secretions are either obftructed, or are too profufe, and 


when the fmall Glands and Membranes of the Guts are dif-’ 
ordered, either a violent coftivenefs or purging will follow, - 


according as they happen to be more or lefs affeted, and if 
to any extream, with the attendants ufual in fuch cafes, as 
Tenfion, inward Inflammation, and fometimes Mortificati- 
on. But every one muft be more or lefs fenfible, of the 
mifchiefs that arife from diforders of the Kidneys, for when 
thefe are any- ways hurt,-fo as. not to perform their office, ef- 
| pecially if they are not in a capacity to feparate the Urine 
| from the Blood, when the whole Body becomes fwoln and 
| inflated, which is generally followed with ruptures of the 
Lymphaticks, and other {mall Veflels, and fo ends in a fuf- 
focation; or elfe, in ftrong vigorous Horfes, rifes in watry 
‘Tumours all over the Body, and caufes what the Farriers 
improperly calla watry Farcy, which is alfo dangerous, un- 
| lefs proper helps be timely adminiftred. On the other hand, 
when thefe fecretions are too liberal, by an over relaxation 
of the Kidneys; this occafions a continual profufion of U- 
rine, whereby the natural Strength is impaired, and the 
whole animal Frame weakened and debilitated. All thefe 


effects I have feen in Horfes, to which their labour and hard — 


} fervices expofe them more than any other animals. I have 
| likewife known feveral Glands in the external parts inflamed 
and come to fuppuration, and fometimes indurated and fchir- 
rous, but moft of thefe have been fafely cured either by pro- 
per digeftion only, by excifion, or by application of cauf- 
ticks, which will be fully explained when I come to treat.of 
thefe particularcures. The Glands that ferve to lubricate 
the Joints, and the difeafes towhich thofe parts are expofed, 
will alfo be taken notice of in their proper place. 


Cy A Py IX. 
Of the Brain and Nerves. 


"THE Brain has two remarkable Teguments or mem- 

branous covers, the uppermoft called the Dura Mater 
} being very ftrong, andthe undermoft the Pia Mater, trom its 
| clofe adherence to the fubftance of the Brain. The Dura 
| ‘Mater is tied to the bafis of the Skull, and to all the Sutures 
or Junétures by Filaments and blood veflels, which commu- 


micate with the Scalp, and external parts of the Head; but 
ge as G adheres 
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adheres lightly to the other parts. It has three procefles; the 
frit is called Falx, from its refemblance to a fickle, dividing 
the Brain in two halves. In a Horfe it is not fo much arched 
as in Men, becaufe of the flatnefs and length of his Forehead ; 
and, as Mr. Chefelden has obferved, the upper -part of the 
Skull in Brutes is made in fuch manner as to fit the folds of 
the Brain, which indeed is plain to be obferved in Horfes, 
where it lies as in a cafe, and by that means is preferved from 
being injured by violent concuffions, The fecond procefs 
runs from the lower and hinder part of the former towards 
each Ear, where it is fixed to the Os petrofum. The third 
runs downward towards the great Foramen or Hole, thro’ 
which the {pinal Marrow pafles. The Dura Mater has fe- 
veral large Veins, ufually called Sinufes, to diftinguifh them 
from the other Veins which are cylindrical. ‘Thefe receive 
the Blood from the leffer Veins. One runs along the upper 

edge of the Falx, and a fmaller one runs along the lower edge. 
‘There are befides thefe feveral other Sinufes, viz. the Longi-. 
tudinalis fuperior, the Reétus and Longitudinalis inferior, and 
two called the Lateral Sinufes, which begin at the endings of ’ 
the longitudinal and ftraight Stnu/fes, into which the others. 
empty themfelves. ‘Thefe pafs through the eight Foramen of | 
the Skull into the internal Jugular Veins. There is alfo a cir: 
cular Simus, which empties itfelf partly by detached branches | 
into the Lateral Sinufes, and partly into two others called the : 
Cervical Sinufes, which pafs down on each fide through the: 
great hole at the bottom of the Skull, and through the tranf-- 
verfe procefles of the Vertebrae of the Neck; but moft of the: 
Sinujes of the Dura Mater empty themfelyes into the internal | 
Jugulars. Zz | OF og 
The Pia © The Pia Mater is a much finer and thinner Membrane: 
Mater. than the Dura Mater, and adhering clofe to the Brain, in-: 
volves its whole fubftance, fomewhat refembling the film that: 
Covers aripe walnut. It has a vaft number of very fmall| 
Arteries that fpring from the Cervical and Carotids, and are: 
here divided into extreme minute branches, that the Blood! 

may not enter.the Brain with too much impetuofity, which; 
would be both inconvenient and dangerous. . Its Veins are: 
from the Jugulars, and united in. fuch manner, as they may’ 

more eafily open into the Sinufes in fewer and larger Branches, , 

by which. this fine Membrane is preferved from inflammation, , 
which otherwife might eafily happen upon every flight acci+: 

dent, if the arterial Blood fhould meet with any great obftruc-- 

| tion upon it. 2 


The Dura 
Mater. 


There: 
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There is another thin Membrane between the Pia Mater 
and Dura Mater, called the Anchoroides, which with the other The 4x- — 
two alfo accompanies the AZedulla Spinalis, which may be fe- choroides. 
parated by a nice hand and great application, by which it ap- 
pears analagous to all the other membranous tubes in the ani- 
mal body. 

The Brain confifts of two principal parts, wz. the Cerebrum The Ceres 
and Cerebellum. The Cerebrum is that which fills up all the 4ru or 
upper and fore-part of the Skull, and is feparated from the Ce. Brain. 

. rebellum by the fecond procefs of the Dura Meter above de- 
fcribed. Its upper fide is divided into two hemifpheres or 
halves, and its under fide into four Lobes, the two pofterior 
Lobes being larger than the anterior. At the meeting of the 
four Lobes appears the Infundibilum running from the Ven- 
tricles of the Brain into the Glandula Pituitaria, which Mr. 
Chefelden takes to be a Lymphatick, agreeing with the defcrip- 
tion former Anatomifts have given of it, tho’ not with the ufe 
they have affigned to it. And this [ imagine has proceeded 
from their not being enough acquainted with the Lymphatic 
Veffels and Glands. The upper part of the Brain is of a ci- 

- neritious or afhy-colour, called its cortical part, and its lower 
or inner fide being white, is therefore called the Corpus Callo- 
fum, under which appear the two fuperior Ventricles, which 
are divided into right and left by a thin Membrane named 
Septum Lucidum, which is extended between the Corpus Cal- 
dofum and Fornix. The Fornix isa medullary fubftance which 
reaches from the anterior or fore-part of thefe Ventricles, be- 
ginning with two {mall roots, and afterwards divides into fe- 
-veral branches called Crura Fornicis. Inthe bafis of thefe two 
Ventricles are the Corpora Striata, which are {fo called from 
their ftreaks and variegations, andthe 7halam: Nervorum Op- 
ticorum, where the Optick Nerves pafs; and beyond thefe are 
the Nates and Te/fes, which are only two fmall protuberances 
of the Brain. Above the Nates is fituated the Glandula Pi- 
nealis, and upon the Thalami Nervorum Opticorum are the 
Plexus Choreides, confifting of a number of Blood-Veflels, 
Glands and Lymphae Dués. Under the beginning of the For- 
_nix is a{mall Foramen or Hole, with another under its mid- 
dle, and the fpace between thefe Foramina and the Cerebellum 
under the two anterior Ventricles, conftitutes the third Ven- 
“fricle.” 
The Cerebellum lies partly under the Brain, and is feparated The Cergs 
from it by the fecond procefs of the Dura Mater, which Mr. bellum, 
Chefelden has obferved to be bony, in all the rapacious anjmals 
he has diflected; andin moft others it is fo firm and fo com- 
G 2 modioully 
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modioufly fituated, that the Cerebellum cannot be eafily prefled 
upon by the Cerebrum. The fourth Ventricle belongs parti- 
cularly to the Cerebellum, and is plain to be feen when that is 
divided lengthways. The bafis of the Cerebellum confifts of 
two medullary bodies called Pedunculi, and the extremity of 
the fourth Ventricle is named Calamus Scriptorivs, from the 
refemblance it has toa Writer’s pen. : | 
The Me- The Medulla Oblongata is a continuation of the medullary 
dulla Ob- part both of the Cerebrum and Cerebellum, and the fpinal mar- 
longata. ‘vow is a production of the Medulla. Oblongata which paffes 
through the great Foramen or Hole of the Skull, and through 
the whole channel of the Neck-fpines of the Back and Loins: 
It enlarges in a Horfe about the Withers, where the large 
‘Nerves aré given to the Fore-Legs, and in the Loins where 
the crural Nerves are diftributed to the Hind-Legs, Thighs, 
and all the hinder parts, and the lower end of the fpinal mar- 
row, from whence thefe and many other Nerves fpring, is 
called the Cauda Equina, which is aterm proper enough in 
the anatomy of a Horfe. The cover that involves the fpinal 
marrow is a production of the Membranes of the Brain al- 
ready defcribed, wiz. the Dura Mater, Pia Mater, and An- 
‘choroides, and in this refembles moft of the other tubes in the 
animal body. | | | 
The © The Nerves are the infiruments of all fenfation, and may 
Nerves. alfo be accounted the primary caufe of all motion, as they 
‘a€tuate the Mufcles, which are the immediate inftruments 
thereof. All the Nerves take their origins from the medullary 
‘part of the Brain, and Cerebellum, from the Medulla Oblongata, 
and pith of the Back. At their firft egrefs they appear like 
“white threads, and have a coat from the Pia Adater ; and in 
‘their paflage through the Dura Mater obtain another from it 
- ‘that is much ftronger, which make a cover to them in all 
parts wherever they go. Former anatomifts have generally 
reckoned nine pair of Nerves arifing from the Head, but the 
___ moft modern reckon ten pair, including the firft pair, which 
Their di- take their origin from the beginning of the {pinal Marrow, as 
ftribution’ being chiefly fpent om the Head, | 
Aten aap The firft are the O/faéfory, that in'Brutes are a produétion 
3 te Rody of the two anterior Ventricles of the Brain, which pafling 
ofa Horfe, thro’ the Os Cribriforme, are {pread in innumerable impercep- 
~The ten tible branches all over the thin Membrane that lines the in- 
“pairof fide of the Noftrils, and ferve to the fenfe of Smelling. a | 
Nerves The fecond are the Opzick Nerves, which chiefly contri- 
which — bute to,vifion. They rife from the Thalami. Nervoruin Opticg= 


arile from ruiz, pats through the Sphenoidal Bone, and form-the AZem- 
the Head. | brana 1 
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— brana retina in each Eye, which Membrane is by many rec- 
ened the feat of the Gutta Serena, viz. that fort of blindnefs 
where no vifible defect or blemith appears on the Eye. 

The third pair are diftributed to the Teguments or coats of 
the Eye, and feveral of its mufcles, whence they are called 
Motores Oculi. 

The fourth pair are fpent on the Trocblear Mutcles of the 
Eye. By thefe Mufcles the paffions are chiefly exprefs’ din 
the feveral motions they give to the Eye, and therefore are 
ufually called the # Pathetick Nerves. 

The fifth pair, after‘piercing the Dura Mater, divide into 
three principal branches, the firft called the Opthalmick, a 
great part of it being fpent on the Fat on the Lachrymal 
Gland, Membranes and Eye- Lids, with fome branches to the 
Wiewbrates of the Nofe and Tegument: of the Forehead. 
‘The fecond branch gives twigs to the Palate and Noftrils, to 
the Cheek and upper Jaw, and alfo to the upper Teeth, with 
other fmall tw igs to the orbicular Mufcles of the Eye- “Lids: 
Nofe and upper Lip, where they mix with fome Twigs of the 
feventh pair. The third is diftributed on the Mutcles of the 
Cheeks and Tongue, the lower Jaw, and on both the external 

_and internal parts of the Ear. One confiderable ramification 
from this branch enters the canal or Sinus of the lower Jaw- 
Bone, and gives feveral twigs to the Lower Teeth, Chin, and 
Under-Lip. | 

* The fixth pair unite with the opthal mick branch of the fifth 
pair, and is {pent on that Mufcle of the Eye proper to Brutes, 
called hey Brutorum, and likewife on the Abducent 
Mufcle of the Eye. 

The feventh pair, with fome branches of the fifth, are dif- 
played on the internal Ear, and after they pafs through the 
Skull, give branches to the Mufcles of the Tongue, the Gul- 
let, ae detach forme external branches to the ‘Neck; other: 
branches of this pair are extended to the outward Ear, parotid: 
Glands and Cheeks, all along to the Chin. In Man they 
arife from under the annular procefs of the Cerebellum, but in 
a Horfe from the Medulla oblongata. 

The eighth pair are called the Par Vagum, hecaule they 
are difperted almoft into all parts of the body, their branches. oe 
being blended and mixed with thofe of feveral other Nerves. 
After they pafs out of the Skull, one branch is fpent on,the 
Mutcles of the Shoulder- Blade, the principal trunk taking its 
courfe down the Neck, near the carotid Artery, deals out fe- 
veral branches to the Head of the Windpipe, and pafling into - 
the Thorax or Cheft, it anes into two, the anterior going 
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to the Pericardium or Heart-purfe, where fome of its branches 
unite with the Intercoftal, and fupply many fmall branches 
to the Heart, &'c. the pofterior branch defeends with the Gul- 
let, fupplies the Lungs and Stomach with innumerable 
branches, which is the reafon why fo many painful {ymptoms 
arife affecting the Head, when the Stomach of any creature ts 
in the leaft hurt, or even overcharged. The remaining 
branches are joined with the Intercoftals, and pafs downwards 
into the Lower Belly. : 

The Intercoftal takes its beginning from the fifth and fexth 
pair, and pafling out from a large Ganglion or knot formed 
by feveral branches, which communicate with fome of the 
firft fpinal Nerves, and defcending with the carotid Arteries, 
€ommunicates with the cervical Nerves that arife from the 
Pith of the Neck, and gives branches to fome Mutfcles of the 
Head and Neck. As it enters the Cheft from another knot or 
Ganglion, it gives out branches, by which the Windpipe, - 
Heart, and Lungs, are principally fupplied, where its branches 
again communicate with the eighth or Par Vagum. After this 
the Intercoftal runs down by the Vertebra or Rack Bones of 
the Cheft, where it communicates with the branches fent 
from between each Vertebra, and when it has paffed thro’ the 
MidrifFit forms another Ganglion a little above the Kidneys, 
ito which fome branches of the eighth pair alfo enter. From 
this knot or Ganglion proceed the Nerves of the Guts, Liver, 
Spleen, Pancreas and Kidneys, €¥e. | 

The ninth pair being principally {pent on the 'T ongue, are 
the chief inftruments of Tafte. Other branches of this Nerve 
are difperfed in the Glands and Mufcles of the upper part of 
the Breaft and Throat. i 

The tenth pair, which fome have reckoned the firft of the’ 
cervical Nerves, rife from the beginning of the fpinal marrow, 
juft as it pafles through the Skull, and are all fpent on the ob- 
lique and exterior Mufcles of the Head, except fuch branches 
as join the Intercoftal, with which this pair unites at its firft ; 
Ganglion, and thereby communicate with the other Nerves 
above defcribed. 

The Nerves that arife from the fpinal Marrow, after it 
pafies through the Skull, are in Men thirty in number, but tn 
Horfes thirty-feven pair, which I fhall but jaft name, they 
being in all creatures equal to the number of the Vertebrze of 
the Neck, Back, Loins, and Os Sacrum. The Neck has feven 
pair, which are difperfed partly on the Mufcles of the Face, 
partly on the Mufcles of the Neck, and partly on thofe of the 
Dhoulders and Fore-legs, which being jorned with a branch 
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from the fecond and fourth, compofe that remarkable Nene 
called the Phrenick, which goes to the AMidriff, Pericardium, 
and other parts within the Cheft. 

The firft two pair of the feventeen Vertebrz of the Back, 
communicate with the lowermoft of the Neck, fending forth 


fome twigs to the Neck and Shoulders. . The fecond and ‘all . 


the other fifteen pair, fend each of them a twig to the inter- 
coftal Nerve, by which they communicate with all the 
Nerves of the Vcera contained both in the: Cheft and 
Lower-Belly, their other branches being chiefly fpent on the 
intercoftal Mufcles which lie between “the Ribs, as alfo on 
the Mufcles of the Back, with fome twigs that are difperfed 
on the Lower-Belly. 

The Nerves that arife from the Vertebrze of the Lois and 
Os Sacrum, are chiefly difperfed on the Mufcles of the Loins; 


Hips, and Hind Legs, only that the anterior branches of the — 


firft pair of the Loins are difperfed all over the flefhy part 
of the Midriff, where they communicate with feveral. of 
thofe above defcribed. Some branches are alfo {pent on 
the Mufcle P/oas, and the pofterior branches on the Lon- 
Liffimus Dorfi; from thefe alfo are formed that remarkable 
Nerve called the Sczatick, which is the Jargeft both in Men 
and Quadrupeds, and is fo well known for being the feat of 
the Sciatica or Hip-Gout, a difeafe from which, I imagine, 
Horfes are not altogether exempted, having feen fome few 
_ cafes which plainly feemed to be of this kind. The Penis 
of a Horfe and the A@atrix in a Mare, are alfo furnifhed from 
the anterior branches of the Loins, and the Tefticles from 
the -anterior branches of the Os Sacrum, and from thefe alfo 
many {mall twigs proceed to the Tail, which are necefiary 
to its various motions, and may be plainly feen in a Horfe 
new docked, efpecially when the Blood is compleatly ftop- 
ped by a ftrait Ligature. 


To this thort defeription of the Nerves I thal! only add, 


that thouch their beginnings are not only very fmail, but of 
an exceeding foft texture, yet as they pafs a little way from 
their origins, they grow very ftrong and tenacious, and by 
their communications one with another, form feveral large 
trunks and branches which are proportioned to the parts 
where they are fituated, and which they are to ferve, even 
as the Mufcles are {tronger in proportion to the weight they 
are to move, and in this refpet correfpond with the Nerves; 


for in the Limbs and fome other parts where the Mufcles re- 


quire a greater fupply of fpirits, the nervous trunks are the 
“ie “and where there is a conftant and continued motion, 
G 4 | the 
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the nervous Fibrille are the moft numerous, as in the Heart, 
Stomach, and Guts, as alfo in the Lungs and Midriff. It 
may alfo be obferved of the Nerves, that notwithftanding 
their diftinét origins, yet the whole nervous fyftem is fuch, 
that all of them communicate more or lefs one with another, 
tho’ we are not in the leaft able to trace their innumerable, 
minuteft communications, The Nerves have an external 
covet or Coat from the Membranes,, that invelope the Brain, 
and fpinal Marrow, which has been difcovered: by inje@ting 
wax of different colours into the Biood-Veflels, whereby the, 
external furfaces of the Nerves are tinged with the colour of 
the wax injeted into thefe Veflels, and communicated from 
them to the Coats of the Nerves, while their internal fub- 
ftance has not been chang’d, but remained white. When a 
Nerve is cut through, it feems to have. no vifible bore or ca- 
vity in it, and fcarce any moifture, its texture being exqui- 
fitely fine and compact; but that. they have a moifture or 
Liguidum Nervafum, as anatomitts term it, will not’be deny’d . 
by thofe who have examin’d them carefully in the Body of 
any animal, where they appear flaccid, and no ways dry, as 
fome of: the Cartilages and Bones, which neverthelefs have 
their proper Juices circulating thro’ them. In Jike manner the 


Nerves have alfo their proper Fluids, though their exact tex- 


ture, like many other minute things. in‘the animal machine, 
can neither be feen by the naked Eye, nor by the help of 
Glafles,. That they are the primary inftruments both of fenfe 
and motion, is fufficiently known, whether ‘this- properly in 
them proceeds from the animal fpirits, or from their vibra- 
tions, or from both. . The ftruture and difpofition. of the 
Nerves, which all go off in right angles, and not’ by circum- 
volutions: and windings, as the:Blood-Veffels, and Lymphe 
Duéis; feems to favour a vibration, whatever fhare the ner- 
vous juice, by its inconceivable fubtilty; “may. alfo have in- 
thefe fenfations.. This maybe. further conje@tur’d, by the 


fudden and immediate impulfe whereby all .thefe fenfations 


are communicated to the imagination in a moment, which 
could not be fo eafily co#ceived, if there was nothing be- 
fides a meer undulation of the nervous fluids: -- 
From what has been faid concerning the. Nerves, and the 
ftructure of the feveral parts of the animal. Body, we may 
ealily account for all the, known fenfations, viz. of Seeing, 
Hearing, Smelling, Tafting, and Feeling; in regard there 
is not the leaft point throughout the whole animal: frame, 
without an infinite number of little fmall branches of Nerves ;_ 
by thefe fight is communicated to the Eyes, the moment-the 
6 Sp : ; 
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| Chap. ro. Of the Eve. 
ferous Efluvia ftrike upon the fine Membrane, that lines the 


tory Nerves, that move the-parts of the-internal Ears, which 


other fine Membranes: within the Mouth.’ And as to the 
fenfe of Feeling, it isthe moft univerfal of all others, in re- 


| but we are immediately’ fenfible of it, and the fame is more 
0. lefs obfervable in all other animals. ah eee 


C He A: Py. Be 
Of the Bye, 
, i ‘HE Eye is of a convex, globular form, covered by 


its proper ‘lids, and inclofed within an orbit or focket, 
formed for that purpofe out of the Bones. The Eyelids pre 
ferve the Eye from duft, or other external injuries; are an 
expanfion of the Mufcles and Skin, the inner Membrane be- 


cartilaginous or grifly rim, by which they are fo fitted as to 
meet clofe together in time-of fleep, or upon any emergency, 
to prevent duft or other accidents, that may hurt its delicate 
| texture. aa REEL IPAS te GE ty eae 

‘The orbit or cavity in which the eye is fituated, is lined 


moift, as the Lachrymal Glands feated in the outer corner 
_or angle-of the Eye, ferve to moiften its furface, and to wath 


ner of the Eye next the Nofe, is a Caruncle, which Mr. Che- 


gummy ‘matter may flow from under the Eye-lids in the 
time of fleep, or into the’ Pundéta’ Lachrymalia, which are 
little holes placed one in each Eye-lid, to carry off any 
| fuperfluous moifture or tears into the Nofe. And it is 


| down the Cheeks’ in fome difeafes of the Eyes, the Panéa 
ceive the Moifture. This is often to be obferved in Horfes, 


and I have feen them alfo fhed tears plentifully in docking, 
ae Bab wa vere e OER POU iN ai py ee aan ee and 


vifual rays fall upon the Retina : Smeils as foon as-any odori-. 
| Noftrils : Sounds, when impreffions are made on the audi-. 
are wonderfully contrived for that purpofe. Tafte is alfo con= 


-yeyed by the Nerves that are difperfed on the Tongue, and 


gard no part of the Body can be: touched in the leatt degree: 


off any duft or dirt that may get into it. At the inner cor-. 


chiefly when ‘this moifture abounds too much, that it runs. 


ing of an exquifite fine contexture, that they may no ways 
hurt or impair the furface of the Eye. “Their edges have a. 


felden thinks -may be placed there, to keep that corner | 
of the Eye from. being ‘totally clofed, that any tears, or 


Lachrymalia being ftop’d; or not being 'Jarge enough to re- 


% 


The | 


with a very freeable loofe fat, which is not only eafy to the Orbit of i. 
Eye in its various motions, but ‘ferves to keep it fufficiently the Eye. ae 


of 


Its Mem- 
branes or 
Coats. 

The 1ft. 


The 2d. 
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and other painful operations, and likewife fome very doged 
Horfes will do the fame, when their ftubbornnefs has been | 


conquered and overcome. 


The Eye has four Membranes or Coats, and three Hu-. 
mors. The firtt Membrane is called Tunica Adnata, or 
Conjunéiva, and covers all that part of the Eye which ap- 
pears white in a Man, but in a Horfe variegated with ftreaks 
and fpots of Brown, and being reflected back, lines the in- J 
fide of the Eye-lid, and by that inverfion, it is alfo the jf 
means to prevent motes, duft, {mall flies, or any other ex- 
traneous matter getting behind the Eye-ball into the Orbit, 
which would be extremely dangerous. This coat is full of J 
Blood-Veffels, which appear in little red ftreaks, all over the 
white of the human Eye when it is inflamed, and where 
there is but little white, as in the Eyes of Horfes, the Eye 
appears fiery, and the Eye-lids when opened and turn’d 
back look red. a ! 

The fecond coat has its fore-part very ftrong and tran- 
fparent like horn, and is therefore called the Cornea or horny~ 
¢oat ; and the other part, which is opaque and dark, is call- 
ed Sclerotis. Under the Cornea lies the Jris, which in a } 
Horfe inclines to a cinnamon colour. The middle of this 
Membrane, or Coat, is perforated for the admiffion of the 
rays of light, atid is called the Pupi/.. Under the /ris lie 
the Proceffus Citiares, which go off in little Rays, and in a 
found Eye are plainly to be feen; as often as thefe procefles 
contrat, they dilate the pupil, which may always be ob+ 
ferved in places where the light is fmall, but in a ftrong light, 
the circular fibres of the /ris act as a Sphinéter Mufcle, and 
leflen the Pupil, and therefore a dilated or wide Pupil in a 
ftrong light, is almoft always a fien of a bad Eye. Mr. 
Chefelden obferves, that in Men the Pupil is round, which 
fits them to fee every way alike, and is the fame in many | 
other creatures, efpecially thofe that are the prey of ravenous 
birds and beafts, that they may be always on their guard, 


to {py out their enemies arid to avoid thems; but Horfes, and | 


other large creatures that feed on grafs, and ate not fo much 
expofed to dangers of this kind, have the pupils of their | 
Eyes oblong horizontally, by which they are able to view a 
large fpace upon the ground, which is alfo the reafon, why 
a Horfe that has good Eyes, fhall carry his Rider ‘as fafe in 
the Night.as in the Day, and will find the way better with 
once or twice travelling, than fome Men that have travelled J 
the fame way twenty times; and if the rider happens to lead _ 
him out of the way, will fall mte it again of his own accord: 
7 Under | 
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- Under the Sclrotis lies the Choroides, whith is the third The 3d. 
 €oat or tunicle of the Eye, and is fo called from its refem- 

bling the Chorion, which inwraps the Fetus in Utero. In 

Men it is of a dufky brown-colour, and in Beafts of prey, as 

the above mentioned author obferves, a great part of this 

€oat is white, which enables them to fee bodies of al! co- 

Jours in the night better than Men, in regard white refleéts 

all colours. But Horfes and other creatures that feed up- 

on grafs, have the fame-parts of this Membrane of a bright 

green, which enables them to fee with lefs light, and makes 

| grafs an objeé&t they can difcern with greateft ftrength, and 
therefore it is called fometimes Tunica Uvea, from its re- 
fembling the colour of a grape, and has only obtained that 

name inthe human Eye, from the earlieft anatomifts, who 

have probably begun their anatomical ftudies in difleCting 

brute creatures. 

The innermoft or fourth Tunicle, is called the Adembrana The ath. 
Retina, which is only an expanfion of the Optick Nerve 
upon the Choroides, and encompafleth the glafly humor like 
‘anet. By a combination of the rays of Light upon the fine 
filaments of this Membrane, all external images are convey’d 
by the optic. Nerves to the Brain. | . 

Within the tanicles or coats of the Eye, are feated the The 
three Humors which chiefly compofe the Eye-ball. The Humors. 
firft is the Agueous or watery humor, which lies foremoft, +, 
and feems chiefly a proper Medium, to preferve the chryfta- Watery 
line humor from injuries in cafe of wounds, bruifes, or any Humour. 
other external caufe. Mr. Chefelden thinks it may alfo ferve 
for the chryftaline humor to move forward in it, while we 
view near objeéts, and backwards for remoter objects, as be- 
ing agreeable to the laws of opticks, for which he gives 
fome reafons, from the mechanifm of the Eyes of Fithes, 
which the curious may fee in the laft edition of his anatomy 
of the human body, pag. 296. . 

Behind the aqueous humor lies the chryftaline, inavery The 
fine Membrane called Zranea, being thin like a fpider’s web. Chry ftat- 
‘The figure of the chryftaline is a deprefled globe or {pheroid, line. 
and its ufe to refraét the rays of light that pafs through it, 
fo that all the rays proceeding from the fame point of any 
objet, being firft refratted on the Cornea, may be united 
upon the Retina. — | 
~The vitreous humor lies behind the cryftaline, being The 
‘oncave on its forefide, to make a convenient lodgment for Glafly 
he chryftaline, and its hinder part convex, agreeable to the Humor, 
lobular form of the Eye, upon which the. 7: li | 
ee ; an 
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and Choroides are fpread. This humor pofleffes a fpace larger 
than both the other two, and being of a hue like a light-co- 
Joured green glafs, is a proper medium not only to keep the 
chryttaline hunk: and the Retina, at a due diftance one from 
the other, but by its colour to prevent the rays of light falling | 
too forcibly upon the latter, which amnehs weaken or impair 
the fights 
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1D ECAUSE it may be expected, before I conclude the 

=) anatomical part, that I fhould alfo take fome notice of the 

Ear; I fhall therefore, to gratify the defire of thofe who have 

any curiofity that way, add fome few things to what has been 

already faid concerning it, wherein I fhall be as brief as pof- 

fible, in’ regard Horfes - are not very much {ubject to difeafes in 

the organs of Hearing, neither can fuch defe&ts in them be 

eafily known, unlefs they are caufed by outward accidents, of 

attended with fwelling, heat, and impofthumation, or other 

vifible fymptoms which fometimes happens. But if a Horfe 

fhould lofe his Hearing, it would be difficult to find that out 

any other way, than by his not anfwering to the call of the 

voice, or. by his difregarding all manner a founds. and noife. 

And if this proceed from any defect in the organs, or obftruc- 

tions in the auditory Nerves, it would be difficult to find a re- 
eps medy for it. : | 

The ex- It has been obferved in another place, that the external Ear 
ternal Ear. ; -is of ufe to collect and gather in founds, and dire&t them to 

the Meatus Auditorius, or paflage that leads to the Drum, 

otherwife called AMembrana Tympani. ‘The paflage has a 

Membrane full of little Glands, where a thick Mucus is fe- 

parated, which is called the wax of the Ear. This not only 

keeps the paflage moult, but prevents duft and infects getting 
into it; and at the fame time ferves to foften the Noifes front | 
without, and renders them lefs harfh and grating. ‘The Hair 

that is in the infide of the Ears of fome Horfes is alfo a de- 

fence to the Ear, and it may be obferved in coarfe plain Horfes 
for draught or burden, that have large Ears, and the paflage | 
into the Ear large, there is alfo the molt Hair, and in fome a_ 

down like wool; and therefore it may prove injurious to fuch | 

Horfes to have this wholly clipped out and made bare, as is. 
common for fale, by expofing them to colds in their Heads, 

Spey if they HapEeM to ftand foon alterwards in rae | 

| froity 
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frofty winds, of in gréat rains, The fetting up of the Ears 
may be alfo injurious, efpecially to Horfes that are fearful or 
ticklifh, as it may more or lefs mar their hearing. For all 
Horfes upon hearing any noife point their Ears that way from 
whence it comes, (as I have already obferved in treating of 
the Mufcles of the Ear) and when their Ears are fo fet up and 
fixed as to deprive them of that liberty, it muft caufe them to 
hear more imperfedtly, and makes them oft-times unruly, and 
fome of them grow fo fhy with this treatment, that they can 
fcarce fuffer their Ears to be touched. 
At the further end of the paflage intothe Ear is the Mem- The 
brana Tympani, or Drum, already mentioned, which is ex- Organs of 
_ tended upon a circular ridge of bone. On one fide of this Hearing. 
Membrane is a very fmall aperture covered with a valve, 
which probably fhuts to prevent any extraneous matter get- 
ting into the inner cavity, and may be of ufe to give vent to im- 
poithumations or gatherings formed in the Ear, if any fuch 
fhould happen within the barrel. Behind i itis a cavity called 
the Concha, where four {mall remarkable Bones are placed, 
viz. the Malleus, from its refembling a hammer; the Jncus, 
being in fhape fomething like an savil: the Stapes, which 
in Men is like a ftirrup, butin a Horfe: triangular; and the 
orbicular Bone, which links the two laft together like a chain. 
Thefe are actuated by their proper Mufcles, fo as to affiftin 
firetching or relaxingthe Drum. From the inner cavity or 
barrel of the Ear goes the Huflachian tube, which reaches 
towards the palate, through which the air pafles in and out 
to give a vibration to the Membrane or Drum, and a vent 
to any fuperfluous fluid, that might happen to be feparated 
within the cavity. There is on oval hole, called the Fenefra 
Ovalis, which opens into this cavity ; and near it another 
round hole, called the Peneffra Retunda, both which are 
covered with thin Membranes, and lead to a cavity called 
Vcftibulum, and thence into the Cochlea, fo called from its 
fpiral windings like a fnail’s fhell, and into three femicircular 
canals, which altogether have the name of Ladyrinth, in 
which are {pread the auditory Nerves. 
The Ear is fo extraordinary a piece of mechanifim, that 
feveral learned anatomifts have given very minute defcripti- 
ons of it; particularly Val/alvo, an Italian, has wrote a pret- 
ty large Latin Treatife, profefledly of the human Ear, with 
the figures of its parts as large as the life, done with the 
greateft beauty and exacinefs; but it will be fufficient here 
to obferve, that every part of that curious organ is perfectly 
fuited to promote the important end of Hearing, and in fuch 
: peculiar 
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peculiar manner as to render it the moft pleafing and grate- 
ful to every creature. The founds being firft collected in the 
external Ear, are convey’d directly to the Membrana Tympani, 
at the fame time the Eu/ffachiaw tube affords a paflage for the 
egre{s and regrefs of the air into the barrel, like the hole in a 
Drum, by which a vibration is given to that Membrane, 
which therefore is ufually caJled the Drum of the Ear. ‘The 
vibration or fhaking of the drum makes it ftrike upon the | 
Aéalleus or hammer, that is placed in the cavity behind it, and 
fets the other three Bones in motion ; and as this force happens 
tobe more or lefs exerted, fo the founds. muft be ftronger or 
weaker upon the Ear, which if they chance to be extremely 
Joud, are hurtful; and if fharp and grating, unpleafant. 
But to prevent thefe and other accidents, the A/ucus of the 
Meatus Auditorius, and the moifture of the Mufcles, and 
Membranes of the internal Ear, not only help to qualify and 
foften the founds, but preferve the drum from growing dry 
and crifp, which in that cafe might fometimes expofe it to be 
broke or torn. The four little Bones juft mentioned, fill up 
the cavity behind the drum fo conveniently, as may prevent 
its being beat inwards by the violent impreflions of loud noi-_ 
fes from without, ‘The other cavities which form the La- 
byrinth, are alfo contrived in fuch manner as to keep the 
Ear from being hurt; for by their feveral circumyvolutions 
and windings, all founds are communicated gradually, and 
their ceconomy is alfo preferved, fo as their impreflions may 
not ftrike the auditory Nerves, which are difperfed on all the 
Membranes that line thofe cavities, with too great force, or 
in a jarring and confufed manner; but all founds being in. 
fome meafure modulated in the Labyrinth, are by the Nerves 
convey’d directly to their origin in the Brain, where they are 
clearly and plainly diftinguifhed. 

How far a Horfe may exceed, or fall fhort of other brute 
animals in point of Hearing, no one can exactly determine, 
neither is it indeed material to our prefent purpofe. ‘Thofe 
wag have a curiofity in fuch matters, may be very agreeably 
entertained, by confulting natural hiftory, where many things 
are related concerning the peculiar properties and inftinéts, 
obfervable in different creatures, and the infinite variety the 
divine wifdom has thought ht to difplay in the ceconomy cf the 
animal creation. Itis well known that a Horfe has fufficient 
quicknefs in all his fenfes; fome are fo acute and nicein 
fmelling, as not to touch a bit of Hay that another has 
breathed upon, nor drink ina pail after another Horfe, un- 
til it has been emptied and rinced; and fome will f{carce eat 

‘ any 
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any kind of provender but what is fweet and of a good fla- 


vour, which we may obferve them to diftinguifh both by their 
{mell and tafte; and by their fmell they will alfo diftinguifh 
perfons. ‘Their Eyes are alfo perfe&ily fuited, in the manner 
already related, both for theirown fupport and prefervation, 
and for the various fervices we require of them. And as to 
Hearing, a Horfe has all the properties needful in a creature 


of great fagacity and ufe. Some Horfes will diftinguifh their 


Keeper, not only by his voice, but by the tread of his foot, 
before he enters the ftable, and fome will diftinguifh the 
found of another Horfe’s foot at a very great diftance, and 
before it can be heard byus. When a Horfe is in a fever, 
and parched with heat and drought, tho’ at that time we may 
fuppofe his fenfes to be very dull and much confufed, yet he 
will prick uphis Ears at the leaft noife of a pail. Horfes are 
alfo very acute in diftinguifhing founds, appearing greatly 
delighted with fome, and difpleafed with others. ‘The grun- 
ting of a Hog, or the braying of an Afs, will put fome Hor- 


fes upon the fret, or any harfh found ‘made by an unufual 
—anftrument: On the other hand, all fine Horfes love the 


Yelling of the Hounds, are elevated with the horn, and with 
various kinds of Mufick, and fome are quite tranfported at 
the found of drums and trumpets, and other martial inftru- 
ments; which fhews that a Horfe has a well-form’d ia and 
avery great ponents in Hearing. 
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Right Method of adminiftring Medicines to HorsEsS, 
&c. Being a proper Preliminary or Introduction to the 
Third Part. 

| Brrore I enter upon the cesta Didesgers of 
Horfes, I judg’d it might be neceflary to premife fome 
things concerning Diet and Exercife,.which I hope may be 
of ufe, as well to Gentlemen, as to thofe who pradtife Far- 

Yiery, inregard many of the Difeafes to. which Horfes are 

expofed, proceed from fome ill management in their Feeding, 

want of proper Exercife, or from Exercife ill-tim’d, or | 

when it is too violent and given to excefs. Allowing too 

much water or too little, or letting Horfes drink at improper 

times; and to feveral other fuch miftakes and neglects. On 

the other hand, many Horfes are hurt by over-much care 

and follicitude, when their owners, or the perfons who look 

after them, think they can never do enough to make them 

look well and appear beautiful. Butif we confider the fim- 

plicity of a Horfe’s food, which confifts chiefly of herbage 

and grain: If this be good of its kind, and rightly difpenfed, 

if it be well proportioned and well-timed, and the other re- 

quifites abovementioned carefully attended to, Horfes would 

in fuch circumftances feldom contra& hurtful difeafes as they 

often do; and even notwithftanding the many errors commit- 

ted by neglect, ignorance, or over-carefulnefs, I have ob- 

ferved, that their difeafes, are for the moft part, not near fo 

much complicated as thofe of the human Body, tho’ by the 
ignorance of the generality of our praksiode they often 

The Signs Prove more fatal. 
of Health Now it ought to be laid down as a pretty fure maxim, - 
ina Horfe, that when a Horfe i is eel well and in good plight, that 
iy 
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is, when a Horfe eats.a moderate allowance of Hay and 
Corn, when he drinks a moderate quantity of water, in- 
dures his exercife well, without being faint and difpirited, 
when his exercife does not take him off his Stomach, but: 
rather quickens his appetite, when his coat lies fmooth and ' 
looks wholefome, we may reafonably fuppofe,: nay even con- 
clude, fuch a Horfe to be free from ficknefs, and therefore to 
give him any thing to prevent ficknefs or diforders, muft in a+ 
ereat meafure be fuperfluous, if not hurtful. or : 
_ Some are not fatisfy’d, when the Horfes have al] the ufual Phyfick no 
figns of Health, but orderthem to be bled and purg’d often, ways ne- 
whether they really fland in need of it or not, according toceflary to © 
ariveted cuftom, which feems to prevail more in this nation Horfes 
than anywhere elfe. Others think their Horfes cannot con-When in 
tinue in any degree of Health without cordial balls, whichealthe _ 
are generally given with a view to carry off furfeits, whether 
they be furfeited or not, to create a good appetite, and to 
preferve their wind. ‘Thefe balls being for the moft part, 
made of warm aromatick and carminative feeds, with fome 
few pectorals, are harmlefs enough, <efpecially in the fmall 
dofes ufually exhibited, but are frequently needlefs, and in 
fome cafes may be hurtful, efpecially to Horfes of hot confti- 
tutions ; which thing ought to be previoufly confidered, for 
thefe above all others, require a cool regimen both of food 
and phyfick, | 
~ In France, Germany, and: Denmark, Horfes are feldom The Mes 
purged, unlefs they be fome way or other difeafed, but have thod of 
alteratives given them to fweeten and invigorate their Blood. keeping 
The ufe of the liver of Antimony, we have chiefly from the in fome 
French, who have it in good efteem for their Horfes, and dealForeign 
as much in that as we doin purging. The /talians feem to Countries, 
have little or no notion either of purging or alteratives, by 3 
what I have feen of their writings, but take much notice of 
the temperaments of Horfes, after the manner of the ancients, 
viz. the fancuine, melancholick, phlegmatick, and cholerick, 
and have affigned remedies for each, and have alfo laid down 
the figns to know when either of thefe are predominant. In- 
deed whenever aredundancy happens of any of thefe Humours, 
a Horfe may then be looked upon as difeafed, and the redun- 
dancy ought to be check’d or removed. But the nat :ral tem= 
perament and difpofition of a Horfe, can be’ no more altered, 
than his colour can be changed from black to white, or from 
‘brown to grey. , : 
The Germans, but efpecially the Danes, and Halfteiners, 
-give often, by way of prevention, powders made of warm aro-~ 
ee gee | H maticks, 
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maticks, with plenty of juniper and bay berries, mixed with 
a_ proportion of common falt, which perhaps may be agreeable 
enough in their cold country. “The, Hollanders do the fame, 
and in the provinces where they manufacture the Rape Oil, : 
they feed their Horfes with the rape-cakes, which they rec-. 
kon wholefome, and indeed when thefe are join’d with their 
diet, they make them extremely fat and fleek, but their flefh 
is no ways folid and durable. 

I have never feen any books publifhed by Spanif authors on 


- the difeafes of Horfes, which may probably be owing to the 


genius of the Spaniards, who are not fo much addicted to 
writing as other polite nations ; but thofe gentlemen of my ac- 
quaintance who have been in Spain, all agree in this, that no 
peoplein the world are more careful of their fineft Horfes than 
they. . The Spaniards feed their Horfes very much with green 
barley, and other green herbage, which that country, efpe- 


cially the fouth parts, produce almoft all the year more or 


lefs; and we find the Arabs and Afcors of Barbary, follow the 
fame method, and depend more on the changes of diet, ex-. 
ercife, and good drefling, for the prefervation of their Horfes, 
than on any kind of phyfick, whether cordial or alterative ; 
and where we give hay and oats, they feed with barley and 
firaw, thefe being the product of thofe countries, as hay and 
oats are the product of ours. _ They are very curious in their 
grooms, and allow one to every fine Horfe, who is continually 
imployed about him in drefling, feeding, and currying, and in 
watching againft all accidents ; and as the bufinefs of thefe fine 
Horfes is feldom more than play, they are therefore feldom 
fubje& to ficknefs, but when they happen to fall fick, none 
are more follicitous for their recovery than the Spaniards, but 
efpecially the Turks and Arabians, who are then very liberal 
in their cordials, and it is evident many things in the practice 


-of Farriery, have been borrow’d from the Arabians, efpecially 


cauterizing, and firing, and making of rowels, and iffues, 
which we eafily gather, by perufing the books wrote by the 
Arabian Phyficians; and we may alfo obferve, fome of the 
fineft Horfes that come from Turkey, Egypt, or Arabia, to 
have been fir’d when they were colts, meerly to ftrengthen 


their Limbs ; and the fame may be alfo feen on the Barbs, and 


on fome Spanifhb Horfes, who have learned that cuftom from 
the Moors, from whom they have probably had their beft 


breed. 


But with refpe& to our own Horfes, I believe none are 


better fed than they ; we have, perhaps, the beft corn and 
hay, that is to be met with in any country. Our oats, when 


they 
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| they are well ripen’d or kiln dry’d, make a more hearty durableftitutions 
diet than barley, and are much more fuited to the conftitu-of our 
_ tions of our own Horfes, as we find by experience. Our cli-Ow? 

mate being the moft temperate, the hay is generally well got, Horles. 

without exceffive heat, oftentimes in dry weather, with fine 

frefth breezes, and without much fun-fhine, whereby it retains 

all the virtues of the herb ; for tho’ it is become a proverb, to. 

make hay while the fun fhines, yet this ought to be underftood, 

not to lofe the opportunity of fair weather, for hay, and all 

other herbage is beft, when dry’d in the fhade. Indeed fome 

parts, from the nature of the foil, produce but indifferent hay, 

and in very wet feafons a great deal of hay is fpoil’d; yet the 

rains are feldom fo univerfal, but that we have always fufficient 

for our beft Horfes, and feldom want grafs of various kinds in 

the feafon, as often:as it is required; fo that if our Horfes fuf- 

fer by their diet, it is not fo often owing to the quality of | 

their food, asto the quantity, either giving them too much, 

or too little, in proportion to their labour. 

I need not acquaint any one who has been converfant about _ The 
the feeding of Horfes, what fort of hay is the beft, and moft Qualities 
wholefome, fince it is fo well known that the hay which is Hay. 
hard, of a pale green, and fulleft of the herb and flower, is ' 
always to be prefer’d to that which is foft and without flavour; 
though in fome feafons, and in fome particular places, the hay 
will be good and {weet, when much of the flavour is loft, which 
frequently happens, by its ftanding too long on the ground 
waiting for fair weather, or for want of hands to get it in be- 
fore the flower drops; and this is pretty univerfal, when the 
i) rains fall immediately before the hay-harveft, or in hot fcorch- 
ing funs without clouds. 

Whenthe hay is fore’d to be got in, in very wet weather, Mow- 
a great. deal of it is apt to be mow-burnt. Horfes will eat this burnt 
fort ofhay as foon as any for a change, unlefs when it happens Hay. 
to be very much fmatch’d indeed, neither do they receive fo 
much damage from it as fome imagine, though I fhould not 
chufe to give mow-burnt hay for a conftancy, becaufe it is 
apt to bind, and make fome Horfes too coftive. However 
have often allowed it to fick Horfes, when they would relith 
no other; for when this accident happens of taking fire in the 
mow, if the flower was not dropp’d before it was cut down, 
it is no ways difagreeable either in tafte or favour ; and in this | 
cafe, I always prefer it for fick Horfes, either to new or foft 
hay, for it excites them to drink plentifully, which is always 
a great benefit to them, as the drinking helps to dilute their 
- Blood, and to promote the glandular difcharges, 
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NewHay. New hay is never reckoned fit for any but working Horsel 
for till hay has fweated out its fuperfluous moifture, it t abounds 
with crude. vifcid juices, which are hard to digeft, and there- 
fore may caufe ficknefs, or breed impurities in the Blood ; fo 
that is not fitto be given till the fpring, or at leaft till {te 
Chrijimas, to Hexfes: that are not in hard labour orftrone 
ercife, for then it becomes dry and brittle, and the faint fel | 
wears off, which till that is gone, both renders it unpleafant 
and furfeiting. 

Rye Grafs: Rye- orale. hay is feldom given but in the months of Auguft 

Hay. and September, except to the horned cattle. Before Adichael- 
mas itis tolerably hard and dry, efpecially in dry feafons, and 
many feed their working Horfes with it mixed with dry clover, 
but afterwards it imbibes fo much moifture, that it hecomes 
unwholefome, and few Horfes that have been ufed to good 
Hay will care forit. As for clover, either green or dry, it is- 
extremely furfeiting, unlefs it be given fparingly, though moft 
Horfes have a good relifh to it, and when they are fuffered to 
eat much of it, often produces cholicks, and many fatal dif- 
orders, which the farmers who feed visi with it, often expe- 
rience among their own Horfes to their coft. 

All kinds of hay fhould be given as freth as poflible from 
the ftack, efpecially in winter, or in wet feafons, for at fuch 
times, even the beft will imbibe a great deal of moittare: and 
foon turn foft and mufty in the hay-lofts. 

Many Horfes will not feed well upon it, and when they He, 
it often'proves injurious and hurtful to them: Soft hay of all 
others, imbibes moifture the eafieft, and retains the effeQs of 
it the longeft, which generally turns it rotten and unwhole- 
fome, and fo affords but a crude faint nourifhment, and thofe 
Horfes that are forced to feed upon it for want of better, are” 
generally weak and faint, and in time grow difeafed if they 
continue long in the ufe of it. When the grafs has ftood jong 
on the ground, fo as to become fomewhat decay’d at the root, 
as happens in wet feafons, waiting for fair weather to cut it 
down, that hay always proves bad, rotten, and full of duft. 
When the Feeder can have no better, he fhould be careful to 
fhake the duft out of it as much as poffible; for befides that | 
the duft is unpleafant to a Horfe, it is alfo very hurtful, and 
no kind of diet is more apt to breed vermin. Long hay is more 
dufty than fhort, even though it be well got, and fhould be 
well fhook before it is put down into the rack. The fhort hay 
is always the beft, and generally full of feed, and needs no 
preparation ; for the hay-feed, when {weet aud dry, will ne- 
ver hurt any Horfe, | and when it falls into the. manger, wil 
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will often lick it up, before they begin to-eat their hays This 
is commonly the produce of dry fummers, when the hay is al- 
ways the beft; but becaufe fuch feafons yield but very fhort 
crops, the hay generally rifes to avery high price, neverthelefs 
a little of it goes a great way in feeding. 

Hay is a material article in a Horfe’s diet, and I have ob- 
ferved from experience, that feweft Horfes fall fick, or con- 
tractevil diftempers, when the hay is univerfally good. 


10f 


Oats are the next thing to be confidered in a Horfe’s diet ; Oats, their 
they are of a middle nature between wheat and barley, andpropertics. 


agree perfectly well with our Horfes, and are fo pleafant to 
Horie’s palates, that I never knew any foreign Horfe that had 
been ufed to barley and other kinds of grain refufe to eat them. 
‘Whereas many of our Horfes will not relifh barley, unlefs it 
_ be fcalded, or when'they are fuffered to be very hungry, and 
even then do not eat it with pleafure. Oats are cleanfing and 
opening, and inwardly healing, and our Horfes feldom receive 
any damage from their oats, unlefs they be given with too li- 


beral a hand, and then they are looked upon to be heating; | 
befides, when Horfes have too many oats given them, they 


are apt toeatlittle ornohay. But this feldom happens, ex- 
cepting in places where hay is fcarce, or not good of its kind, 
and oats plentiful; but Horfes that eat little hay and many 
oats, tho’ their fefh is generally firm, yet they feldom carry 
any belly, and if they have not a good deal of exercife, are 
apt to fall into fevers, or breed furfeits. __ 

The oats are generally good ail over England, but are beit 
in the north parts, for they thrive moft in cold) moorifh 
grounds, and in fome countries are the chief product. Thofe 
that have athin fhell, and not large and hufky, feel heavy in 
hand, and rattle when poured into the meafure, are the belt. 
The fhip oats that come to Bear- Key, ave chiefly from the 
northern counties, but are fometimes muity and unwholfome, 
and lofe their whitenefs by the water-carriage; but when they 
are put into dry granaries or dry lofts, and fpread out on the 
floors, and often turned and fifted, they frequently recover 
their fweetnefs, and may be given with fafety; yet I fhould 
_always prefer the frefheft and newett oats, efpecially to fine 
-Horfes, tho” they may be worfe in kind ; and where they 
abound in’ hufk there needs no more than to increafe the al- 


lowance. Some prefer the black oats to the white, but I be-: 


lieve the difference is but fmall, only that in fome places the 
. black are more firm and hard than the white, and have a'thin- 
ner fhell, and in thofe places they generally fow a fuperior 
_mumber of black oats among the white, though the white that 
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stow up with them are not much, if at all, inferior to the 


Beans, 
their pro- 
perties 
and ufe. 


Peas. 


Bran, its 
ule, 


other, which fhews the difference lies chiefly in the goodnefs _ 
of the feed and the fitnefs of the foil. ) 

’- Beans are another part of our Horfe’s diet, which, however, 
are chiefly ufed in mixture with bran or chaff, and by fome 
upon the road with oats ; but they are moftly given to Coach- 
Horfes, and others that are conftantly in draught. ‘They af- 
ford the ftrongeft nourifhment of all other grain, and will en- 
able Horfes to go through a great deal of heavy labour ; but 
in fome feafons they breed a kind af vermin, which the far- 
mers calla red bug, and isreckoned dangerous, and therefore 
the beft way at fuch times is to have them well dried and fplit, 
which may in fome meafure deftroy the malignity that is in- 
genderedinthem. I need fay nothing of peas, which Ihave © 
known given to working Horfes in places where they grow in 
great plenty, thefe when they are hard and dry having a near 
affinity to beans. Neither need I mention pea-ftraw, or pea- 
ham, as fome call it, which the farmers give to their Cart- 
Horfes, as a refufe that would lie on their hands, and be fit 
only for dung if they did not put it to that ufe. The farmers 
alfo give their Horfes a good deal of chaff among their oats, 
which is not amifs when it is {weet and frefh; but if it hap- 
pens to be old and mufty, it is apt to breed vermin. And 
even the beft chaff when it is given in too great quantity to 
Horfes that do not work, it makes them grow pot-belly’d, and 
if long continued, will breed foul Blood and turn them dif- 
eafed, 

- Bran isa ufeful ingredient in a Horfe’s diet, if difcreetly 
ufed, and when fcalded is a kind of panada for fick Horfes. 
But nothing is worfe than a continued ufe of bran raw or 
fcalded, as it is apt to relax and weaken Horfes Bowels too 
much, and thereby expofe them to many evils; and Lam apt 
to believe the Bots that are fo troublefome to many young 
Hoifes, in the months of May and Fune, are owing to mufty 
bran and chaff, with the other foul feeding given to make them 
up for fale in the {pring, and therefore one can-never be over 
careful in feeding with bran, to fee that it be new and {weet, 


Feedingat “The next thing I am to confider, is the feeding on grafs 
Grafs, &c.and other green herbage, of which our grounds afford fuffi- 
' cient ftore of variouskinds. And this indeed feems to be the 


moit natural food of Horfes, as well as of many other brute 
creatures ; but by reafon of the coldnefs of our foil and cli- 


“mate, our grafs is not fo nourifhing as to ftrengthen a Horie’ 


for hard labour, without an addition of dry provender. How- 
ever, moft of our {pare Horfes.in the country are kept pretty 


much 
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much at grafs, both to fave charge and trouble, where for 
mott part they do pretty well, efpecially thofe that are habi- 
tuated to that kind of living. Many Gentlemen keep their 
hunters abroad all the year with good fuccefs, where they 
have a ftable in fome convenient dry field, with hay at all 
times for them to come to when they pleafe, and where they 
can fhelter themfelves from the inclemency of the weather. 
Thefe Horfes are feldom fick or difeafed, and.as they move 
and reft themfelves at pleafure, fo their limbs are always clean 
and dry, and with a feed or two of corn, do their mornings 
work, and go thro” achafe as well, and frequently better than 
thofe that are kept conftantly in the houfe, and have a great 
deal of airing and dreffing beftowed on them. | 
Our farmers alfo keep moft of their Horfes abroad in the 
winter, where they take their chance till the froft and fnows 
come on, or when the weather happens to be very rainy 
that the grounds grow potchy, and then they fodder them in 
their yards or near their houfes, fo as they can come into the 
ftables or under fhades which fome build for the conveniency 


of their cattle. 
But thofe who have not fuch conveniencies of their own 


ought to be at fome pains in procuring grafs for their Horfes, — 


and proper places for them to run in the winter 5 when they 
have no ufe for them, efpecia!ly fuch as live in London or o- 
ther great towns, that the grafs be fweet ;. for rank four grafs 
js rather worfe than the hay that comes off the fame ground, 
provided it happens to be well got, and ina good feafon, the 
vifcid moifture and other qualities that are. noxious in the 
herb being in fome meafure evaporated, or according to the 
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vulgar phrafe, {weated out in drying. That grafs is alwaysqy. pro. 
reckoned the beft which is fhort, thick, and on dry but Seid of: 


fertile ground, that needs little manure, efpecially fuch as orafg, 


has always been made ufe of only as pafture, and has little or 


no other dunging, but what the animals themfelves ieave | 


uponit. Therefore moft Horfes thrive bettter on,commons; 


or on the grafs that grows near commons, than on meadows .- 
that have been often mowed, and have had great crops of 


hay taken. off them from time to time; and therefore mutt 
either be manured or fowed afrefh with clover. For though 
Horfes will grow fat upon {uch grounds when they have good 
water; yet they. are not apt to hold their flefh nor to ftand fo 
well afterwards, unlefs in very dry feafons, when they feed 


altogether on the root, on which bare pafture Horfes will. 


grow extremely fat, as Ihave often obferved. For the roots 
H 
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of moft kinds of grafs are extremely cooling and agreeable 
to the conftitutions of Horfes, and have more of a diuretick 
quality than the herb. 

The fields which lie near great towns, and are much 
dunged, cannot be fo well recommended either for hay or 
paiture, as thofe that lie more in the country and are not fo 
much fore’d, nor fo much exhaufted with heavy crops : And 
I have often obferved where the grounds are naturally poor, 
that tho’ the loads of dung will make them yield a plentiful 
crop to the owner, yet it often proves injurious to the Horfes 
that feed upon them, efpecially if they go the whole fummer. 
For in the {pring the grafs is more tender and full of fap than 
afterwards, and rifes in fuch plenty that they can eafily pick 
what they ‘like beft, without receiving much damage, if | 
any; but afterwards, when they come to have lefs cheice, | 
and are forced to take up with what they can find, many of 
them decline and grow pot belly’d; and thefe effecis are al- 
ways the moft manifett where the ground is naturally poor 
and barren, and has been newly manured with dung. A poor | 
foil that has been much impoverifhed, and produces nothing © 
but what has been forced, contraéts a kind of diftemper or 
difeafednefs, and may be fitly compared to a man or any o- 
ther animal, that becomes fick and furfeited with great 
meals, after he has been a long time half ftarved. For in 
many things there is a near affinity between the earth 
and the vegetables that grow upon it, with the bodies of ani- 
vals, 7 : ee bat | 

I knew a confiderable grafs-farm that had been many years 
neglecied, firit by the tenant, and afterwards by one who 
was entrufted by the landlord to look after it, whereby the 
ground, which was naturally poor, became fo barren, that it 
produced little or nothing but mofs, and was grown fo bare 
in places, th:t the ftones and gravel appeared on the furface _ 
when the grafs was fit to be cut down. While the ground 
Was in this poor condition, above forty ‘Troop-Horfes with 


which I was concerned, fed upon the aftermath two fum- 


mers with very good fuccefs. The third year the farm fell 
into the hands of a more diligent and induftrious  perfon, 
who loaded it with dung, which he procured in great plenty 
from London. About the fame number were fent that year 
alfo as foon asthe aftermath was ready, and the firft time I 
went to fee the Horfes there I obferved a very great increafe 
of grafs, but it looked patched in many places, of different 
colours, fome yellow, fome of a very deep green, and fome ~ 
blackith, occafioned by the dung which had been laid von-in | 
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fireat quantities, and was not fufficiently incorporated and 
imbodied with the earth, like a furfeited carcafe broke out in 
‘boils and fores. Many. of the Horfes, after their purgation, 
‘grew pot-belly’d, which gave me fome apprehenfion of dat- 
ger, and in a little while after two of them were: fent home 
fick, notwithftanding all imaginable pea were ufed to 
prevent it, by plentiful bleeding; ‘but after the September 
rains, that the young aftermafh erals fprung up in great plen- 
ty, feveral more Horfes were felned with the Yellows and 
other bad fymptoms, which obliged’ us to bring them all 
jlome very fuddenly ; ; notwithftanding which many of them 
fell fick the following winter, while thofe that had been upon 
duty and had not been abroad at gra/s, continued perfectly 
well. And thus we may gather from examples of this kind, 
that in grazing Horfes the pooreftt ground will, if it be of a 
kindly fort, produce wholefome nourifhment, by which they 
will thrive better than on the richeft foil; efpecially when it 
is made fo by mens induftry, to produce large and plentiful 
crops. | 
Many Horfes are alfo injured by running at grafs upon cold 
clay grounds, ‘of which I have met with a ha inftances ; 
for though thefe may afford plenty of erafs, and need but lit- 
tle manure, yet that grafs is not very agreeable to Horfes 
that have not been accuftomed to fuch kind of pafture ; tho’ 
the hay that grows upon clay ground is oftentimes very good 
and wholefome, efpecially when the clay is not too ftrong, 
and when there has been fome frofty feafons to mellow it. 
But if Horfes are turned out upon the clay, they ought by no 
means to run late in the year, but fhould be takes | up | before 
the latter rains ; for unlefs they be uncommonly hardy, they 
may receive great damage, becaufe the water never finks 
deep enough in the winter on fuch grounds, but is apt to 
lodge too much on the furface, fo that the Horfes that feed 
on thefe in the fhort days lie extremely wet; and indeed the 
clay i is fo injurious to fyme Horfes, that ] have known them 
fuffer greatly, notwithftanding they were conétantly taken up 
in the night, and broughé into 5 the houfe. 

The falt marfhes along the river Thames are certainly as. 
good pafture for Horfes as any we have about London, where 
many run allthe year round with good fuccefs in open fea- 
fons, of which I have had fufficient experience 5 and this I 
think is the fureft rule to goby. ‘Tho’ the air that comes off 
the marfhes is very injurious to human conftitutions, and 
fubje@ts them to annual returns of the ague, and fometimes 
to poten, yetit has no fuch effect upon the brute creatures 

that 
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that feed on them, which may be owing to the diuretick qua- 
lity of the falts, with which that grafs is more or lefs impreg-_ 
mated as the tides rife higher or loweruponthem. The 

marth foil is for the moft part a compofition of a very fine — 
light mold, mixed with fand, covered all over with a fine | 
trefoil, which fows itfelf and grows extremely thick in fome 
places, as we fee it on fome parts of our fineft commons. If 
the rains fall never foheavy, the ground being open drinks 
it up immediately; fo that the cattle always he dry upon it, 
even in winter, when moft other places are potchy, which — 
is one of the greateft benefits. of all others to Horfes at grafs: 

‘They purge more there, both by dung and urine, than on™ 
any other pafture, and afterwards take ona firmer fleth; fo 
that thofe who fend their Horfes there only to cleanfe them, 4 
and aiter purging remove them to other paftures, unlefs it be 
for fome particular conveniency, are greatly miftaken; for 
I have known feveral Horfes run there fummer and winter, | 
and as few accidents happen to them as any where elfe, | 
Four and twenty hours conftant rain inthe grafs feafon. will” 
often bring up grafs in the marfhes, unlefs the weather be . 
extremely cold. And Horfes ‘often grow fat on the beft 
marfhes, when they are eat fo bare, or burnt up in dry _wea- 
ther, that fcarce any grafs isto be feen on them. ,In winter 


fome never houfethem, but let them run abroad and take 


their chance in the open fields, where there are neither trees 
nor hedges to cover them, and yet they feldom fuffer any 


‘thing from the extremity of the weather; and unlefs the . 


ground be covered deep with fnow, they allow them no . 
dry forage, and will for the moft part be found in good cafe, © 
even inthe months of December and ‘January, when they | 
have nothing to feed on but the roots. ia 
All the water they have to drink is for the moft part brack- _ 
ifh, which at firft is not very agreeable to Horfes that have 
not been ufed toit, but afterwards they come to relifh it-as 
well as any other. ‘The greateft danger on the marfh _ 
grounds is from the deep ditches made to run off the {pring 
tides, fome of which have their bottoms full of a kindof — 
Joom ingendered by the weed, which comes into them in 
great plenty at high-water, And if a Horfe that is a ftranger _ 
to thefe grounds, happens in leaping or any other way to ftep. 
into oneof them, he may run the hazard of being loft, un-— 


lefs he be difcovered in time.. Sometimes Horfes have been 


wafhed away with the fpring tides, by going too near the 


dykes; but thefe accidents feldom happen, not only becaufe - 


the. 
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the marfh men are always upon the watch at fuchtimes, but 
moft Horfes have generally fo much fagacity that them- 
felves are foon aware of the danger, and will very carefully a- 
) void it. 
) But though we have perhaps the greateft variety of food 

for our Horfes of all kinds both of grafs and dry meat, and 
in the greateft plenty that is to be met with any where, ne- 
@ verthelefs many are but indifferent managers in difpenfing it, 
i for want of fufficient knowledge and experience in fuch mat- 
i.ters. And therefore Ifhall lay down fome general rules 
which may be of ufe to preferve our Horfes from ficknefs and 
accidents, and fhall at the fame time go as far into particu- 
| Jars as the nature of the fubjet, and the defign of this Effay 
) will allow. -Wherein I pay the greateft deference to thofe 
Gentlemen who in a particular manner. take pleafure in 
their Horfes, and vifit them oftenin their ftables, and direct 
their feeding and exercife with great {kill and judgment; 
) whereof i have frequently had opportunities of being  my- 
i felf an eye-witnefs, and have learned many things of them 
| which doubt not will make what I have to advance on this 
) fubje&t the more ufeful to the publick. 
‘Now as to the exact quantity of hay and corn which is to Dire@ions 
| be given to any Horfe, that cannot be certainly afcertained ; concern- 
but every man mutt ufe his own difcretion, as he finds vita ing feed- 
the conftitution of his Horfe will bear. For fome Horfes are ing in the: 
much better feeders than othets, and at the fame time re» houfe. 
‘quire more food: Other great feeders muft be ftinted in 
their diet, when it only produces a bad Blood, and fills. them 
full of humours, or endangers their Wind. Horfes require 
I lefs food when they ftand in the ftable, as happens fome- 
| times in bad weather, without exercife, or when Horfes have 
} but little Exercife ; and it ought to bea conftant rule, to feed 
Horfes in proportion to the “work and fervices required of 
them: And therefore all Hunters, Coach-Horfes, and 
Horfes that are much upon the Road, or work hard in any 
kind of drudgery, fhould be well fed: otherwife it is im- 
poffible they can go through their bufines to the owners fa- 
tisfaction. 
|} ‘When a Horfe mangles and leaves his hay, and yet has Horfes 
} no manifeft figns of ficknefs, that generally happens, either that 
from his having too much hay given him, or too much corn, mangle 
which kind of management makes fome Horfes loath cheis their Hay. 
hay; and therefore, when that is the cafe, his corn fhould 
i be abridg’d, neither fhouid his allowance of hay be augment- 
red, till he recovers his appetite, otherwife he will by de- 
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grees fall fo far off his Stomach, that he will lofe his Belly, 
and look miferably, and nothing will recover him but grafs, 
or fome other change of diet. 
Young Young Horfes that have ttrong appetites, and have not 
Horles ofdone growing, thould be indulged more in their feeding than 
ftrong — thofe that are comie to their full growth and maturity 3 3 and 
craving if their Exercife be but little, fo as to obli ige their Diet to bal 
Appetites Jeffened, in that cafe, it will be convenient to lay a little 
how to - {weet ftraw before them often, fora young Horfe that has a 
ee craving appetite, is never eafy to ftand to an empty rack, 
but will always be in fome mifchief, either intangling himfelf 
in, his collar, or kicking againit the ftall, or againft the pofts,, 
and fome are continually nibbling the rack and manger, and 
in the end turn Cyib-biters, which is as bad a mifchance as 
can befall a Horfe. “This feldom happens but to Horfes that 
ftand idle, while they are breeding their “Teeth; working is 
the beft thing to prevent it, but where Horfes have but little 
_work, which is often the cafe of Troop-Horfes, and fome 
Coach-Horfes, I fhould advife them to have a little frefh 
ftraw conftantly in their racks, when they have eat up their 
allowance of hay, and fometimes to be ftrap’d back, to keep! 
them from this ugly trick, which at laft grows into an in- 
curable habit. | 


Thead- . But exercife duly given to Horfes that are well fed, is not 
yasitages only the beft means ofall others, to prevent ill habits, but 
of Ewer- is preferve them in a perfect ftate of health: For Exercife 
cife. converts the food into good and wholefome nourifhment, it, 


promotes the circulation of the Blood, and all the glandular | 
difcharges, fo as greatly to enliven the Body, and to make 
way for fi -efh fupplies of aliment. It invigorates the fpirits, 
gives ftrength and firmnets to the Mascles. and Sinews, and. 
enables a Horfe to endure- labour. . And when Exercife is | 
given abroad, in an open free air, it adds greatly toa Horfe’s: 
‘vigor, and prevents any difpolition to putrid cohefions in the: 
Blood, which a clofe ftagnated air often produce, and this 
efpecially when Horfes are young, and their appetites {trong 5. 
for indeed when Horfes grow old, their appetites are more 
modearte, and reft is oftentimes more agreeable to them than 
labour. Neverthelels, exercife is, more or lefs,- abfolutely 
neceflary for all Horfes, young or old: for we may obfervey 
even old Horfes, when they lye much ftill, tho’ they are not 
apt, as young Horfes, to turn dire@ly fick, and fall into Fe 
vers; yet as their Blood grows poor, and Janguid with age, 
they become fubject to many infirmities, as fwellings of their 
Sheaths and Bel lies, with other droplical fymptoms, and 
fometimes | 
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fometimes to obftinate eruptions on their Skins, which Exer- 
eife in a proper degree often prevents. 

Horfes, by their natural activity, are every way fuited to 
exercife and labour, and in that refpe&t are more ufeful than 
any other of the brute creatures ; only it depends on us, how 
they are to be treated,: both for their own prefervation, and 
our benefit. I have already obferved, that a Horfes food, 
ought always to be proportioned to his Exercife. But the The right 
time and manner of his Exercife is alfo to be. regarded, fortime and 
if a Horfe happens, either to be work’d at an nlenton able manner of 
time, or beyond his ftrength, it will be more injurious to him Exercile. 
than.if he had not been work’d at all. Therefore this gene- 
ral caution is always needful, wx. never to ride a Horfe 
hard, or put him upon any violent exercife, when he has been 
/ newly fed, and has had his Bellyfull of meat or water, but 
fhould be mov’d out at firft gently, and he will naturally 
mend _ his pace, as his food and water begins to aflwage, 
when his rider may urge him on to further fpeed, as his bu- 
finefs may require. 

I need not tell any one, that when a Horfe is hot sinh 
riding, or any other fharp laborious Exercife, he fhould be 
cool’d by degrees, this being known to almoft every ftable 
| boy, from cultom and ufe, tho’ it is often negleCted, through 
| ignorance or idlenefs, or done with little judgment. And 
therefore, when a Man has travelled hard upon a journey, 
or when Horfes have been driven hard in a coach or chaife, 
| ytis not fufficient, after they come to their bating place, or 
tothe end of their day’s journey, to walk them about in 
-hhand for half an hour or more, which is ufually done, but 
their pace fhould alfo be flackened for a mile or two before 
they come in, and after that, fhould be alfo walk’d fome 
time in hand, that they may cool gradually before they are 
brought into the ftable, with a thin cloth laid over each, if 
they have been ufed to it. This is the fafett way with young How 
Horfes, that have been kept well, and have work’d but lit- ores 
tle. And when fuch Horfes come late to the end of theirare to be 
day’s journey, or when the weather is fo bad, that they can- managed 
not be walk’d about in hand, they fhould then be well rub’din Hunt- 
all over their Bodies and Limbs, till they are quite cool, with- ing and. 
out taking off their harnefs and faddles, and then aloahed! on the 
for when all the {mallet Blood-veflels are replete and full, as ®084- 
they muft unavoidably be in all ftrong, and efpecially in long 
continued Exercife, and the Blood extremely heated, and 
running like a torrent, any fudden chill or damp will produce » 
Hoppages and obitructions, where the vellels are the moft. 
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minute and fmall, or wherever there is the greateft weaknefe 


and relaxation, fometimes inwardly in the Lungs, fometimes 


in the Liver and Kidneys, and fometimes in the Stomach and 


-Guts, and other membranous parts; and this is ufually fol+ 


Jowed with inward pain, and inflammation, or with great 
dulnefs and heavinefs, which in the end, often produce many 
untoward diforders; or if the Limbs happen to be weak 
and relaxed, the Blood and Juices will foon drop down and 


ftagnate there, fo as to produce Swellings, and fometimes 


Ulcerations, that are troublefome enough to remove, efpe-_ 


cially'in thofe that have been little accuftomed to fuch kind 


of labour; for habit and ufe, in continued Exercife, alters 
the cafe very much, becaufe that ftrengthens and invigorates 
the Nerves and Sinews, as we may obferve in fome hackney 
or job Horfes, which are fo feafon’d to their work, that fcarce 
any thing can hurt them. Indeed fome of the job Horfes, 
that we fee indure fo much labour, are naturally ttrong, and 
very hardy, and have at firft been carefully managed by their 
owners, who are not able to bear the lofs of cattle, as Gen- 
tlemen or Men of fortune; and therefore we fee them ge- 
nerally, both begin and end their work with great coolnefs, 
and when they chance to meet with Horfes that they find un- 
able to go thro’ their hard work, they ufually make their 
bufinefs only a meer play, that they may not lofe their Flefh, 
until they can difpofe of them to the beft advantage. 
Another neceflary caution for the prefervation of our 
Horfes, is never to feed them too foon, after they have been 


heated with Exercife; for'as to water, I believe I need give 


no precautions about it, becaufe few are fo ignorant as to: 
give Horfes water while they are hot ; nay, fome are fo fear- 
ful in this refpect, that though they travel gently, and’ con- 
tinue feveral Hours upon the road, yet will never fuffer their: 
Horfes to cool their Mouths, if they are never fo much 
parched and dry; which is a great miftake, becaufe Horfes 
that travel or work but gently, may be indulged with water 
at any convenient place, and often fuffer for the want of it. 
But with refpect to feeding Horfes when they are hot, it 
fhould be confidered, that the Blood-veflels of the Stomach’ 
are then replete and full, and often times heated and in-)_ 
flam’d, and requires fome time, before a Horfe isin the ca-"_ 
pacity to receive food, without being injured by it. And I 
believe moft Men of weak digeftions may experience fome-' 
thing of this in themfelves, that when they have been over-: 
heated, they have no great inclination to eat, until they grow’ 
cool; and if they happen to eat before, they will be the- 
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worfe for it. And I have obferved the very fame difference in 
Horfes, tho’ in fome much more than others; and therefore, 
} in all fuch cafes, fhould have nothing at firft but clean hay, 
given them by handfuls, and at proper intervals, until they 
are perfectly cool, and then may have both their water and 
|meat in fufficient quantity ; only with this caution, that if 
they are to travel further the fame day, their feeds fhould be 
but fmall, and at night a full feed given at twice, which every 
one will find by experience the beft way, to go thro’ their 
work with fafety. 

|. The method ufually made ufe of in feeding Coach-Horfes 
| upon the read, by giving them bran, with a few beans, be- 
fore their oats, is not at all amifs, becaufe their work makes 
them perfpire fo very much, that without fomething of this 
kind, they would be faint, or apt to grow coftive in long 
journeys, which would be injurious to them. The bran 
keeps their bodies open, and the beans is a ftay, to keep 
the bran from fcouring, which is another extreme Horfes of 
weak Bowels are apt to be fubjeét to on a journey, and is no 
lefs injurious than Coftivenefs; but then care fhould be taken, 
that the bran be frefh, and the beans old, for nothing will 
furfeit more than mufty bran and new beans; neither fhould 
the beans be given too liberally, but only as a corrector of 
the bran, to make it lefs flippery. 

Moreover, Horfes that have not. been much accuftomed Habits to 
to labour, fhould be Jed on to it gradually, for habits can fel- be broke 
dom be broke off abruptly, but by degrees ; and this caution gradually. 
is the more neceflary, becaufe when Horfes have had but lit- 
tle Exercife, they are apt to increafe in Fleth ; though their 
feeding be but moderate, yet their Fleth is for the moft part, 
but loofe and flabby ; and if a Horfe in this condition, while. 
his Veflels are relaxed, fhould be hard-work’d, it would be 
the more dangerous, becaufe the. Blood at that time muft 
have acquired 'a great degree of vifcidity, fo as to render it 
unfit to pafs through the {mall Vediels, which muft there- 
fore be diftended, and the fecretions thereby greatly ob- 
ftructed, and prove the caufe of many obftinate diftempers ; 
and when thefe Horfes have Blood taken from them, it is 
generally of fuch a texture and complexion, as fhews their. 
dangerous ftate confifling for the moft part of a yellow vif- 
cid fize, or of a florid high colour, extremely thick, without 
a due proportion of Serum, and fometimes black and grumy, 
which upon fudden brifk exercife, expofes. Horfes to Fevers, 
| with inward pain and inflammation, that unlefs uncommon 
means be ufed, will end in putrefaction, which accidents I 
| dave 
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have frequently known happen to young Horfes, that were 
put to bulinefs without due preparation. 
And here it may be further obferved, that the longer any 
Horfe has been without Exercife, the more time fhould be. 
allowed to prepare him for’ bufinefs, becaufe the longer a) 
Horfe has been kept in indolence, his Veflels become the: 
more relaxed, the fpringinefs and tone of the Mufcles more? 
debilitated and weakned; fo that if he efcapes a Fever, or! 
other acute diftemper, yet any fudden exercife in fuch a ftate;) 
often induces pain and wearinefs in the Shoulders, Hipsy 
Limbs, and other parts adapted to motion; and this is gene- 
rally more or lefs in proportion to the time he has been kept: 
in an unactive itate, or according as his particular make and. 
difpolition, may render him more or lefs fufceptible of inju- 
ries, from a depraved, fluggifh, or too rich a Blood. Many | 
inftances there are of this’ kind, efpecially of Horfes newly _ 
come out of the dealers tale which are oftentimes long 
in the keeping of country Jockies, before they are brought to 
London, and fo extremely fed there, where all things are cheap, . 
that many of them require a great deal of management, be~ 
Horfes fore they can be put to any ufe. For though our dealers here 
newly in London give them a few gallops, backwards and forwardsy 
brought in their own rides upon litter, yet this is but fmall, and no 
from the ways proportioned to their food, which they difptings with 4 
dealers, liberal hand, to keep them in futh order, as to render them 
_ howto bethe more faleable fo that too much exercife, if they had. 
“managed. proper conveniencies, and hands to do it, would by no means 
an{wer their end. And therefore when a Horfe newly bought 
from a dealer, or any other that has been kept a long time | 
f without fufficient Exercife, is to be put upon bufinefs, fome. 
proper preparation fhould be made for it, which ought ta 
be fo accommodated, as the circumftances ‘of time and place | 
_ and other requifites will allow. | 
The Now it muft be obferved by the way, that the difference of 
difference conftitution in Horfes, may render the time of preparation 
of Confti-for bufinefs much fhorter in fome than others. For fome | 
tution to Horfes are fo extremely hardy, that fearce dny error in the | 
be regard-way of feeding, or any mifmanagement or negleét in other 
ed, refpects, will hurt them. We fometimes meet with a Horfe 
that has ftood a whole winter in the ftable at full feed, ang 
in all that time has fearce travelled further than the water. 
trough, go all of a fudden into other hands, who have put 
him immediately upon very hard fervice, without any acci= | 
dent, or perhaps the leaft failure in the accomplifhment of 
his work, or fuffering any. damage by it afterwards. And 
ae fometimes 
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_ fometimes we meet with inftances of Horfes newly taken 
) up from winter grafs or other foggy diet, perform a journey 
} well, or even go a-hunting, without any preparation. But 
thele inftances are very rare, and feldom or never to be met 
with among the fineft of our bred Horfes that derive their: 
‘Blood originally from a warmer climate, and have more of 
delicacy than moft of our common Horfes. We may alfo 
obferve, even among our bred Horfes, that fome of them re- 
{ quire lefs preparation to fit them for bufinefs than others. 

‘But as it is impoffible the bottom’d goodnefs of any Horfe 
can be perfe€tly known without a fufficient trial, and as this 
may alfo be uncertain, becaufe ficknefs and unforefeen acci- 
dents may alter and change the radical conftitution of any 
) Horfe, therefore the fureft way is never to venture upon any 
§ laborious bufinefs until he has been thoroughly feafoned with 
@ folid food and conftant exercife. 

Moft of the Horfes that are fed for fale have the interftices 
j of their Mufcles fo filled with fat, that their true fhapes can 
i hardly be known. The MJembrana Adipofa, that lies im- 
§ mediately under the fkin, makes a cover of fat over the whole, 
| which gives fome Hor fes almoft the fame feeling as a drop- 
| fical body, foft and fometimes yielding and giving way to 
| the preflure of the hand; and thefe Horfes to a critical Eye 
i have frequently no other beauty than a fine coat, which the 
exuberance of oily fat under the fkin, warm cloathing, and 
a hot ftable, caufes to look {mooth and glofly ; whereas the 
true beauty and vigour of a Horfe fhews itfelf in nothing 
{ more than in the diftinétnefs of his Mufcles, when they ap- 
j pear in action, and the cleannefs and drinefs of his Limbs, 
j} which is greatly loft when he is blown up with fat. This Why 
)} treatment caufes many Horfes to mifcarry when they comefo many 
i into bufinefs, and greatly difappoints the expedtation of the Horfes 
i) purchafers, for if a Horfe in this condition is not carefully mifcarry 
/managed, he may eafily be ruined. For this of itfelf is a When they 
Ki 


nd of morbid ftate, which requires great judgment and come 
j time before it can be altered. ai . 


When a Horfe is juft come out of the hands of a dealer; 

jor if he has ftood long in a ftable eating full meals, and 

} grown fat for want of exercife, he fhould at firft be very 

gently ufed. For when Exercife is fuddenly attempted while 

a Horfe is in this plethorick, and indeed, morbid. ftate, i¢ 

inflames his Blood, and, to make .ufe of the common phrafe, 

difturbs all the humors; and therefore the firft thing I would Exercife 

jadvife fhould be bleeding and lowering his diet, which how-after ° 

lever fhould not be fo much abated as fome imagine, for ableeding 
heyy, I Horfe neceflary. 


; 
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and their cloathing leflened by degrees; and for want of thefe 
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Horfe may fuffer as readily by too great and fudden diminu- 

tion of his food, as by an increafe of it, efpecially the weaker 
bv adhe deucate GM. Walking WuLtcile ic the malt proper 
to begin with, and this fhould he in the open air in good 
‘weather, for for fes that have been kept long in a hot ftable, 
cloathed and high fed, are very unable fo endure the rain, | 
but for the moft part catch inveterate colds when they go out 
‘in wet weather, a thing I have often obferved ; and for. the 
fame reafon their table fhould at firft be moderately warm, 


cautions many Horfes foon begin. to look very miferable after 
they come ue of the hands ‘oF their kindeft matters, who 
fill their Bellies, keep them in double cloathing in very hot | 
ftables, and above all, girt as clofe as they can bear round | 
‘their bellies with broad” furcingles, and never fuffered to. 
breathe any air but their own hot Heart and the fteams that 
come from other Horfes.  . 

‘This renders it abfolutely neceffary to take fuch Horfes in- 
to the air, and at the fame time to be careful that they may 
not catch cold. They fhould be walked in it at leaft two 
hours on a day, and the further they are carried from home. 
in that time the better. After a week or a fortnight a Horfe 
may be walked out twice a day, if the days are of fufficient . 
length, two hours in the morning and two hours in the af- 
ternoon ; and as his fpirit and vigour increafes, fo his exercifé | 
may “alfo be increafed, and the further he is carried from 
‘home, the greater benefit he will receive from the air; and) 
and after he has been about a month under this ufage, it | 
will be proper to repeat the bleeding to cool his body, and to | 
give him a feed of fcalded bran two or three times a week, to. 
keep him from growing ‘coftive, and if he refufes to eat it | 
fcaided, which fome Horfes do tha have been much cloyed | 
— hot meat, it may be given raw and mixed with his oats, | 

t is always a good fign of amendment in the habit or | 
comftitution of a Horfe, when his thirft and craving after | 
water abates, for moft Horfes that have been in good keeping, | 
with little Exercife, ‘are always thirfty when they come firft | 
into bufinefs; for while their Blood is thick and fizy, their’ 
mouths are dry and clammy, and their fecretions very im=| 
perfect; and a ‘good way to prevent this and many other ace} 
cidents is to feed early, that-he may ftand fome time to an! 
empty rack, or upon his bit, before he is taken abroad, that | 
both his hay and his corn may in fome degree be divefteds 
for many Horfes, when they are newly fed, crave Bier water / 
as foon as. they’go out, though they have ‘been watered. i F 

ore | 
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fore in the ftable; but as this difpofition abates, it is a fign 
i the conftitution mends, 
: Another good fign of a Horfe’s thriving is, when his fweat- 
ing abates; for every one knows that a foul Horfe will fweat 
‘upon the leaft Exercife, and oftentimes ftanding at reft in his 
{tall ; but when the fweating abates, or does not turn white 
like a foap-lather, but runs off like water, it is generally a 
fure fign that his Blood and Juices are mended, for a thick 
vifcid Blood always produces a clammy and frothy fweat. 
When a Horfe’s coat lies clofe and fhines, when his Legs 
keep clean and do not fwell in the ftable, when his Limbs 
always feel cool and firm, when he feeds heartily, when he 
lies down and rifes with a good fpring, when he ftretches and 
fhakes himfelf; thefe are all figns of health and vigour, fo 
that his Exercife may be ftill encreafed, and at the fame time 
he may be indulged in a more liberal diet. 
But after all, fome of thefe Horfes are much more difficult to 
| .be feafoned and rendered fit for bufinefs than others ; fome have 
| been fo much glutted with food, and have been fo long in the 
| dealer’s hands, that all the care and management in the world 
| proves infufficient to bring them to any tolerable appetite, and 
| while a Horfe continues in this manner he is fit for no kind of 
| ufe. Others will feed heartily on all that comes before them, The ufual 
| but by reafon of the extreme fizinefs and other diforders of their accidents 
i Blood fall lame, even in the mildeft and gentleft Exercife. that hap- 
} And this is that fort of lamenefs which is faid to proceed from pen after _ 
+ humors, and comes infenfibly without any ftrain or violence, full feed- 
7 Both thefe kinds of Horfes will continue to fweat_very much!"8 and 
with their Exercife, the latter by reafon of pain-in his Joints, 72" a 
and Mufcles, and the former from meer debility and weak-““°T"* 
t nefs. Thefe are cafes which often require purging and other The 
evacuations; but this fhould never be gone about until the neceffity 
| heat and inflammation of their blood, proceeding from their of purging 
« previous high keeping, is abated ; after which it may be donein fuch 
} with great fafety, and often with good fuccefs, except where cafes. 
{the cafe is extremely obftinate indeed. A poor feeder fhould 
have his phyfick exceeding mild, and fuch as will not inflame 
but cool the Body, and likewife ftrengthen the folids, which 
in fuch a ftate are greatly relaxed, and at the fame time may 
‘Carry off tne flime and crudities of the Stomach aad Bowels, 
_which weakens digettion, and by that means tranfmits a crude, 
f nourifhment into the Blood. But where a Horfe atthe fame time 
i he feeds well is fubject to Jamenefs that moves trom one part to 
| another, his phyfick may be made of {ufficient ftrength to 
i reach the obftructions of the remoteft parts. And indeed, I 
: aes fhould 
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fhould readily advife purging moft Horfes that come out of 
the dealers hands, as foon as the effets of their grofs feeding 
is fomewhat carried off with bleeding, a lower diet, and mo- 
derate exercife; for till then purges are apt to inflame their 
Blood, and create many other untowardly diferders. For the 
fame reafon, | fhould never advife any one who buys a fine 
Horfe from a dealer, to fend him direCtly to the riding-houfe 
to be loonged and put upon his haunches, until he has been 
cleanfed and feafoned; for though fome very hardy Horfes 
wili go through this labour without any preparation, efpe- 
cially when they meet with gentle ufage; yet I have known 
others that have been hurt by it, and render’d incurably lame, | 
Howtobe We often find Horfes at firft catch very obftinate Colds, 
managed which pull them down and hinder their thriving, and the | 
when they longer they have been in the dealers hands, the greater is their _ 
catchcold.danger. I have already hinted at the reafon why thefe are 
fo much expofed more than others to catch fuch inveterate 
colds, and no one can be a ftranger to this who. has been in 
the dealers ftables, and are any ways acquainted with horfe- 
keeping, who cannot but obferve how hot their ftables are, 
and what addition they make to this heat by their exceflive 
-and unmerciful cloathing, and their manner of girding their 
Bodies with broad furcingles to make them belly well, or 
let down their Bellies, as they term it, which artifice greatly 
expofes fuch Horfes to Colds, and to many other mifchiefs 
whenever they come into different keeping ; and therefore - 
this one caution may be again repeated, not to abate their 
‘Cloathing too fuddenly, but by degrees, to keep them at firft 
with a double furcingle, but not to be bound tohe pans fo by 
degrees to a fingle one; for a Belly that is increafed by 
bandage, however well it may look to the eye for the prefent, 
can be no benefit bur a detriment to the Horfe, for which L_ 
could give demonftrative reafons from the animal ftructure 
and ceconomy. 3 diye 
Horfes newly bought of the dealers fhould alfo be put | 
into warm ftables, in ftandings that have not lain empty, 
but where other found Horfes have ftood, which is the helt 
airing of all others for Horfes apartments. And this caution | 
_is the more neceflary, becaufe the Colds that arife from fuch | 
extremes are very apt to produce Fevers of. the worft kind, | 
and to leave fome taint behind them, even when their Fe-. 
vers go off, unlefs where they are managed with more fkill’ 
and judgment than what is ufual, and are afterwards forced 
to be turned to grafs to havea long run there, before they are : 
fit for any ule. | ities 


e 


| 


-_réCtifying the conftitution’s of Horfés, is the 
tho’ indeed we havé fome inftances of Horfes that have foon often the 
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This leads me to take fotice of the advantages Horfes A fum- 
fécéive from grafs, and to fhew which are the Horfes that mers run 
ftand moft in need of it, and are moft likely to receive bene- at grafs 
fit from it. And firft of all fuch as have ftood long in thé fometimes 
Houfe glutted with food, fuffocated with heat and want of air, necellary. 
and enervated for want of Exercife, tho’ they be clean fed, 
yet they are apt to grow fo full of humours, that they re- 
quire to run a Confidéerable time abroad at grafs_ to cleanle 
them, before they are fit for bufinefs ; and indeed, grafs is a 
vait benefit to them, as it is their moft natural food. And 
when Horfes do not thrive at grafs, it is ofteii owitig to fome 
mifmanagement, fuch as turning them out of a hot flablé 
abruptly, about the latter end of March, of the beginning of 
April, in the fharp eafterly winds, or in the latter end of the 
year when the nights grow long, and the Heavy rains begin 
to fall. I have known feveral Horfes fuffer from thefe errors ; 
atid when it is fo, the oly remedy is t6 continue them 
abroad ; for what damage they receive from the cold in thé 
{fpring, generally wears off when the young grafs comes up 
in plenty, and the weather grows warni. Afid a8 for thofe 
that go out in the latter part of the year, they fhould always 
be fent where the grounds are dry, and whete they have fta~ 
bles or fome othér good fheltér from thé weather. I only 
mention this to thofe who aré unacquainted with fuch things. 
And I would advife thofe who have fine Horfes that havé 
ftood all the winter cloathed and well fed in a watm ftablé, 


hot to turn them out too early, for though we daily fee 


coarfe plain Horfes turned out to ¢rafs at all times, without 
any care or concern in the owhers, and comé to no hurt; | 
yét it often happens otherwife to fine Horfes that have been 
delicately kept, and theréfore thefe fhould always be prepared 
for grafs firlt, by leaving off their cloathing gradually, giving 
thém more air in their ftandings, walking them often abroad, 
or fuffering them to lie on their wét litter, and at the fami¢ 
fime lowering their diet and feeding only with hay; and. 
where there is not fufficient time for preparation, two or 


|. three purgés may be given; only in this cafe let the Horfes 
| Have fome refpite after thém, before they are turned out, for 
-Horfes that are foméwhat reduced in their Flefh always. 
thrive better than thofe that are turned out fat and full of 
Blood. 


I have already taken notice, that the beft We we have for The Salt 
| falt marfhes, and Marthes 


died there, thefe aré but few, and tio wonder, confidering moft pro- 
I3 many Per. 
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many are carried there, as confumptive people are fent-to-the 


_ Gravel Pits, when all expectations from the common means 


are laid afide. Neverthelefs great numbers of Horfes recover 
in the marthes beyond al! expectation, in chronical diftempers, 


efpecially where their vitals happen to be found, or but little — 


tainted. And I may venture to fay, when a afamper d Horfe 
dies fuddenly at the marfhes, it is a good riddance to the 
owner. ‘Thofe who have not the conveniency of the marfhes, 
may turn their Horfes out upon fome other good pafture, in a 


moderately warm foil, where the grafs is fine, and has never. 


been forced with ae or other unkindly manure, and where | 


there is good water and proper fhelter. 


T need not mention thofe Horfes that are turned out to grafss 


meerly for conveniency, or to fave the charge of keeping them 
in the houfe, as we may fuppofe fuch either to be of no great 
value, or to have no diftemper that abfolutely requires ity my 
bufinefs being chiefly with Horfes that have either fome dif- 
order actually begun, or are in danger of fome diforder coming 
upon them. 

When a Horfe has been carefully looked after both in his 
Feeding, Exercife and Dreffing, has had good hay and corn 
without excefs, his Exercife regular, and conftant care in giv- 
ing his water, with all the other requifites for preferving him 
in good health; yet if after all this he falls off his Stomach, 
and continues fo for fome time, without amendment, but ra- 
ther declines even when he has had purges and other helps to 
make him thrive, it is a fign of fome latent diftemper ; and if 
it cannot be difcovered by any appearances in the dung or urine, 


or other ufual prognofticks, which a knowing perfon may — ; 


fometimes do, then the beft way is to turn him out to the 
{pring grafs as foon as the weather is favourable; for Horfes in 
this condition often come to their Stomachs, and feed well, 
after they have been purged and fcoured at grafs, when no 
other method will prevail. 

Many Horfes, though they are no ways fick or diftempered, 


that ufual- Yet give plain and vifible figns of their want of grafs. “Thefe 


ly require ‘eel ‘parched and dry | in the grafs feafon, and ufually mangle * 
their hay, and as often as they are carried abroad always turn. 


grafs. 


their eyes towards the green fields, even fo as to be fome- 
times troublefome to the rider, by their continual craving after 


them; but none are fo apt to.crave after grafs in this manner, — 


as the Horfes newly come out of the country that have been 


ufed to it every feafon, and un lefs they have a good deal of ; 
exercife and riding to break off this habit, will pine very much 
for the want of it, And therefore the belt way to Pees 4 


vers 


-“ 
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vers and other fuch like accidents, which this longing fome- 


times brings, is to allow them a month’s running. I only: 
mention this advice to thofe that live altogether in town, who’ 
may turn their Horfes out fomewhere near at hand, whence: 


they may be taken up at pleafure to ride fhort journeys, and 
by that means be no ways deprived of the ufe of them. 
Horfes that have been very hard worked on the road, or in 
any other laborious exercife, fometimes {tand in great need of 
grafs; for we often find Horfes after fuch ufage grow ftiff in 


their limbs, breed Windgalls, with {welled Legs, ftaring Coats, 
and feveral other fymptoms of approaching ‘complaints, which ' 


may be better remedied by running abroad than in the houfe. 


And fome of thefe may require it longer than others, accord- 


ing to the degree of injury they have received, or according, to 
the nature of their conftitutions;, or the foil they go into. In 
all which cafes reft and eafein the open air, with their cooling 
diet, is greatly beneficial. 


Horfes that are of a right mould to carry Flefh, and are’ 


pait growing, which yet do nat thrive in the ndute, may be 


{ufpected to have fome beginning diforder, and therefore do’ 
beft at era{fs ; where | have ee fuch Horfes often recover, 


both to look well and to do good fervice. And I need not fay 
how neceilary grafs is to Horfes that have a furfeited look, 
efpecially thofe that do not fhed their coats in a kindly man- 
ner, or in the proper feafon; which, if it is not owing to. 
fome inward complaint, yet at leaft it difcovers a cutaneous 


diforder, that requires to be fpeedily removed. In fuch cafes’ 


the falt marfhes, or fome very young pafture near the banks 
of a running river, is the moft likely to fucceed. 

Thofe that have had Fevers or other ficknefs in the fpring 
of the year, often require grafs upon their recovery, and fome 
crave fo eagerly after it, that they do not come eafily to their 
appetites without it; and certainly nothing reftores Horfes 
fooner after ficknefs than grafs, becaufethey are then prepared 
for new Blood and new Juices, which the grafs gives them 
~fooner than any other food. Horfes that peel ipring and fall, 
_ which is moft apparent about the roots of their Kars, Necks, 
and Cheeks, the effect of fome furfeit ill cured, require the 
{pring grafs, and fometimes for feveral grafs feafons together 
before fuch deformities can be removed; tho’ in fome degrees, 
and in fome conftitutions, thefe fymptoms will return annually, 
notwithftanding all the means that can be ufed to pr eae 
them. 


11g 


_ Many turn out Horfes to grafs for lameneffes, without any Miflakes 
good effect, and fometimes they return worfe than they wentconcern- 
14 - ut, ing grafs. 
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out, which is generally owing to fome error or miftake. In 
all new lamenefles reft and proper applications are neceflary, 
and alfo that the part fhould be kept from the cold and a damp 
air, which cannot be eafily avoided at grafs, at leaft till the: 
Weather grows warm and dry. If the lamenefs be in any of - 
the joints, it always proves more obftinate than when it hap-— 
pens in the tendinous parts, and in the tendinous parts more _ 
obftinate than in the flefhy parts, and a Horfe of fpirit, when 
he is turned to grafs for lamenefs, runs greater rifques than _ 
others that are more calm and temperate; for thefe feldom _ 
take reft or move fo gently as to. favour themfelves that the 
parts may confolidate and recover ftrength, but are apt to. - 
ftrain them afrefh, and render their cafe more obftinate. But- 
hurts in the flefhy parts, and even fometimes in the Sinews, 
recover foon at grafs, unlefs when they are very violent, and: 
that fome proper applications or neceflary manual operation 
has been neglected, that fhould have been done before they 
were turned out. | 

Many find themfelves difappointed in turning Horfes to — 
grafs, fuppofed to be lame with humors flying about them. | 
‘That is, when they become lame, without any vifible hurt or ~ 
known accident, which Jamenefs appears fometimes in one ~ 
Shoulder, fometimes in the other, and fometimesbehind. This _ 
fort of lamenefs, is for the moft part caufed by a fizy grofs. 
Blood, which requires to be thin’d and attenuated. Many 
Horfes, when they come out of the dealers keeping, fall lame 
with rheumatick diforders, as foon as they are put to any kind 


of bufinefs, others for want of fufficient exercife, or very foul 


feeding, and from many other fuch caufes. And the reafon” 
why they often fail of fuccefs at grafs, is pretty much owing 
to negligence in chufing a proper pafture, which thould be the _ 
drieft that can be found. Neither fhould they be turn’d out 
till the weather is pretty warm, for when the Blood is of itfelf 
fluggifh in its motion, for want of due fluidity, thelying upon 
cold damp ground muft naturally heighten the malady, anda 
very rank pafture will do the fame, even when the ground is 
pretty dry; befides when Horfe’s Blood is in this ftate, they 
are liable to many accidents abroad to which they are not ex- 
pofed inthe houfe, for there they often range over the grounds 
till they are hot, to avoid the flinging of the flies, and get im- 
mediately into the ponds to cool themfelves, where they often 
ftand a confiderable time up to their Bellies, by which they 
greatly aggravate their lamenefs; and therefore the beft pa- 
ftures for fuch Hortes are thofe, where inftead of ponds there : 
Tuns fome brook or rivulet, where they can feldom go above 
| their 
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| their Knees, or on fome good dry common, or on the falt 


marfhes, and with this precaution the owner may expect better 
fuccefs. But I fhould always chufe to bleed and purge fuch 


Horfes, before they are turned out, with thofe things that are 


proper to attenuate the Blood, and to pronrote the fecretions 
of which, fome forms will Be prefcribed hereafter. AndI 
have often found purging alone cure lameneffes of this kind 
“more readily than grafs, where Horfes are expofed to all the 
abovementioned, and fometimes to many other accidents. 
And I have known the fame kind of lamenefles cured by con- 


ftant and long continued Exercife, efpecially journey-riding, 


which from the nature of thefe diforders, may be eafily ac- 


counted for, cfpecially in young Horfes; for when Horfes. 


grow old, the fuccefs can never be certain, becaufe the lame- 


neffes of old Horfes are often attended with ftiffnefs in the. 


Joints and Ligaments, and in many cafes, with incurable de- 
fects in their Nerves. 

__ But the lameneffes that chiefly require grafs, are where the 
Mufcles of the difeafed part are fhrunk, and require to be kept 
continually in motion, with the help é a Patten Shoe on the 
oppofite Foot, to oblige the Horfeto keep his fhortened Limb 


upon the ftretch, whereby the wafted parts are fometimes 
again reftored to their ufual dimenfions, and the Lamenefs re- 


covered, 


Horfes that have been fired for Lamenefs, upon the Joints | 
or large Sinews, when they have refted a fufficient time after | 


the operation, are alfo the better for going to grafs, or run- 
|ning abroad in fome open place, to prevent ftiffnefs and con- 
traction; fome kind of bad footed Horfes, efpecially fuch as 
have ehieit hoofs brittle, hard and flinty, become more foft and 
pliable by running abroad. ‘Thofe that have their Feet im- 
pair’d and cut to pieces, in the cure of Quittors, and other 
ulcers, and thofe that are worn down with travelling, or bad 
fhoeing, are always fooneft repaired at grafs, with feveral other 
defects of the like nature. Horfes may likewife be turn’d out 
after they have been cured of the Farcy, to wear out the ftiff- 
nefs and callofity, that fometimes leaves a deformity on the 
Limbs, till all the Scabs and Scurff comes off, and the Skin 


and Ligaments of the Joints, where it is gen deep-rooted, 


grow limber and pliable; but then one ought to be careful, 
that the Farcy is perfectly eradicated, otherwife it will foon 
break out again, and perhaps with more ranknefs than before. 
Several other cafes might be mentioned, wherein grafs 
would perhaps be convenient, as particularly for Colts and 
young Horfes, which fometimes fall into peoples hands, pelt 
: they 
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they are fit to be put to bufinefs. Horfes that have been long: 
coftive, where all proper means have been ufed in vain to re- 
move it; but.what is further needful ‘on this fubject, may be 
left to every one’s difcretion, and therefore I fhall now pro-, 
ceed to thew, what are the effects and benefits of Soiling, and 
how that ought to be managed, : 
Soiling Horfes in the houfe, proves fometimes beneficial, 


of Soiling. and fometimes hurtful, either when a Horfe’s cafe has not been | 


rightly judged of, or when the ftuff made ufe of for foiling hap- 
pens to be bad. Geldings are not frequently foiled, but 
chiefly fton’d Horfes, becaufe it is dificult to procure good in-_ 
clofures for them to run fingle abroad, without much charge 
and trouble, for two of them will feldom agree long in one. 
place. And therefore I thould never advife any one to turn” 
Stone-Horfes to grafs, or foil them.in the houfe, unlefs they 
had fuch complaints as abfolutely requires it, for moft of the 
diforders for which Stone-Horfes are foil’d, may be remedy’d 
by feeding on ftraw for atime, inftead of hay, which they will 
difpenfe with much eafier than Geldings; for many of our 
Geldings are apt to grow faint and weak without hay, and, 
few of them can be brought to eat ftraw with pleafure. a 
_ If aStone-Horfe happens to be lame in fuch manner, as to. 
require a place where he may range at pleafure, then an or-, 
chard, or fome field that is exceedingly well-fenced, fhould, 
be provided for him; but if he has nolamenefs, but fome other _ 
diforder, as heat, and eruptions on his Skin, that may require 


Whatkind 5oiling, or if Geldings or Mares are to be foil’d for any fuch. 


of Her-_ 


bage 1S 
fitett for 
Soiling. 


complaints, care fhould be taken to provide fuch herbage for 
them as is young, tender, and full of fap, whether green bar-_ 
ley, tares, clover, or any thing elfe the feafon produces ; tho’ 
green barley is generally preferr’d to all others for this purpofe, 
but then it fhould be cut before it fhoots into the Ear, while it. 
is full of fap and moifture, for afterwards itturnsdry, andthe 
ftem grows tough and hard to digeft. The fame caution isi | 
no lefs neceflary with refpect to clover and tares, that thefe bes | 
young and cut frefh once every day or oftner, otherwife they 
may eafily co more hurt than good; for tho’ a Horfe is {og | 
{trong by nature, and more vigorous and active than perhaps 
any other creature of his fize, yet his Stomach and Guts are _ 
but thin and flender, if compared with fome other animals of | 
the fame bulk, and more eafily diftended, and therefore feems | 
to requiré food of eafier digeftion, than the horned cattle, | 
which is pretty manifeft by the choice he makes for himfelf 


when at grafs, and therefore when the herbage with which a. 


Horfe is {oil’d, happens to be old, tho’.a good feeding Horfe. 
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‘will eat it. for want .of fomething better, yet I have feveral 


times known great diforders follow upon it, by ftopping in the 


inteftines like a bundle of {mall twigs, and by not obtaining a 
free paflage thro’ them, has been attended with great inward 
heat, heavinefs of the Eyes, reeling, lofs of appetite, and other 
untowardly fymptoms, ’till a plentiful difcharge of dung has 
been procured by emollient glyfters, which I have feen come 
away in great clods, very hard, black, and foetid, not unlike 
what has lain a confiderable time mellowing, and rotting on 
a dunghill, in the fame manner as happens fometimes to 
Horfes, that are fed with rye-grafs and clover, where they have 
not fufficient work or exercife to digeft it. I have known 
others, perhaps where the digeftive faculty has been ftronger, 
break out about their Necks, Rumps, and other parts of their 
Bodies, and fometimes on their Limbs, with many other figns 
of a furfeit, to the great furprife.and difappointment of the 


owners. For all fuch herbage, when it is divefted of its fap, 


has very foon a tendency to putrefaction, and therefore not 
only induces a Lentor in the firft paflages, wiz. the Stomach 
and Guts, but alfo in the Blood, caufing obftructions in the 
fmall capillary Veflels towards the Skin, by its vifcidity and 


Coldnefs, at length producing that acrimony and ‘harpnels, 


which fhews itfelf in eruptions, an effect very contrary to what 
is intended by foiling. And therefore thofe who would fuc- 
ceed well in foiling Horfes, fhould be near the place where it 
is cut, that it may be frefh, at leaft every morning, and leave 
off when it becomes old and rank, or elfe to goon with fome 
other herbage which is of later growth, till the Horfe has been 

fuficiently cooled and purged. 7 : 
_ [have obferved fome Horfes that have purged but-little in 
Soiling, others have purged a great deal more than what is 
ufual at grafs, which may fometimes be owing to the goodnefs 
or badnefs of the herbage, to its being younger or older, frefher 
or ftaler, and perhaps fometimes to the difference of the ground 
on which it grows. However, I am apt to think, this is as 
often owing to the difference of conftitutions in Horfes, as to 
any other caufe, for when feveral Horfes are foil’d together, 
we fhall fee fome purge till they fall away and grow lean, {ome 
purge very gently, and others fcarce purge at all, tho’ they 
are all fed alike, and with the fame herbage; and the fame 
difcrimination is often obfervable at grafs, which only fhews, 
that fome Horfes are not fo eafily mov’d to purge as others, 
tho’ it is probable thofe that purge the leaft, ftale the moft 
_ plentifully, which in fome cafes may be equally aavantaecoe 
‘ VV nely 
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Cautions = Whén Horfes lofe their Flefh much in foiling, they fhould 
in foiling be taken off toa moré folid diet, otherwife I have known them 
Horfes. grow fo poor and weak, that it has been fome time afterwards 
before they have recovered their Flefh. In this thereis a great 
difference between foiling and grazing, for if Horfes lofe their 
Fleth never fo much at grafs, yet they foon grow fat after the 
purging, for there they have the benefit cf the open air, and 
great choice, which advantage Horfes at foil have not, but are 
forced to be taken off abruptly to dry food. And therefore 
‘when a Horfe has done foiling, he ought to be continued fomeée 
time to an open diet, at leaft a fortnight or three weeks. A - 
Kittle fweet bran may at firft be mixed with his oats, and his 
hay fprinkled with water juft when it is put into the rack, and 
évery day gentle exercife, increafing both his food and exercife 
by degrees. He fhould alfo be drefled gradually, and only 
littered down in the night, and not to lye conftantly on his 
litter for the firft fortnight, all fudden changes from hot to cold, 
ot from cold to hot being hazardous, after which he may bé 
cutried and drefled as ufual, and his diet incréafed, to render 
him fit for bufinefs. Indeed we find fome Horfes fo hardy, 
that they fcarce need thefe precautions, yet no man can well 
err in a reafonable care to prevent accidénts, which fome- 
times happen where they are leaft expected. , 
Horfes As for Horfes newly taken up from grafs, they requiré a 
taken up fomewhat different management, arid this alfo varies, accord- _ 
from grafsine to the time théy run abroad, the feafon of the yeat, and 
how to be other refpects, that may require more or lefs preparation, — 
managed. before they cam be made fit for bufinéfs. Horfes that have 
only run about a month, or five weeks at the fpring grafs, 
reed not be fo much minded as thofe that run the whole 
fummer; and thofethat runthe fummer only, are eafier ha- 
bituated to the houfe, than fuch as run the whole year a- | 
broad. But I only fpeak with refpe@ to the generality, for 
fome are fo hardy and infenfible of changes, that they need 
but little attention how they are ordered; neverthelefs we 
may obferve, when Horfes are taken up from grafs into the 
houfe, and put immediately to hard meat, after a Jong dif- . 
ufe of it, they are at firft, aptto turn hot and coftive, which 
difpofition is ufually followed with. other complaints; and — 
therefore to avoid fuch inconveniencies, they ought firft to” 
have a mixture of bran, and a little chop’d ftraw with their 
corn, and fometimes a feed of fcalded bran, for a fortnight | 
or longer, to keep thenr cool and open; after that, they may 
be allowed clean corn, with plenty of water, given often it 
fmal] - 
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fmall quantities, and at the fame time, fhould have their Ex- 
ercife abroad in the open air. 

But Horfes that run the whole fummer. at grafs, require 
more airing abroad, than thofe that have only been at {pring 
grafs, for the ufe that moft people want of them in the fum- 
mer, Fenders all cautions herein almoft unneceflary ; and 
therefore Horfes of value ought always to be taken up before 
the long nights and latter rains, not only that they may have 
fit-weather abroad for their Exercife, which is very neceflary, 
but becaufe the latter grafs has little fpirit in it, and at beft 
affords but a foggy nourifhment, though it often makes 
Horfes look plump and fat. Befides, that fine thin-fkin’d 
Horfes, are feldom able to endure the heayinefs of the rains, 
nor to lye on the wet ground, for the reafons that have been 
already given, but are thereby expofed to many dangerous 
accidents, of which | have known feveral inftances. 

Horfes that run abroad the whole winter near London, are Running 
generally brought into fome dry ground, where they have abroad ia 
{hades or out-houfes to go into, as foon as the ground on Winter. 
which they were grazed turns potchy. Here they continue 
till the return of the {pring grafs, which they are fuffered to 
go into as foon as it is ready for them, without waiting for 
warm weather. This method I have often approved, and I 
look upon Horfes not to be fo much expofed by it, as by run- 
ning late in the year, and then brought direétly home into a 
warm ftable, whereby they often turn very thick winded, oc- 
cafioned by a poor vifcid Blood, from the fog that fprings up 
with the winter-grafs, in many of our common paftures ; 
fometimes their Bellies and their Legs, fwell toa very extra- 
ordinary degree, and requires a fkilful management to re- 
move fuch indifpofitions ; but this may in a great meafure be 
avoided, by running abroad in fome good roomy yard, and 
after they have had the {pring grafs, they are generally fit to 
go into any bufinefs without much preparation. 
~ Thofe that run abroad in the falt-marfhes are feldom hou- 
fed or brought under any cover, as | have already taken no- 
tice, and yet for the moft part do better than thofe that are 
fothered all the winter, who require the {pring grafs very 
much to repair them, I have known feveral Horfes brought 
up from the marfhes in the winter months in good order, and 
have been fit for bufinefs in a fhort time afterwards. And I 
have been told it is no unufual thing to take up Horfes from 
the marfhes, and fend them a leng journey directly, without 

‘any preparation; and I am the more ready to believe this, 
becaufe I have feveral times known Horfes taken cd 
the 
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the dry commons in winter, and perform very well on the 


road. | 

But it is quite otherwife with thofe that go on our common 
paftures, either in cold clay grounds, or where the grafs is 
forced with dung. Thefe, at leaft many of them, require a 
good deal of management before they are fit to be put upon 
any hard fervice; fome are fo foggy and breathe fo thick 
when they come to ftandin the houfe, that thofe who are 
unacquainted with the reafon of this fymptom, always fuf- 
pect their wind to be going, which fometimes fo happens 
where care is not taken'to prevent it. Others fwell all over 
their Bellies and their Legs to fuch a degree that they are un- 
able to he down, and can hardly be moved out of their 
ftandings ; but this is more peculiarly the cafe of thofe that 
are naturally fubje&t to fuch infirmities, and therefore fhould 
be kept altogether in the houfe, or run conftantly abroad, as 
will bedhewn more fully hereafter, when I come to treat of 
{welled Legs, &c. : 

_ Now it ought to be a general rule in ordering Horfes new- 
ly taken up from grafs, to augment their airings and-exercife 
in proportion to the time they have run abroad, and the fea- 
fon in which they are taken up into the houfe; and as their 
airings and Exercife are increafed, fo their diet may alfo be 
augmented, both as to its quantity and folidity, wiz. by 
changing from a lower diet, where there-is a mixture of bran 
and other Joofe food, to clean oats and hay; neither fhould 
they at firft be fhut up in warm ftables, but in {tables that 
have been feafoned with other Horfes, where there is a free 
air, and places to let it in at pleafure. And therefore I need 
only add to what I have already advanced on this fubje@, 
that the longer a Horfe has run abroad in the open air, the 
more he fhould be kept in his airings when he returns home 3 
and upon this account, it is a great advantage thofe Horfes 
have that are taken up after they have had the fpring grafs, or. 
even when they are taken up before that time, when the 
{pring ts advancing, when the Blood of all animals is more 
exalted, and in much brifker motion with the advanced fea- 
fon, when the weather is fine, the days growing long, and 
when all nature feems to have the chearfulnefs of youth. 
Whereas thofe Horfes that are taken up in the winter-quar- 
ter have not thefe. advantages, the days being fhort, the air 
damp, and oftentimes the weather fo bad that they can but 


feldom be carried abroad. And if we add to this the natural 


decline that the conititutions of many Horfes are under at 


this time of the year, efpeciaily Geldings, their Blood.being — 
> then 3 
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then poor, vifcid, and fluggifhin its motion, we may ealily 
perceive the difference, and experience will fhew us ‘how 
difficult it is fometimes to raife themy up for ufe and fervice. 
Some give their Horfes Antimony after grafs, fome Anti- 
mony and Sulphur in equal quantities. Thefe are generally 
mixed with their bran, in which all powders mix more eafily 
than with oats. Others give the Crocus M@etallorum, or Li- 
verof Antimony, with a view to fweeten their Blood, and to 
keep them open; neverthzlefs I have known many Horfes/ | 
do well without the ufe of thefe things, only by proper airings 
and a well managed “diet. The Antimonials are chiefly ne- Antimo- 
ceflary to Horfes that are taken up in winter to warm and in- pial and 
vigorate their Blood, which indeed is the more wanting whenother alte- 
the grafs has been but indifferent, efpecially for thofe that gorative 
upon the aftermafh, where a large cropof hay has been firft powders 
taken off the ground. This fort of grafs is commonly thick fometimes 
enough and plentiful about London in dreeping wet feafons, neceflary 
and the Horfes that feed upon it will be full of flefh, after the after grafs. 
hot weather and the flinging of the fliesis over; but on 
grounds that have been much dunged, often grow full of bad 
Blood, that requires Antimonials, or fome other alterative, 
to correct it. But the difpenfer of thefe things fhould be 
careful to get them good of their kind, otherwife they may... 
lofe much of what they aim at. The Antimony that is 1D ceffity of 
large pieces, clear and fhining, the colour of polifked fteel, Gund 
is always the beft, for that which is black and crumbly is notdrags, 
fo pure, and ought to berejected. It fhould not be given in 2 
grofs powder, as is generally practifed, but pounded till it is 
very fine, otherwife little of it will enter into the mafs of 
Blood, but will fometimes, efpecially when given in large 
dofes, make Horfes fcour more than is neceflary; but when 
it is mixed with fulphur in moderate dofes, it becomes fer- 
viceable in carrying off thofe Coughs Horfes often bring with 
them from. grafs about the beginning of winter, and helps 
to preferve their wind. The Cracus Metallorum is generally 
fold for Liver of Antimony, the difference being no other. 
than that the latter is not fo much divefted of its fulphurs as 
the other, and therefore if the firft be free from the Scorza 
or drofs, the dofe fhould not exceed an ounce a day; for 
when it is given in larger dofes, inftead of promoting a moif- 
ture and breathing thro’ the fkin, which is the thing intended 
by it, it is apt to create heat and drynefs in fome conftituti- 
ons; for when. the Blood is extremely vifcid, and pafles with 
difficulty through the fmall vefiels of the Skin and other ex- 
_tremities, thofe things that are defigned to accelerate its mo- 
‘sahil arte tion, 
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tion, by meeting too great refiftance, may fometimes retard 
it, and the ative particles of the Antimony being thus di- 
velted of its fulphurs, may create heat, by driving the Blood 
into thofe parts before it is fufficiently attenuated to pafs thro” 
them; and therefore when’ any fuch effect happens upon 
giving the Crocus Metallorum. that there is no kindly moift 
fecling on the Skin, but rather heat and drynefs, the bef 
way is to bleed and to lefflen the dofe to half an ounce, and 
aiterwards to increafe it, or rather, which I think the better 
way, to begin with crude Antimony and Sulphur, or Anti- 
mony and Gum Guiacum ; and after the Blood has been gra- 
dually warmed and attenuated with thefe things the Liver of 
Antimony or Crocus Adetallorum may be adminiftered with 
more fuccefs. 

Some purge their Horfes before thev turn them out to grafs, 
and fome only when they return from it. As for purging, 
before they go out, I cannot fee that this is always needful, 
unlefs when a Horfe is very much loaded with flefh, and then 
indeed not only purging, but bleeding and rowelling may be 


fic him for @!fo neceflary, to prevent his being furfeited ; but except in 


grals. 


The pro- 
per time 


or pureing 


wiker 
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fuch cafes as this, 1 fhould think the beft way to prepare 
Horfes for grafs is, to lay them cool upon their dung, to o- 
pen the windows and air-holes, if it be in fummer, and 
lower their feed; and I have known great numbers of Hor- 
fes turned out fuccefsfully without any other preparation. 
However, if a Horfe was to have any kind of phyfick given 
him before grafs, it fhould be milder than what is ufual, and 
compounded of the beft drugs; for fometimes the effect of 
bad drugs do not go off immediately, and before that it 
would be dangerous to turn a Horfe out to grafs. 

Indeed when Horfes are taken up from grafs, purging is 
fometimes ufeful and neceflary, efpecially thofe that have run 
ail the fummer abroad, and aré apt to have their Legs fwell 
when they come to ftand in the ftable. But this fhould not 


grals. 4. gone about immediately, while their Blood is psor and 


abounds with thin watery ferofities, and their {pirits languid, 
till they have been repaired with a more generous diet, o- 
therwife a Horfe will go through his purging with fome diffi- 
culty, and perhaps nct without danger. But when a Horfe 
has been a while habituated to the houfe, and had fome feed- 
ing, and begins to thrive, but not fo as to have the fwellin 
of his Limbs come down, purging will then be neceflary to 
difcharge the vifcid ferofities out of his Blood. But the purges | 
proper in fuch. cafes fhould always have a mixture of ingre- 
dients that are cordial and at the fame time diuretick, se 8 
wife 
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wife they willdobut little fervice, as I have often obferved, 

And in fuch cafes fome Horfes cannot be procured but by the 

moft powerful diureticks joined with reftringents, to recover 

the tone of the Fibres, which are always greatly relaxed 

when the Blood becomes poor and watery, by running long 

abroad on many of our common paftures. | 

Some rowel their Horfes after grafs, which is often needful Rowelling 

as ahelpto proper internals. But if a Horfe’s Blood is: wae comes 
tery, and his Belly and Legs fwoln, he ought by no means porte 
be rowelled till his conftitution is fomewhat amended, and 

the watery difpofition of -his Blood fomewhat abated by a 

more nourifhing diet. I have feen fuch a profufion of hu- 

Mors upon new-made iflues in the Bellies of Horfes taken 

up from winter grafs, that it has been extremely difficult to Precauti- 
prevent mortification, and fome will difcharge feveral gal- ons con- 
lons of avifcid water before their rowels come to a thorough cerning. 
digeftion, not unlike what is drawn from dropfical perfons, rowels. 
after which thefe rowels do great fervice ; but it is much fa- 

fer to avoid the danger, which may be done by draining off a 

a. great part of the water with proper purges, but efpecially 

diureticks, made up with fleel powders or forge water, to 

which muft be joined moderate Exercife and a good nourifh- 

ing Diet, till the watery difpofition that fhews itfelf about 

the Belly, Sheath and Legs is abated. : 

As to the general ufe of Bleding and Purging to prevent Further 
ficknefs in Horfes, and to render them the more fit for bufi- cautions 

nefs; tho’ Ihave already mentioned fomething of the pre-concern-_ 

pofterous and ill-judged ufe of all fuch means, yet I fhall lay 7g Bleed« 

down fuch cafes wherein I think it may be needful, or ing and — 

at leaft juftifiable, to bleed and purge: And firft as to P4'Sing: 

bleeding. 

| © 'Thofe Horfes that ftand much in the ftable, and are full 

: fed, require bleeding more than thofe that are in conftant Ex- — 

ercife; but efpecially when their Eyes look heavy and dull, 

red and inflamed, or when they look yellow or inflamed in 

their Lips and infides of their Mouths, when they feel hotter 

than ufual and mangle theirhay. Thefe are all indications 

that require bleeding, and likewife to lower their diet, until 

they have more Exercife. Young Horfes fhould be bled 

when they are fhedding their Teeth, which is a relief to 

them, and removes thofe feverifh heats to which many are 

fubject at that time. The {pring is always a proper feafon for 

bleeding, becaufe their Blood is then more luxuriant than at 

other times, and in fummer it is often neceflary to prevent 

sige. t eS ‘ Feversy 
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Fevers, always choofing the cool of the morning, and keep- 
ing them cool the remaining part of the day. » 

Some bleed their Horfes three op fout anvesa year or 
oftner, by way of prevention. Thefe*take a very fmall 
quantity at a time, not exceeding a pint or a pint and a 
half, only to give a kind of brifker motion to the Blood,and by 
that means to preferve or render it more thin and fluid, and 
to praca its ftagnating in the fmaller Veffels, which indeed 
is the firft beginning of almoft all difeafes ; but how far this 
fucceeds, can be beft known to thofe who have practifed it a 
fuficient time. However, there is this inconveniency from 
frequent bleeding, that it grows into a habit, which in fome 
cafes cannot be eafily broke off without Pezaid ; and I have 
known Horfes become weak with frequent bleeding, and 
fome have had their Necks fo full of fears, that they have 
been apt to inflame and fefter, every time they were bled,, 
which 1s always troublefome, and often ends with the lofs 
of the Vein. And therefore to prevent fuch accidents, thofe 
who who bleed Horfes fhould not confine their operation to. 
one place of the Vein, as they generally do, but ufe them- 
felves to open it higher or lower, as they fee occafion ; and if 
they meet with any difficulty in bleeding the Neck Veins, the 
Piate Veins, or any other large Veins, that can be made to 
run a full ftream, will equally anfwer the fameend, — 

The Cafes But the cafes that require bleeding moft, are Colds, Fe- 
that moft vers of almoft all kinds, Falls and Bruifes eee lonietaiios 
require are dangerous to Horfes, becaufe of their great weight. 
bleeding. Hurts and wounds of the Eyes, Strains in hard riding, or 
drawing, and all other accidents where a ftagnation of the 
Blood may be fuddenly expected, or where the fmall Veffels 
may be broke, and the Blood extravafated. ‘Thofe that re- 
fufe their food after riding, or any fort of work, require 
to be bled more frequently than others, to prevent fevers, and 
inward inflammations of the Lungs, the Liver, or any other, 
of the principal Vifcera. Tt 1s no lefs neceflary to bleed Horfes 
at grafs, when the purgation is over, that they begin to take 
on flefh, or at any other time, hen they look heavy about 
their Fyes, for this isa proper indication for bleeding, and 
fome rank paftures require bleeding more than others. 

There are alfo other indications, that require bleeding by 
way of prevention, viz. when any epidemical diftemper 
prevails among the Horfes, at fuch times the found Horfes 
may be bled, to keep them if poflible from being infected ; 
and if the contagion continues, it may not be amifs to re-, 
Reh, the bleeding once in two or three months or oftener, 

but 
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put in fmalf quantities, for the lofs of too much Blood, may 
be hurtful in fome times of contagion. It is likewife necef- 
fary to keep the found Horfes from the unfound, or remove 
them into places were the infection has never fpread itfelf. 
I could, befides thefe, mention feveral more cafes, where 
bleeding might be judg’d proper even where there is no plain 
fymptom of any beginning difeafe, fuch as plenitude, and 
fulnefs of the Veins, fialing {mall quantities, and of a very 
high colour, denoting inward heat, and craving after water, 
aod fuch like: and it is for the moft part neceflary to bleed 
before purging. But I thall not here enumerate any other, 
-but leave what is to be faid further on the fubje@, to be 
treated of hereafter, where the indications that require 
bleeding, either in difeafes.already begun, or where they 
are only threatned, will be further difcuffed. 
Purging is another very ufual and common expedient, 
to prevent difeafes, but efpecially thofe accidents to which 
_ Horfes are often expofed in the common fervices we require 
of them, vz. to prepare them for running, hunting, or any 
other laborious Exercife. If the purging ingredients are good, Further 
and the purges well made, they not only bring the blood in- Cautions 
to a better {tate than it was before, but by leffening the quan- concern- 
tity of the fluids in Horfes that have been high-fed, render ing Purg- 
them more flrong and vigorous, and confequently more able'"3: 
to endure labour; but when their purges are made too-vio- 
ently ftrong and griping, they often. do more hurt than good. 
And I believe, I need not acquaint any one who knows what 
belongs to horfe-keeping, how much mifchief has been done 
by purging Horfes, either when the ingredients have been 
bad or when the have Purges been made too ftrong, or when 
they have been ill-timed; all which things ought to be re- 
garded in purging. mane. 
Horfes that are kept much in the ftable, and have not Cafes that 
_ Air and Exercife, in proportion to their food, require to be Tequire it 
fometimes purged, efpecially in the fpring, which is the Mot. 
beft feafon for purging, but in cafe *of neceflity, at any o- 
. ther time of the year, tho’ the temperate feafons are al- 
ways to be preferr’d for that purpofe; and thefe Horfes that 
ftand much, and have but little Exercife, fhould in fome 
meafure be prepared for their purges, as has been already 
mentioned, by bleeding, lowering their diet, and giving 
‘them fome-feeds of f{ealded bran, efpecially the day before 
_-their purges are adminifter’d; by which they will go off 
the more eafily, and-without violent gripings. ; 
a Ka Horfes 
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‘Horfes that fall off their Stomachs, whether that proceed 
from too full feeding, ingendering crudities and indigefted 
matter in their Stomachs and Bowels, bad provender or from 
any other caufe that may relax them too much, as al cng 
continued ufe of fcalded bran; in all fuch cafes, purging 
comes inftead of vomiting to Horfes, But if a Horfe has 
been obferved to feed but poorly for a confiderable time, 
his purges fhould be mild, efpecially the firft; it fhould not 
be made of the common plantation Aloes, but of the Suc- 
cotrine, and mixed with diuretick ingredients, to promote 
the difcharge by urine as well as of the dung, ‘The fame 
care ought alfo to be taken in purging Horfes that are of a 
hot temperament, and with their fretting are eafily inflamed, 
and lofe both their appetites and flefh. “Thefe Horfes often 
agree with bleeding, but are no ways able to endure the com- 
mon purges, that are apt to caufe too great a ferment in the 
Blood, and for the moft part do not work off fo kindly as 
one could with; and therefore they fhould be mild, sails 
and well corrected: 

Purging is alfo neceflary for Horfes when they have fib. 
born dry Coughs, that threaten their wind, thofe efpecially 
that are great and foul feeders. It is impofible to imagine 
the benefit thefe receive fometimes from purging, more than 
from all the pectorals that have ever been adminiftered in 
fuch cafes, tho’? it is always good to join thefe along 
with their purges. In this cafe, their purges are alfo the 
mott efficacious, when they are joined with fome mild mer- 


—curials, 


Horfes that are fubject to rheums, and defluxions on their 
Fyes, often receive benefit from purging. But their purges 
fhould be little more than alteratives, and fuch as promote 
urine plentifully ; for ftrong purges inftead of doing good 
to ‘the Eyes,’ fix‘ the humors there, and render the cafe 
more obftinate. 

A Horfe that has humors flying about him, that fome- 
times go off infenfibly and difappear, or if they break out 
in impofthumes, and boils, that difcharge of themfelves, 
require purging, which is always neceflary after fuch erup- 
tions, as alfo afterdry, or moift warbles, 

Horfes that have thofe fort of lameneffes, that are faid 
to proceed from humors, which in fome are of the rheu- 
matick kind, but, in young Horfes, are for the moft part | 
owing to a fizy blood, or to Exercife they have not been ac- 
cuftomed to, breaking or bruifing the {mall frillze of the 
Mutcles. Thefe lameneflés are feldom fixed to one place, 

as 
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as ftrains, violent blows, or any other kind of hurt caufed 
-by external accidents, but for the moft part always appear, 
firft on one Shoulder, and then on the other, and often 
with a ftraitnefs and confinement, from the Mufcles of the 
Breaft, and in cafes where the Blood is in a very bad ftate, 
fhift from the fore parts'to the hind parts, and in fome, 
will cramp almoft all the Mufcles of the Body to fuch a de- 
gree, that I have feen many Horfes in thefe circumflances, 
rather creep than go. In this cafe, purging is not only ne- 
ceffary, but ought to be often repeated’ along with fuch other 
‘Medicines, as are proper to attenuate and thin the Blood, 
and render it more fluid, for the want of due motion in the 
Blood ingenders many ill qualities in it, and produces lame- 
nefs, and many other evils, which will be treated of more 
fully in the enfuing part of this Work, with the way to 
redrefs them. 

I fhall conclude with another very common cafe, that 
requires purging as much as any other, and wherein purging 
often proves very efficacious, wz. Horfes of watry moift 
conftitutions, that are fubject to fwellings in their Legs, 
which are fometimes dry, and go down with Exercife, but 
‘are apt to return and {well again, whenever they come to 
ftand ftill; fometimes they break and run a fharp briny 


ichor, which cannot be fo well removed any way as by: 


purging, efpecially with fuch things as difcharge the watery 
ferofities in great plenty, and give a better confiftence to the 
Blood. ; 
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os Cee Ends of PURGING. 


But a Purge is adminiftred to any Horfe, it is necef- 
fary fome preparation fhould be made for it, as circum- 
ftlances may require, in order to render purging the more fafe, 
and at the fame time the more efficacious, agreeable to thofe 
hints J] have already given in treating of Diet and Exercife, 
which I fhall here fo far refume, as may be neceflary for the 
inftruGion of thofe who are but little acquainted with fuch 
‘matters. | : faite : 4 
The man- A Horfe that is fat and full of Flefh, either from high-feed- 
ner of pre-ing, want of fuflicient exercife, or from any other caufe, it is 
paring proper, at leaft advifeable, that before Purging he fhould be 
Horfes for bled, and at the fame time fhould have his diet lowered for 
purging. the fpace of one week belore his firft Purge is adminiftered ; 
but this caution is more efpecially neceflary for thofe that have 
been pampered and kept up for fale. For when Horfes in this 


condition have their humors ftirred and agitated without duc | 


preparation, this fometimes creates diforders that may requite 
a great deal more purging than would otherwife be neceflary, 
anc other means alfo to be ufed before they can be removed. 
It can never be amifs to give fome few feeds of fcalded bran, 
efpecially before the firft Purge, that the Horfe’s Bowels may 
not be too full and pent up with hard excrements. For this 
fometimes hinders the operation of the phyfick, and creates 
great ficknefs, which ought as much as poffible to be avoided; 
for thofe Purges are the moft efficacious and the moft fafe that 
work off with the leaft ficknefs. : | a 
eran” ts Bie SS AE Se 5 The 
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The firft purge fhould always be mild, unlefs where a The firft 


Horfe’s conftitution is well known to/Be. hardy and ftrong, purge 

for fome Horfes are indeed fo ftubborn in their conftitutions Ought al- 

that fcarce any thing will move them. Neverthelefs mif- waysto Bes 
takes of this kind may bring on a {uperpurgation, which is 
always dangerous. And there is the more reafon to be cau- 

tious in purging, becaufe Horfes differ very much in their 

conftitutions ; or we often find one Horfe purge violently 

with a dofe that would fcarce move another; and the fame 

Horfe will work powerfully with a moderate dofe’ at one 

time, and at another will purge but gently, and this change 

is often owing to the ftate of the Stomach and Guts at the : 

time when the Purge is adminiftered; for when thefe are 

foul a very fmall thing excites them to throw off their con- 

tents, that at another time would fcarce move them at all. 

And I have known an alterative that has not had above half 

an ounce of fine aloes in its compofition, without any other 

purging ingredient, and has been defigned only to open a. 

Horfe’s Body, fo as to make him dung like a cow, purge a 

Horfe very much. And one may from fuch examples ea- 

fily imagine what confequences muft have followed a ftrong 

purge given at fuch a critical time. ‘Thefe things may alfo 

ieach us in purging Horfes, how neceflary it is to provide 

them with drugs that are good of their kind, and found; 

and likewife how needful it is that they thould be well cor- 

rected, efpecially to Horfes that are apt to be fick with their 

: Purges, and can have no relief by vomiting, as fome others 

of the brute creatures, and even as men, who frequently 

vomit with their Purges when their Stomachs are full, or in 

cafe of more than ordinary delicacy in fome conftitutions, 

whereby they are eafily twitched and ftimulated with the 

_pungency of a purging medicine, io as to excite vomiting. 

After premifing thefe things, I fhall now lay down fome 
prefcribed forms of Purging for the various cafes mention- 

ed in the preceding difcourfe, and fhall begin with the fol- 

lowing, which may be ufed with good fuccefs in all com- 

mon incidents, where Purging only is neceflary. 

Take Succotrine Aloes, ten drams, Jallap and Salt of Tar- Forms of 
tar, of each two drams, grated Ginger, one dram, Che- Purges. 
rnicat Oil of Annifeeds, thirty drops, Syrup of the Juice 
of Buckthorn Berries, fufficient to. make it into a ball, 5 h 

n what 
which may be rolled in Liquorice Powder or Flour. REE 
The Aloes fhould be picked clean from its drofly parts, Purges 

and then made into fine powder, the Jallap fhould be frefh and ought to 
newly powdered, for it is apt foon to decay if it happens to be pre- 
4 be pared, 


¢ 
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be expofed in a damp place, as all roots and other vegeta- 
bles are; and therefore the beft way, when pounded, is to 
keep it in a wide-mouthed phial, well corked, and in a dry 
place, otherwife it may not anfwer expectation; whereas 

if this care be taken, it will always be a ftimulus to make 
the purge work {martly, and greatly contribute to drain off 
the fuperfluous -humidity from the Blood, and the finer 
Aloes will no lefs contribute to attenuate and diflolve its 
vifcid cohefions. 

This will anfwer all the ends of common Purging, where 
nothing elfe is required, efpecially for Horfes that are not 
extremely hard to purge; and when this happens, another 
dram of. Jallap may be added to the fecond purge, that is, 
three drams inftead of two, which will feldom fail working 
effectually and without danger. 

The man- All Purges fhould be given early in the morning, when 

nerofgiv- the days are long, and in winter -about eight of the clock 

ing purgesis the beft time, for working off their Purges about the 

and work- middle of the next day, when it is the warmeft and the 

ing them fitteft time for that operation. ‘They fhould be given faft- 

off. ing upon an empty Stomach; and about three or four hours 
after, a Horfe that has taken a Purge fhould have a feed 
of fcalded bran, and when he has eat that up, fhould have 
a {mall portion of fweet hay let down into his rack, which 
may be renewed at proper times, according to his appetite. 
He. may have one or two more feeds of fcalded bran the 
fame day, and if he refufe to eat warm meat, which fome 
Horfes will loath that have been cloyed with it before, he 
may be allowed raw bran, which, if he drink fufficiently 
with it, will do the bufinefs perfectly well. All his water 
fhould be made milk warm, while the Purge is in his Belly, 
with a handful of bran fqueezed in it; but if he refufe to 
drink white water freely, let him have it without the bran, 
for his Purge will always work the more kindly that he 
drinks. . 

Early the next morning he may have another {mall feed 
of {calded bran, if his Stomach ftand affeGed to it. But if 
he does not chufe to eat, which fometimes happens. before 
the phyfick has begun to work, when the Stomach is fqueam- 
ifh, then let him drink as much water as he cares for, juft 
with the chill taken off, and ride him gently, beginning. 
with a walk, and afterwards a gentle trot, which will help 
his Purging, and make him throw out plentifully. This 
fhould be done two or three times a day, unlefs he purge 
violently ; and if fo, once or twice a day will be fufficient. - 


A Horfe 
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A Horfe in Purging fhould never be rode till he fweat, 
otherwife it will run off chiefly in fweat and urine, and in- 
danger his catching cold. And for the fame reafon I fhould 
never chufe to have a Horfe cloathed in Purging, with more | 
than a fingle cloth, and his hood tied on very loofe, that it 
may be laid afide without danger, as foon as he is fhut up 
and his purging ftopped. At night he may be allowed a 
{mall feed of oats mixed with his bran, and likewife the 
next day, if his Purging continues. But when that is gone 
off, he may be fed with clean oats till the day before the 
next Purge, when it will be proper to feed again with fcald- 
ed bran. | 

Moft of our jockeys and grooms work off their purges 
with cold water, which indeed is not a very commendable 
way, if circumftances did not fometimes render it unavoid- 
able. When the coarfer Aloes are given, thefe fort of 
Purges make them fo extremely fick, that they will not 
touch water, if it be the leaft warmed; fo that it is better 
in fuch a cafe, to indulge them in drinking cold water than 
not to drink at all, for drinking always fets their Purges a 
working, and prevents the dangers that otherwife might 
happen from coarfe or ill prepared phyfick ; and indeed fome 
Horfes have fuch nice and fqueamifh Stomachs, that the 
fame indulgence of drinking cold water mutt be allowed to 
them, even when their Purges are made. of the beft ingre- 
dients and thoroughly well corrected. Not that good and 
well prepared phyfick will hurt a Horfe in any degree; for 
if it does not work fenfibly in the difcharge of great quan- 
tities of excrements, its operation may be very efficacious, 
as an alterative to purify the Blood; and I have often given 
very mild purges for that purpofe only, and with very fur- 
prizing fuccefs in many cafes, to Horfes that could not bear 
ftronger ones. But this is fo contrary to the notions of the 
owners, and others concerned in them, who are greatly dif- 
appointed if a Horfe’s purges do not anfwer their expeCta- 
tion in the common way of emptying the Bowels, and drain- 
ing off a great deal from thence, that I have myfelf fuffer- 
ed them to drink cold water, that they might purge the more 
plentitully. 

If a Horfe be of a robuft ftrong conftitution and a good The dan. 
feeder, he may be purged with the common Aloes, tho” Tver of 
have generally myfelf ufed the Succotrine, and always ad- purging. 
_ vifed it to others. And of the many hundreds of Horfes [with bad 
have purged, or have been purged by my direction, I ne-drugs. 
wer had one that died in phyfick, or ever had any hurtful 

accident 
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accident happen to them. But I have known many Horfes 
killed with Purging, and others have been fo jaded, that 


they have never totally” recovered; and fome that overcame 
the fhock were forced to lie by a confiderable ‘time before 


they could be of any great ufe to their owners. All which 


was owing either to the badnefs of the drugs, or to theill- 
timing the phyfick, or mtsjudging the Horfe’s cts ty 

“a4 he Aloes that comes to us from our own plantations, ,is 

called Hepatick, from the refemblance it has to the colour 
and variegations of a Liver. Itis brought over in large 
fhells of fome kind of Gourd. ‘That which ufually goes by 
the name of Barbadoes Aloes, is of a dark colour and very 
rank fmell, and fo. rough in its operation, that many Horfes 
have been killed by it. But of late years we have a milder 
fort, which goes by the general name of plantation. Aloes, 
which is a good deal clearer than the Barbadses Aloes. This 
is of a much paler colour, breaks more clean and’ frnooth, 
and the powder more yellow, approaching nearer to ‘the 
Succotrine, but nothing near fo well feented, nor in its ef- 
feéts fo well adapted to attenuate and. resenee ‘the Blood; 
but makes Horfes extremely fick, and runs off fo pawrerfale 
ly in the dung, that thofe who are unacquainted with the 
true end of Purging, are often pleafed to fee them work i in 
fo violent a manner. — 


This fort'is chiefly ufed for purging Horfes, being much 


a cheaper than the Succotrine, which comes to us from fome 
parts of Afia, Wwrapt up in fins. And if any one goes to an 


ys 


‘Apothecary’s or Druggitt’s: to have a Horfe’s purge made 
up, where Aloes is prefcribed, they feldom make it of the 
Succotriné, but ufe the plantation Aloes, or the coarfe Rar- 
badoes Moes, thefe being generally ufed for cattle. “How- 


ever, for Horfes of {mall value that are hardy and good 


: feeders, or for thofe of ftubborn conftitutions that cannot be 


Forms of 
parges for 
robutt 
Hortes. 


eafily moved with mild purges, the cleareft and beft of this 
fort may be ufed; and many give it without any other pre- 
paration than working an ounce before the fire, or fqueez- 
ing it in a warm hand to make it into a ball, and then dip- 
ping it in oil, thruft it down without further ceremony, in 
a morning falling, But I fhould cate to correct it in the 
following mannér. > 
Take the beft plantation Aloes,.one ounce; frefh Ginger, 
grated, two drams; pound the Aloes very fine, with the 
grated Ginger, sid a little Oil of Amber, and make it 
into a ball with Syrup of Buckthorn, and roll i it in ‘Flour 
or r Liquorice Powder. eae | 
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pee Ae ehis’s 
Take of the beft Shaittation Aloes, one ounce; Caftile Soap, 
half an ounce ;‘Ginger, two dirams, or a dram of Pow 
der of | Chaves; make it as the other, with a fufficient 
quantity ee jrup of Rofes or Marfh-Mallows: And roll 
if up, as the other, in Liquorice Powder. 

But the following, which has fo much of the plantation 
Aloes in its compofition, as to ftimulate the other, and help 
its operation, I have fometimes given with good fuccefs to 

- Hérfes of value, that were of frong conititutions, and hard 
to work upon. 

‘Take the fincft Succotrine Aloes, one ounce; the beft Plan- 
tation Aloes, and Créam of *Esstar: rub’d together till 
“they are well incorporated, of each two drams: Alfo 

_ freth Jallap in fine Powder, two drams; Cloves in Pow- 
der, one dram, or two drams of grated Ginger ; Syrup 
of Damafk Rives: fufficient to make it into a due con- 
fiftence ; with 60 or 100 drops of ‘Oil of Amber. 

If the Horfe be of a grofs conftitution, two drams, or 
half an ounce of Cattile Soap may be fiibftituted inftead of 
“the Cream of ‘Tartar, which will render it more cleanfing 
and deterfive; and more fafe and efficacious in carrying off 
‘bad Humors, ‘and cleanfing the Blood from its* impurities.’ 

I might here’ infert a variety of Purges, made of other 
“purging ingredients, befides thefe already mentioned. For 
the Materia Medica affords great ftore of fuch things, as 
Scammony, Gutta Gamba, Hermodaétls, Turggth Root, 
Rhubarb, and many more, which I i imagine wou 
troublefome and unneceffary, in regard the Aloetick 
with a proper ftimulus; fuch as Jalap, or with Calomel} 
other mercurial preparations, will anfwer all the ends 
purging Horfes, better than any other, But I fhould ad- 
wife thofe who give Calomel, to take care that it be well pre- 
pared, and when it 1s either given by itfelf, or added toa 
Purge, the Horfe fhould be kept extremely warm, with 


warm water, and good cloathing; but further directions 
will be laid down, when I come to trea if the cafes that 
require it. 


Thofe Horfes that have a narrow tical or rather thofe 
who take Balls with a reluctancy, may hate one of the 
purging Balls diflolved in a little Water Gruel or Ale, made 
jaft milk-warm, and will. come with a great deal lefs trou- 
ble and charge,. than infufions and decoétions of Sena, Rhu- 
barb, or any other of the purging ingredients fit for this 
purpote, which are very well contrived for the palates of 
. Men, 
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Men, and their particular cafes, but not fo very neceflary 


Laxative for Horfes. Indeed laxative draughts are often made ufe of 
Draughts.in feveral of the difeafes of Horfes; but as thefe do not 


Mild 


Purges, 


come directly under the intention of Purging, I fhall omit 
them altogether in this place, becaufe I fhall have occafion 
to mention them hereafter, in thofe cafes where they are 
the moft neceflary. There will alfo be inferted feveral 
other forms of Purges, fuited to fome particular difeafes 
that require Purging, which will be taken notice of in their 
proper places; and therefore, I fhall only add one or two 
prefcriptions more, of a milder kind than thofe already in- 
ferted for general ufe, which will do better for Horfes of 
nice or weakly conftitutions, than thofe that are ftronger, 
and be more fafe in their.effe@ts, of which kind is the fol- 
lowing. 

Take the fineft Succotrine Aloes, one ounce; Rhubarb in 
Powder, half an ounce ; Ginger g grated, one dram; make 
it into a Ball with a fufficient quantity of Syrup of Damafk 
Rofes. 

The Rhubarb will make this exceed the ufual price of ‘a 

Purge, efpecially when that drug happens to be fcarce. But 


‘I believe few Gentlemen would grudge the expence, ra- 


ther than run any hazard with avery fine Horfe, of a deli- 

cate conftitution; efpecially thofe that are very moderate 

feeders, and eafily fall off their Stomachs after brifk exer- 
cife, which is the cafe of many genteel and pleafant Horfes. 

‘Three or four of thefe Purges will greatly help them and 

make them grow both in Flefh and Appetite, whereas the 

common Purges would go nigh to fend fome fuch Horfes to 
the Dogs. 

The following is alfo a very mild efficacious purge, and 
much cheaper than the preceding; it may be given to any 
conftitution, and in any ftate where a Horfe is not directly 
fick, It will purge fome Horfes fufficiently, and prove a 
fafe and good alterative, to thofe that are able to: bear the 
ftrongeft Purges, and by frequent repetition, where time 
can be allowed for it, will often anfwer all the ends of Purg- 
ing better than what is ufually done with two or three ftrong 
Purges, made of coarfe rank ingredients. ‘ 

‘Take of the fineft Succotrine Aloes, that break of «a Saif 
Colour, one ounce, and two drams; Myrrh in fine Pow- 
der, half an ounce; Saffron and fae th Jallap in Powder, 
of each a dram ; make it into. a ftiff Ball, with Syrup of 
Damatk agin or ans of Marth- Mallows ; 3 then add a 

{mall 
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{mall {poonful of the rectify’d Oil of Amber, make it in- 


to a Ball, and roll it in Liquorice Powder. 

This is one of the fafeft and beft Purges that can be given 
toa Horfe; and works both by dung and urine. Thofe 
who chufe to have it work brifkly, to fit a Horfe ee prefent 
bufinefs, may add a dram or two more of Jallap, with about 
as much Ginger frefh grated, as will lye on a half crown- 
piece, but I fhould only advife this addition, in cafe the firit 
coes not purge fufliciently. ‘The Jallap works as a good 
ftimulus or incentive, and fetches away a great deal of wae 


try, thin, vifcid humors, that greatly clog and enfeeble a- 


Horfe in his motions, and is very fafe: for the fame reafon, 
it clears the Stomach and Bowels of what it finds fuperflu- 


ous there, and by that means creates an appetite, and pro- 


motes a good digeftion. 


rAl- 


I thall conclude what I have further to fay on the fubje@ Cautions 
of Purging, with fome general cautions, which I believejn Parg- 


will be found very needful, and that is, when a Horleing. 


purges to excefs, not to Cael another, till he has reco- 
vered his appetite and ftrength, and that he has filled him- 
felf, and dees not appear lank, which perhaps may not be, 
till about eight or ten days after it was given, Some Horfes 
after Purging, efpecially with the Plantation Aloes, do not 
recover thew Stomachs to eat any thing for feveral days. 


In which cafe, it is neceflary to give a warm ftomachic 


draught or two made of Camomile Flowers, frefh Ani- 
feeds, and Saffron, with about half an ounce of Diafcordi- 


um diffolved in it. Or initead of that, half an ounce of +” 


Diafcordium, diffolved in a pint of warm Port Wine. And 
if, notwithftanding this, the. Purging fhould continue, the 
fame things may be ufed, which I have inferted in the en- 
fuing part_of this Treatife, for the cure of a Scouring and 
Loofenefs. On the other hand, when a Purge does not 
work, but caufes a Horfe to twell, and to forfake both his 
food and water, which is fometimes the effect of bad drugs, 
or from catching cold, the only way to remedy that fymp- 
tom, is by warm duireticks, for which I can recommend 
the following Draught. 

Take a pint of White Lifbon Wine, mix withit a dram of 
Camphor diflolved in a little rectify’d Spirits of Wine ; 
then add two drams of Oil of Juniper, and the fame 

~ quantity of the unreétify’d Oil of Amber, with four 
ounces of the Syrup of Marfh-Mallows, and give it with- 


out dela 
ea’ e rt 
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Or the following Ball: 

Take Venice Turpentine, one ounce; incorporate it with 
the Yolk of a new-laid Egg. Then take Juniper Berries, 
and frefh Anifeeds pounded, of each half an ounce; fper- 
-maceeti, and unrectify’d Oil of Amber, of each two 
drams ; make thefe into a Ball, with a fufficient quantity 

of Syrup of Marfh-Mallows, and roll it in Liquorice 
Powder. 


Either of thefe will make a Horfe flale plentifully, and at 
the fame time fet his phyfick a working, and by that means 
prevent fudden death, which fometimes happens in fuch cafes, 
from not knowing haw to remedy thofe.evils. But the beft 
way Is always to adminifter good medicines, which wil 
feldom be attended with fuch miferable effects, taking care 
at the fame time that the Horfe do not catch cold, which I 
have known produce a fuperpurgation, with Gripes and other 
diforders. It will be further advifeable when a Horfe {wells 
very much in phyfick, not to ride him till he has fome vent, 
either by dung or urine; but to lead him gently in hand. 
For any kind of violeace «is extremely dangerous when a 
Horfe ts fo much blown up, as I have feen in fome inftances 
where their Purges have not worked. ‘This fhould alfo cau- 
tion us never to adminifter ftrong Purges till a Horfe has been 
well prepared for them, by bleeding and an open diet. For 
when a Horfe’s Blood is vifcid and fizy, and his Bowels full 
of crudities, {trong and coarfe phyfick can never fail to fill 
his Veflels with wind and vapour, which may be more eafily 
prevented than remedied. 


‘The Proper Metuop of adminiftring Drinxs and 
BALLs. — 


HO’ it is in many cafes unneceffary and fometimes 
hurtful to adminifter great quantities of medicines, as 
fome perfons do, from an over-carefulnefs or over-fondnefs of — 
their Horfes, and often when they ftand in no great need of 
them; yet in feveral kinds of ficknefles we find Horfes fo — 
dangeroufly bad, and their diftempers fo malign,. that they 
are not eafily conquered, unlefs their Blood can be thorough- 
ly fated with a frequent repetition of the fame things; which . 
however, is not only troublefome to thofe concerned with 
them, but exceeding difagreeable to moft Horfes, who hate 
to have medicines continually crammed down their throats. 
Tudeed fome Horfes are more pliable in this refpect than o- 
Crs, and will take Drinks and Balls with very little trouble, 
and 
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and [I have feen feveral Horfes learn to eat the pectoral 
Horfe-balls with as much pleafure as their common food; 
but the far. greater number have a natural relactancy to all 
fach things. | 

I have frequently obferved, that moft Horfes have natu- Horfes 
rally a {weet Tooth, and take things more. willingly thatdrinks to - 
are fweet and palatable than things that are bitter and of an be made 
ill tafte, and therefore their medicines, but efpecially their fomewhat 
Drinks, fhould always be fo contrived as to be as little as palatable. 
poftible difagreeable and naufeous; becaufe this always makes 
Horfes recoil and refift all kinds of medicines. But the beft 
way to remedy this evil, 1s to make up thofe things into 
Balls that are extremely bitter and naufeous, and wath them 
down with fome proper Drink fweetned with Honey or Li- 
quorice. This Method I have always found the moft fuc- 
cefsful to keep Horfes in a right humour for taking what 
medicines were neceflary for them. 

All the Balls that are adminiftered to Horfes, fhould be forfe_ 
made into an oval fhape when theyare given, and not exceed balls not 
the fize of a pullets’s egg, and when the dofe happens to beto be too 
large, they may be made intotwo. They thould be dipped large. 
in Oil, that they may flip down with the more eafe; for 
ftriving much in thrafting down Balls greatly increafes a 
Horfe’s antipathy to fuch things, and renders it troublefome 
to adminifter medicines to them. 

Some men by frequent ufe grow fo dextrous in giving The man- 
Balls, that they feldom mifcarry, and without fatiguing the ner of giv- 
Horfe. Thefe are fuch as generally begin young, whileing them. 
their hands are {mall, and bring that operation into an eafy 
habit. But fome Horfes have been fo much tired with auk- 
ward unhandy perfons, that they come to refilt every thing 
that is offered to them in that manner; others are fo un- 
traGtable, and fo thy of being handled about the Mouth, that 
that there is fcarce any poffibility of giving them Balls, 
without an inftrument of iron to hold their Mouths open. 

And therefore this fhould always be part of a ftable furnt- 
ture, where any number of horfes are kept. Every ftable 
fhould alfo be provided with a drenching-horn; it being 
neceflary to have thefe inftruments always in readinefs, in 
cafe of accidents. ‘The beft drench-horns are thofe that 
are {mall and narrow in the mouth, and fhaped like a 
{poon, wide in the Belly, and fufficient to contain half a 
pint, more being unneceflary for one go-down, for too large 
draughts are apt to ftrangle Horfes, and fets them into vio- 

lent 
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lent fits of coughing, efpecially when they are fhort-breath- 
ed, and opprefied with violent colds or ficknefs. 


DireGions Is drenching Horfes it is ufual to draw up their Heads 


in giving 


of Drinks. 


Grofs 
powders 
improper 


wn) Drinks. 


pretty high, oi a cord fattened round the Upper-Jaw, 
holding up the Horfes Head in that pofture till the Drink 
has run down into his Stomach, otherwife it is apt, with — 
his champing, to return back and run out of his Mouth, ef- 
pecially when the tafte is any ways difagreeable to hin 

But when a Horfe is plethorick and full of ‘Blood; when his 
Lungs are inflamed, his Breath fhort, as frequently happens 
in very great Colds and Fevers, it then becomes trouble- 
fome to adminifter Drinks to him, and the fatigue it gives 
him at fuch times makes it alfo dangerous, and I have feen 
a great deal of hurt done by forcing down things injudici- 
oufly beyond a Horfe’s ability to receive them. And there- 
fore when Horfes are greatly opprefled with violent Colds, 
malignant Fevers, Peripneumonies, or any other oppreflive 
ficknefs that affects the Lungs and Offices of Refpiration, 
fpecial care fhould be taken in adminiftring their medicines, 
efpecially thofe that are liquid, and given with the horn. 

‘The beift way to do this effectually and without hazard, is in 
the firft place to contrive their Drinks fo as they may pafs 
down with the leaft trouble and labour, and I have always 
found thofe the moft-agreeable and the leaft fatiguing to 
Horfes, that are made by. infufion, without the mixture of 


_ grofs powders, which tho’ they are ufual with moft practi- 


tioners, yet are apt to clam a Horfe’s Mouth, tickle the 
fenfible Membranes about his Palate and Throat, and fet 
him a. ftraining violently to cough, while his Lungs are 
ftuffed and full, and without any free and kindly difcharge 
from the Glands; which often increafes their maladies to 
fuch a degree, as fruftrates all the ends for which thefe are 
given. ‘Therefore their drinks fhould not only be as free 
as poflible from fuch things as may fet them a ftraining vio- 
lently to cough, while their Lungs are fore, but ought to be 
made fmooth with mucilaginous “and balfamick ingredients, 
and fometimes, when the cafe requires it, with oils and 
unétuous medicines joined with proper deterfives, of which 
fufficient examples will be given hereafter, under each par- 
ticular malady, where Drenches are neceflary to be admi- 
niftered. 

I fhall here mention other cautions that ought to be ob- 
sali in drenching Horfes, to fave the trouble of needlefs — 


Neng 
i" 


quire any particular management in nies things, which 
fhall © 


The Method of giving Glyfters. 
fhall be referred to as often as may be neceflary in the more 
difficult cafes. 

When a Horfe happens to be drenched only for a flight 
cold, or other flight diforder, there needs no great cere- 
mony in the way and manner of doing it, ‘only that the 
Horfe be kept fafting fome time before and after. That 
the ingredients be good of their kind, and fuited to the dif- 
temper. That he have warm mathes, that he be kept dry, 
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and no ways expofed to increafe his cold. But when a Horfe Cautions 
is inwardly fore or very much oppreffed with ficknefs, not-in Admi- 
withftanding bleeding and other evacuations have been made, niftring 
and cannot be moved without great pain and labour; indrenches 
fuch circumftances we can never ufe him with fufficient ten-to fick 
dernefs ; he ought to be turned about very carefully, and horfes, 


ftand a few minutes to reft before his Head 1s. raifed up 
for his Drink, and fhould only have one or two hornfuls 
at a time, and then to let his Head down for about five 
minutes, or longer, that he may recover his breath before 
his Head is drawn up for the fecond draught, and fo alfo 
for the remainder. After the laft of his Drink, he fhould 
be let ftand at leaft ten minutes before he is fet forward 
to his rack, and then fhould not be turned about fhort 
in his ftall as a Horfe that is well or but flightly indif- 
pofed, but fhould be carefully put back, and turned in the 
{table or in the yard, where he may have fufficient room 
to fetch a compafs, that he may not be any ways put in 
pain, or otherwife endangered by a fudden twifting in his 
Body. ‘This method I have always followed with good 
fuccefs, in drenching Horfes under the worft kind of ma- 
ladies, and have caufed them to have feveral draughts gi- 
ven them in a day, without the leaft inconveniency, when 
their diftempers required them to be often repeated, and have 
had them frequently fed with a horn in the fame manner, 


until they have recoveerd fo much ftrength and appetite as to: 


feed themfelves, 
Concerning Giysrers, and the Manner of giving them. 


(fo are often neceffary for Horfes in various dil- 
orders, and may be reduced to thefe different kinds, véz. 
laxative and emollient, purgative and reftringent. 
Emollient Glyfters are thofe made of the decoétions of 
the emollient Herbs, as of Mallows, Marfh-Mallows, the 
he b Mercury, Pellitory,- Camomile Flowers, and fuch 
like, which relax the Guts, and foftén the Excrements when 
Oe ee they 
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 they-are hard and dry; and when to thefe are added an. 


ounce of fweet Fennel-Seed, or of Bay-berries bruifed, they 
make the Glyfter Decoction ; and to make it laxative, oil 


‘and treacle, or coarfe lugar, may be diffolved in the ftrain- 


ed decoétion, while it is warm, and it will open a Horfe’s 
Belly, and give him eafe, by. difcharging the. excrements 
and other contents of his Bowels, without pain or griping. 

Purging Glyflers are compounded of the fame purging 
ingredients, of which the various kinds of purges are made, 
added to the decoctions of the emollient ingredients, or for 
want of thefe, to two or three quarts of fat broth. ‘The 
propereft purgatives for Glyfters, are Sena Collequintida, or 


_ Bitter Apple, Jallap, Lenitive EleQuary, Carrocoftinum, or 


Syrup of Buckthorn, with a handful of common Salt for a 
{timulus, when a fpeedy and immediate difcharge is re- 
uired. ; 

2 Reftringent Glyfters are intended to ftop violent loofe- 
neffes; they are feldom ufed, or indeed but little underftood 
by the Pradtitionersin Farriery ; but I have found them often 
efficacious, when no internals by the Mouth would avail, fuch 
as deco€tions of Oak Bark, Pomegranate Bark, Balauftines, 
Red Rofes, Dyers Gall, and fuch like, with Dia/cordium, 
Mithridate, or Venice Treacle diflolved in them ; and to thefe 
may be added a fourth kind, which may. be termed nutri- 
tive, and are of great benefit in fome convulfive cafes, 
where the Jaws are fet fo clofe, that nothing can be tranf- 
raitted into the Stomach, or where the paflages of the 
Throat and Gullet are fwell’d and inflamed, which fome- 
times is fo violent, that a Horfe is in danger of being 
ftarved or ftrangled, unlefs nourifhment can be convey’d 
fome other way than by the Mouth. But I fhall only here. 
infert one fingle Form of each kind, becaufe the proper ufe. 
of Glyfters will be more particularly fhewn, when I come 
to treat of the feveral maladies that require fuch helps. _ 


‘An Emollient or Taxative Glyfter. . 
Take Mallows, Marfh-Mallows, Pellitory the Herb, Mer- 


cury and Camomile, or fuch of them as can be got, of 
each a large handful; Bay-Berries, and fweet Fennel- 
Seeds bruifed, of each an ounce; boil in a gallon of wa- 
ter to three quarts, pour off the decoétion into a Pan, and. 
diffolve in it half a pound of Treacle, and a pint of Lin-- 
_ feed Oil; to make it laxative, add four ounces of Lenitive, 
Eledtuary, or the fame quantity of Cream of Tartar, or 
common purging Salts, ) 


A Purging 
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; A Purging Glyfter. 


Take two or three handfuls of the Emollient Herbs, as di- 
rected in the preceding; Sena an ounce; Bitter Apple, 
half an ounce; Bay-Berries, and: Annifeeds bruifed, of 
each an handful; Salt of Tartar, half an ounce; let thefe 
be boil’d a quarter of an hour in three quarts of Water, 
then pour off the decotion, and while it is warm, add 
four ounces of Syrup of Buckthorn, and half a pa of 
Linfeed Oil. 


This will purge a Horfe pretty brifkly, and may be given 
with good fuccefs, when an immediate difcharge is want- 
ing, efpecially in fome fymptomatick Fevers, in Inflamma- 
tions and forenefs of the Lungs, and other diforders, which 
require fpeedy relief. 

A reftringent Glyfter to ftop a Superpurgation, or any O- 
ther kind of Loofenels. 


‘Take Pomegranate Bark, or Oak Bark, of either of thefe 
_ two ounces; Red Rofe Leaves green or dry, a handful ; 
- Balauftines, viz. the Flowers of the Wild Pomegranate, 
half an ounces boil in two quarts of Water, till one is 
near confumed; pour it off from the ingredients, and dif- 
folve in the decoGion four ounces of Diafcordium. 


This will anfwer in all common cafes where reftringents 
are neceflary: what other helps are wanting, will be fhewn 
when I come to treat of a Lax and Scouring. 

Nutritive Glyfters, or the conveying food by a pipe into 
the Fundament, may confift of Broths made of Sheeps 
Heads, Sheeps Trotters, or any other kind of meat that is 
not too fat, Milk Potage, or Rice Milk ftrain’d, or any o- 
ther thing, whereby a Horfe may receive nourifhment in 


any great extremity, when nothing can be conveyed by the 


Mouth. ‘Thefe are fometimes very neceflary, and preferve 
Horfes from ftarving; but ought not to confift of any thing 
that_is too fat and loofening, otherwife they may eafily 
fruftrate the end for which they are given. They fhould alfo 
be but fmall in quantity, not exceeding a quart, or three 
pints at a time, but fhould be often repeated. 

The like caution is no lefs neceflary in adminiftring re- 
ftringent Glyfters, which ought ro be out fmal! in quantity, 
and have nothing in their compofition that ts un€tuous or ‘oily, 
for that would alfo defeat the end for wiicn they are given, 
gis the longer they lie in the bowels before they come a- 
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way, the more efficacious they always prove in {topping loofe- 
nefies; and { have often known Horfes retain them twenty 
four Hours without voiding any thing, and when they have 
dune’d, it has come away hatural and of a good confiftence. 
ia regard of laxative and purging Glyiters, there is no 
need of any great reftri€tion as to the quantity, which may 
a given to two or three quarts in fome cafes, where the Balls 
f dung are black and hardened inthe purfes of the Colon. 
Bat [would d advife the Pradtitioner never to be over liberal 
of his purging ingredients, even in thofe cafes wherein purg- 
ing is intended, efpecially with folutions of coarfe Aloes, which 
Ihave obferved to work and gripe Horfes to a very great de- 
gree, even fo as to excite feverifh and fometimes convulfive 
iymptoms, and by that means, have added ftrength to the 
diftemper, which they were intended to abate; and I have 
often remark’d, the quantity of the purgatives given in 
Horfes Glyfters fhould not be fo large in proportion as thofe 
given to Men, becaufe of the horizontal pofition of their 
Bodies, which makes them fuddenly draw up into the fmall 
Guts, where the fometimes caufe a moft violent irritation, and 
it is dificult to manage Horfes, when any untowardly fymp- 
toms are caufed thereby ; and therefore it is always the faf- 
eft way with Horfes, to increafe the quantity of Oils, and 
other laxatives, even where purging is neceffary, rather 
than make too bold with medicines that are very pungent and 
ftimulating, as all the ftronger purgatives generally are; 
befides, that the pofition of a Horfe’s Guts, difpofes them 
to breed flime and vifcid matter, in almoft all their difor- 
ders, which is in moft cafes more fafely loofened and brought 
away by emollients, and laxatives, than by things that are 
more purgative of which I have had frequent experience. 


Horfesto~® Itought to be a general rule in adminiftring Glyfters of all 


be rak’d 
before 
their 
Glyfters. 


The Size 


and Form 
of the 
Pipe, 


kinds, that the Horfe fhould firft be rak’d by a perfon that has 
a {mall Hand, to fetch out the dung that lyes in the Streight 
Gaut.:: Lhe Hand fhould be oil’d, that it may pafs into the 
Fundament the more eafily, i hurting the Horfe, which 
will difpofe him to receive the pipe the more willingly. The 
Glyfter fhould be but milk warm, for if it is more than that, 
it.will be apt to fcald, and make him throw it out immediately 
without any effe@t. ; The Farrier or Groom fhould be pro- 
vided with a pipe made of Box, Liguum Vite, or any other 
wood that turns fmooth and with a polifh. It fhould at leaft 
be fourteen inches long, an inch thick at the nofle, and an 
inch and a half at the other end where the bag is faftened, and 
the mouth turn’d into a fmooth oval with little holes, in the 

fame 
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fame fafhion with thofe ufed by the Apothecaries, thefe being A Pipe 
preferable to any kind of Syringe, not only becauie the fyringe and Bag 
pipes are generally both too fmall, and too fhort, but becaufe preferable 
the fyringe throws in the Glyfter with fo much force, that it tO 4 ©) 
furprifes a Horfe, and makes him fling it out as faft as it goes '!S*- 
in; whereas when a pipe of convenient fize and length is 

made ufe of, the liquor of the Glyfter being prefied gently 

from the bag, gives him no furprize or uneafinefs; fo that 

there is feldom need of doing. any more in this operation, than 

to hold his Tail down a minute or two with one’s hand, after 

which he will retain it till he has motions to dung; and 
fometimes Horfes will dung two or three times with mild 
Glyfters rightly given, before they throw them intirely out. 

And fome will remain a long time in the Body, efpecially thofe 

of the emollient kind, and do great fervice by cooling and re- 

Jaxing the Bowels, and incorporate fo with the dung, that they 

cannot eafily be diftinguifhed from the other contents of the 


Guts. 
The Method of Firing Horses. 
Cee or Firing, is often neceflary after 


Strains and other accidents, which may occafion along 
continued weaknefs, or where there is a fullnefs and the part 
is grown hard and callous, efpecially about the Joints, Sinews, 
and nervous parts ; thofe parts being compofed of an infinite 
number of fibres and nervous threads, which lie fo clofe toge- 
ther that nothing but what is of the mott powerful nature is 
{uficient to relieve them when obftrucied. ‘This is promoted 
in the moft effectual manner, by burning the outfide, and 
giving vent tothe inclofed matter to difcharge itfelf, and fome- 
times proves beneficial when all other helps have been found 
ineffeCtual. 

In Firing about the Sinews and nervous parts, great care is 
to be taken not to go too deep at firft, but by gentle repeated 
razes or lines, till they come to a pale red colour; for if the 
fire once touches the Sinew it will make the Horfe go lame 
as long as he lives ; the fame ought to be drawn pretty clofe 
together on each fide the Joint or Sinew, following the courfe 
of the hair without making of crofs lines, which are of no ufe 
in thefe parts, and are only apt to disfigure the Horfe afterward. 

When the more flefhy parts, or an obftinate humor, that 
cannot be brought to fuppuration, requires Firing, the Skin 
ought to be pierced deeper, in order to draw away a fufficient 
quantity of matter from the part ; the fame ought to be per- 
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form’d upwards, to prevent any ulcerous difpofition attending 
it. And in fuch cafes little foft doffils of tow dipt in warm Ba- 
filicon and Spirits of Wine, may be thruft gently up into the 
orifices. 

The firing inftrument or knife, ought to be fomewhat 


_ younded on the edge, and gradually thicker to the back, fuf- 


ficient to keep the heat of the fire for fome time; the fame 
fhould be rubbed clean, that no dirt or afhes may ftick to it, 
and not ufed until the flaming rednefs is in part gone off. All 
the feared parts ought immediately to be bathed with Spirits of — 
Wine, and where nothing elfe is requifite to compleat the cure, 
the place is only to be anointed with oil and bees-wax melted 
together. 

The ufe of the fire, with refpe& to Spavins, Ringbones, 
Curbs, “c. is treated of in their proper places. 


_ Some Directions concerning Getpinc, Docx ne, &e. 


HE common method of Gelding, is, by applying the 

aCtual cautery,- and then filling the place up with falt, 
which expofes Horfes fometimes to accidents in thefe parts af- 
terwards; the more fafe way therefore is, after having opened 
the Scrotum or outward cafe, and turned out the Stones, to 
tie a wax thread round the ftrings, to ftop the Blood, and then 
cut the ftrings between the Ligature and the Stone, applying 
to the wound pledgets dipt in the ufual digeftive, mixed with 
Spirits of Wine; this fecures the vefie!s moft effeQtually, and 
prevents that profufe bleeding, which in the former way 
might poffibly enfue. 

As to Curtailing or Docking, the chief thing is to take care 
that the fearing-iron be fmooth and well polifhed, and the 
metal well harden’d; and likewife that it be rubb’d very clean 
before it is ufed, otherwife the Scoriz or fparks that fly off the 
iron, may caufe great pain, and perhaps an inflammation, to © 
follow ; neither fhould it be applied flaming hot, left it bring 


off the burnt part along with it, in which cafe it may be diffi- 


cult to form an efchar. It may not be amifs to take notice, 
that the inftrument for Docking, be both fharper and cleaner 
than what is common. 

With regard to the Nicking of Horfes, the number of in- 
cifions may be in proportion to the length of the tail, but three 
in general are fufiicient ; the beft drefling at firft is with pow- 
dered rofin, honey, and fpirits of wine, applying a foft dofiil 
of tow diptin the fame, between each nick, lapping the Tail 
up, as ufual, “The next moraing it fhould be cut open down 

ate 
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the back part of the Tail, and the morning after, taken off, — 


‘in order to plat the hairs, and fet the Tail; every two or three 


days the Tail fhould be Jet down and the upper part next the -_ 


Rump bathed with hot vinegar, with alittle honey, and alum 
diflolved in it. If the hair fhould come off and the Tail fhould 
incline to fwell, it muft be wafhed every day with Spirits of 
wine, vinegar, andthe Mel Egyptiacum; after feven or eight 
days it will be proper to let the Horfe ftand without the ma- 
chine or pulley, for a few hours, to obferve how he carries his 
Tail, and it may be neceflary to keep the Tail up a few 
hours every day, till a callus is form’d. : 


Peon Rook ye 


Of the Diszeasesof Horses, and their 
Cure. . 


Cae Peel 
Of the DiszaseEs of the HEAD. 


N treating the Difeafes of the Head, we are to diftinguith 

‘between thofe that are peculiar to the Head alone, and 
thofe that are only the concomitants of fome other difeafe, 
which frequently affe@ the Head in as fenfible a manner as the 
other, tho’ not always fo dangerous in their confequences. 

I fhall pafs over the enumeration made in books of Farriery, 
and their conceits concerning the Difeafes of the Head, which 
are generally full of blunders and miftakes, and confine my- 
felf altogether to what I have found from experience in various 
inftances; wherein I may poffibly give fome fatisfaction to 
thofe who have had any competent knowledge of Horfes, and 
' have been inquifitive to find out their diftempers. 

Our Farriers generally include all diftempers of the Head 
under two denominations, viz. the SraGGerRs and Con- 
VULSIONS, which indeed are fuch as afieét the Head, but in 


Horfes-for the moft part, arife from parts fituated at a great 


diftance from it. But thefe are general and imperfect terms, 
which few or none of our practitioners rightly underftand, and 
therefore we cannot expect they fhould often fucceed in fuch 
difficult cafes. 3 | 
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The Difeafes of the Head are properly fuch as have their 
Origin and immediate caufe from the Head, of which kind are 
all thofe that proceed from extravafated maiter difcharged out 
of the Veins, Arteries, or Lympheduéts, either upon the 
Membranes that invelope and cover the Brain, or into its Si- 
nufes or Veatricles, whether this be the effect of wounds or 
concuffions, or proceed from any other caufe, whereby the 
veliels of the Brain may be ruptured and broke, Sometimes 
the Membranes themfelves are indurated and erow preterna- 
turally hard, and diftended by long continued obftructions, 
fo as to prefs upon the tender fubftance of the Brain or Cere- 
bellum; but this may alfo be owing to fome previous accident 
or diftemper, and in fome old animals thefe Membranes have. 
been found offify’d and turned bony; all which things muft 
caufe great diforders inthe Head. Sometimes thefe diforders 
proceed from a faulty Blood, when it happens to be vifcid and 
fluggifh, or when it is of unequal mixture, fo as to abound 
With particles too grofs to go along in the courfe of circulation, 
but are apt to ftagnate inthe Plexus Choroides, and other {mall 
vellels of the Brain, fo as to prefs upon the origin of the 
Nerves. 

_ But laftly, Diforders of the Head are many times owing to 
a Plethora, viz. an over-great quantity of Blood, which is 
often the cafe of Horfes that are fed high, and have neither had 
fufficient exercife nor other proper means ufed to preferve their 
Blood and Juices ina due temperament. From thefe and 
fuch-like caufes proceed moft of the diftempers peculiar to the 
Head, fuch as Apoplexies, Vertigoes, Lethargies, Epilepfies, 
paralitic diforders, and all others where the Nerves are affected 
fo as to produce fymptoms that impede fenfe and motion, 
which I fhall take in their order, and afterwards proceed to. 
thofe Diforders of the Head that arife from the diftemperature 
of other parts, of which I thall produce feveral inftances from 
practice, as the readieft way to give a true notion of thofe dif- 
tempers in Horfes, which ufually go under the name of Stag- 
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a bad appetite, and almoft a continual hanging of the Head 

or refting it in his manger, fometimes with little or no Fever, 

and fcarce 2 any alteration in the dung or urine. When the 
Apoplexy proceeds from water colleGied in the Sinufes and 
Ventricles of the Brain, the Horfe has generally befides all 
thefe foregoing fymptoms a difpofition to rear up, and is apt 
to fall back when any one goes to handle him about his Head. 
The reafon of his falling backwards feems to be obvious, be- 
caufe when the Head is raifed with his Mouth upwards, the 
water in the Ventricles caufes a weight and preffure upon the 

Cerebellum and origin of the Nerves, fo as may deprive a 

Horfe of fenfe and motion at once; this is a cafe I have often 

feen, but does not prove fuddenly mortal. ‘Young Horfes 

are moft fubje&t to it, and, with proper helps and good 
ufage, fometimes get over it. But when the Apoplexy proceeds 
from wounds or blows on the Head, or from any other caufe 
producing ruptures in the Blood-Veflels, or from matter col- 
lected in the Brain or its Membranes; or if any part of the 
Brain or its Membranes be indurated and grown callous by 
long continuance, we fhall not only fee moft of the fymp- 
toms already defcribed, but the Horfe will be frantick by 
fits, efpecially after his feeds, fo as to ftart and fly into mo- 
- tion at every thing that comes near him. Thefe cafes are 
extremely dangerous, and feldom admit of a perfec recovery. 

But when Horfes fall down fuddenly, and work violently at 

their Flanks, without any ability to rife even after pee 

bleeding, fuch Horfes feldom recover. 

All that can be done in fuch cafes is to ftrike the Veins i in The Cure. 
feveral parts at once, to raife up the Horfe’s Head and Shoul- 
ders, proping them with plenty of ftraw; and if he furvive 
the fit, to cut feveral Rowels, though in cafe of ruptured 
Veflels, or if any kind of extraneous matter be lodged on 
the Brain or its Membranes, all thefe helps will be of lit- 
tle fervice. | 

But if the Apoplectick Fit happens to be only the effect 
of a Plethora or fulnefs of Blood, from high-feeding and want 
of fufficient exercife, or if it be the effect of a fizy Blood, 
which is often the cafe of many young Horfes that have been 
fed for fale, or from catching cold while the Blood is in this 
ftate; though a Horfe in thefe circumftances may reel and 

_ftagger, and fometimes fall down fuddenly, yet the cure will 
admit of no great difficulty. 

_. Firft of all bleed plentifully, and keep the Horfe for fome 
e to an opening diet of fcalded bran, and fometimes fcald- 
ey leflening the quantity of his hay. After two days 
Cd repeat 
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«repeat the bleeding, but in a fmaller meafure. If the Horfe 
has'a Cold i¢ will be proper to give him pectoral drinks, fuch 
as are acon for Colds; but if no fymptoms of a Cold 
appear, it will be neceflary, after bleeding and a {pare diet, to 
give him two or three Aloetick Parges, not only to remove 
the Plethora and fulnefs, but to attenuate and thin his Blood, 
for which I would recommend the following. 


‘Take of the fineft Succotrine Aloes, an ounce and a quar- 
ter; frefh Jallap, two drams; Salt of Tartar, three drams; 
Native Cinabar, or the Cinabar of Antimony, half an 
ounce; make it into a-ball, with a fufficient quantity of 
Syrup* of Rofes or Marth- Mallows; adding 20 or 30 
drops of Chymical Oil of Anifeeds; and make it into a 
bal], rolling it in. Liguorice Powder, to be given with 
the ufual precautions. 


The purge may be made ftronger or weaker by adding or 
diminifhing the fallap. Let this be repeated two or three 
times, and the Horfe will probably recover without a relapfe. 
Powder of Antimony or its preparations, as the Liver, or 
Crocus Metallorum, or its Cinabar, or the Native Cinabar 
mixed with equal parts of Gum Guiacum, may be alfo given 
in ounce dofes, for three or four weeks, to mend his Blood 
and take off its fizinefs; and exercife, which ought not to 
be omitted, as foon as the Horfe is able to bear it. © 

When a Horfe drops down fuddenly with hard riding, or 


_violent driving ; this is a cafe that in many refpeCts refem- 
bles an Apoplexy, and all the organs of the Head are affect- 


ed as in an Apoplexy ; but as this proceeds only from the 
extraordinary rarefaction of the Blood, and its rapid motion, 
whereby the fmall veflels of the Brain, Heart, and Lungs, 
are extremely diftended, fo as to caufe an univerfal preflure 
on the origins of the Nerves, that rife from the Cerebellum, 
and Medulla Oblongata ; the Horfe by this means lofes all 
fenfe and motion, and generally falls fuddenly, efpecially 
upon any fudden ftop, becaufe when the bodily motion ceafes, 


the circulation of the Blood in the Veins is not accelerated in 


proportion to its influx from the Arteries, which foon pro- 
duces a fuftocation and a falling down, without fenfe or 
motion. Inftances of this kind are not uncommon, efpe- 
cially in very hot weather, when the external heat adds great- 
ly to the-Blood’s motion and rarefaction. But as we fuppofe, 
in this cafe, little or no fault:in the Blood, but® pethaps a 
Plethora, or weaknefs 1 in the tree the quickeft het ba 
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with the violence of the fall, which fometimes happens, 

or by burfting the fmall Vellels of the Brain or Lungs, or 

happens to have Polipufes in the Heart, or principal Veins; 

he will foon rife of himfelf, or without. much help, and may 

be preferved from fuch accidents in time to come, with bet- 

ter ufage. But when fuch fudden diforders proceed from 

defe&ts in the Blood and Nerves, the Horfe may be treated 

as in other diforders of the Head. 


Of the LETHARGY, or SLEEPING Evit. 


obese Horfes are feized with Sleepinefs in very 

great Colds, efpecially thofe Colds that have fome degree 
of malignity i in them; but this fymptom generally wears S of 
as the diftemper abates. But a true Lethargy feldom hap- what 
pens, unlefs to Horfes that are old, or growing old, and Horfes 
to fuch efpecially that have been wioded beyond their ftrength are the 
and keeping. I have known many Hortes feiz’d with lethar- moft fub- 
gick diforders after very hard labour, when there has notject to Le- 
been fufficient time allowed for food and reft, by which _na- thargies. 
ture has received fuch a fhock, that fome have dy’d, not- 
withftanding all manner of proper applications have been 
made to recover them. Others have recovered with much 
pains and labour, and fome of thofe that have recovered, 
were not afterwards able to go through any very great fatigue. 

When a Horfe falls into a Lethargy, or grows lethargick, The fins 
he generally refts his Head with his Mouth in the manager, of a re: 
and his Pole often reclined to one fide, which denotes a very thargy. 
great weight, ftupor, and infenfibility. As there is feldom 
any great pain, or inward ficknefs, he will fhew an inclina- 
tion to eat, but for the moft part falls afleep with his Hay, 

Bran, Oats, or whatever elfe is given him, in his Mouth, 
and feldom chews, but fwallows it down, but when he is 
jogg’d and rous’d, and unlefs when his Head is kept mov- 
ing, he prefently drops into fleep again; and if a Horfe con- 
tinues any time in this ftate, he falls into an Atrophy, or 
univerfal decay; efpecially if his Lungs, Liver, or any other 
of his principal Vifcera be faulty, or if he has received any - 
hurt in his Head. : 

A Lethargy i in a Horfe may be cured, if he is not very old The ond 
and paft his vigor. It is always a good fign if a Horfe has aand bad 
tolerable appetite, and in fome meafure retains his Smell and figns dif- 
Tafte, fo far as to eat up a math with a good euft, and with- tinguifh’d, 
out dofing over it, tho’ he eats but little hay, and at the fame 
time drinks pretty freely without flabbering; and if os 
pened own 
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down and rifes up carefully, though it be but feldom. But 
it a lethargick Horfe does not lye down, if he js altogether 
ffupid and carelefs, and never takes notice of any thing that 
comes near him; if he dungs and ftales feldom, and even 
while he fleeps and dofes, it is always a bad fien. If he 
runs at the Nofe a thick white matter, it may relieve him ; 
but if a vifcid gleet that flicks to his Noftrils like glue, and 
if this increafes, and turns to a profufe running of ropy, 
reddifh, or greenifh matter, with an increafe of his Lethargy, 
it is an infallible fign of a great decay of nature; and, as 
the name of this diftemper imports, will prove deadly. 

As to the Cure, if the Horfe be young, and has fallen into 
this diftemper, either upon catching cold in fome damp place, 
or has fuffered from any hard ufage, there may be ereat 
hopes of his recovery, becaufe the. difeafe in this cafe,is in 
fome meafure fymptomatical, and the right way is to begin © 
with bleeding, but not in too great quantity, for lethargick 
Horfes are feldom able to bear the lofs of Blood, unlefs they 
be young and lufty. After bleeding give the following drink, 


which confifts both of peGtorals and cephalicks; for in fome 


Jethargick diforders, the Lungs are much affected, to which 
regard: muft be had in all the applications that are made, 


Take Pennyroyal, Coltsfoot, and Camomile Flowers of 
each a handful; Rue and Hyflop of each half a handful ; 
Liquorice Root fliced an ounce; infufe in two quarts of 
boiling Water, ina deep pan clofe covered, and when it 
has ftood to be cold, pour it off into another veflel, 


At the fame time make the following Tin@ure. 


Take Afia Foetida, and the be? Rufja Caftor, of each half 

_ an ounce; Saffron one dram; cut the Afla Feetida and 
Caftor into bits, and fhred the Saffron, then tye them in a 
Rag, and let them ftcep all night in a pint of ftrong Moun- 
tain Wine, or in the fame quantity of Spirit of Wine and 
Water, about three parts Water to one of the Spirits. 


» In the morning give a pint of the firft infufion, with a 
quarter of a pint of this tingéture. The fame quantity in the 
afternoon, and fo the days following, {queezing the rage with 
the Caftor and Affa Feetida, in each dofe, leaving it always 
to foakin the tin€ture,till there is occafion to ufe it again,and 
that no tafte or colour remains in it. The firft three or four 
days let the Horfe have Glyfters, for in all ftupifying diftempers, 
Horfes are apt to be coftive. Emollient Glyfters -are the 
beft, made of fat Broth, or a few Mallows, and Marth-Mal- 
| lows, 
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lows, boil’d in Water and Milk, which is better, with an 
ounce of {weet Fennel Seeds, adding half a pint of Linfeed 
Oil, and the fame quantity of common Treacle, to three 
pints or two quarts of the Decoétion. 

After thefe things have been comply’d with, and that the 
fleepinefs wears off, and the Horfe begins to move with fpi- 
rit and vigor, give him one of the following balls every morn- 
ing fafting, for a fortnight or three weeks, 


Take Cinabar of Antimony, or Native Cinabar and Afla 
Feetida, of each half an ounce; powder of Caftor, two 
drams; beat this mafs into a ball with a fuficient quan- 

tity of Oil of Amber. 


. After the ufe of thefe things, that the Horfe comes to feed 
heartily, two or three mild purges may be proper, juft fuch as 
will thoroughly open his Body, and help to attenuate his 
Blood, as the following. 


Take Diapente half an ounce; Succotrine Aloes, one ounce; 

~'Cinabar of Antimony, and Salt of Tartar, of each two 

- drams ; make it into a ball with Syrup of Damafk Rofes, 

- adding thirty drops of chymical Oil of Anifeeds, or a 
fpoonful of Oil of Amber. 


This may be given with the ufual precautions. It will 
work partly by Dung and partly by Urine, &c. and with ht- 
- tle or no griping, and render the cure more perfect. 
It is ufual in lethargick diftempers, and all other diforders 
of the Head, to open the Skin of the Forehead, and to put 
a piece of fome bulbous root into the orifice, and to cut fe- 
veral other iflues in the Neck, the Breait, the Belly, and the 
Thighs, but thefe are often hurtful in Lethargies, efpecially 
when the diftemper is attended with decay and weaknefs; 
and I am the more convinced of this, becaufe I have feveral 
times cured Lethargies in Horfes that were not very old, — 
without any rowels or other iflues, by the method above 
prefcribed, and inftead of large evacuations, or allowing any 
thing to lefien the quantity of the Blood, have indulged them 
in pretty liberal feeding, divided in {mail portions, and exhi- 
bited at proper intervals, 


Of the EPILEPSY. 
fae: 
f I ‘HE Epilepfy is that diftemper which in the human The 
Body goes more peculiarly under the name of Con- Epileply 
yulfions. It femetimes feizes periodically, but oftem at un-defcrib’d. 
certain 
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certdin times, and for the moft part fuddenly, with little or 
no previous fymptoms, tho’ in Man there is generally pre- 
ceding the fit, exceflive pain in the Head, Drowfinefs, Stu- 
pidity, Lofs.of memory, &c. which cannot be fo clearly di- 
{tinguifhed in the brute creatures, 

The common people call. this ciltemper the Falling-fick- 
nefs, or Falling-evil, when it feizes fuddenly and univerfally, 
that the perfon falls down in the fit, but is called a particular 
convulfion, when a part or member of the Body only is af- 
fected. But it ought to be confidered, that particular con-. 
vullions do not always proceed originally from the Head, but 
from-pain and weaknefs in fome member, by which the muf- 
cular Fibres are either contracted or become immoveable. 


The © When the Convulfion is univerfal, it generally proceeds 
Caufes — from all the fame caufes that produce Vertigoes, Apoplexies, 
from and Lethargies, to all which it has a near affinity; and in 


whence Horfes I am apt to think epileptick diforders are often owing 

Epilepticktg blows on the Head, or hard ftraining, efpecially when the * 

Diforders Brows has hot beeh hardened and prepared for labour, either 

Pere ak which may hurt the Brain, or its Membranes. And fome- 

efpecially | Saree ETN 

in Horfes, times Epilepties proceed from a Plethora or fulnefs of Blood, 
when it is grofs and fizy, which however, is not fo danger-. 
ous as the Convulfions that arife from the above recited 
caufes. | But when Convulfions happen to old Horfes, they 
generally prove incurable, becaufe nature being Janguid, gives’ 
but little affiftance to the operation of medicines, or any other: 
helps..made ufe of for their recovery. ) 

“Pb have» feen Horfes feized with epileptick diforders, but: 
were miftaken by the Farriers for the Gripes, and itis no 
wonder; that perfons fo meanly educated as they generally 
are, make fuch miftakes, in regard Horfes are often convuls’d 
in the Gripes when the pain is violent, efpecially in that fort’ 
they call the twifting of the Guts, which is not what people 
generally imagine it:to be, but an inflammation of the Guts, | 
which fometimes: ends in mortification, and then the Con-— 
vulftons are only fymptomatical; and: though they are often — 
violent, yet affect a Horfe in a different manner from thofe 

Of the epileptick kind. . oie ek | 

How Epi- In all kinds of Gripes, whether they proceed from difor=: 

Jeptick ders of the Guts, or retention of the Urine, a Horfe is often 

diforders up and down, ralls and tumbles, and when he goes to lye 

are diftin- down, generally makes feveral motions, with great feeming 

guithed carefulnefs, which fhews the fenfe he has of his pain, and if: 
from the he lyes ftretched out at any time, itis generally but for a fhort 
‘Sal es ™ fpace. But inthe Epilepfy, the Horfe reels and Baek vg 
| yes . 
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rye s fixed in his Head, has no fenfe of what he.is doing, | 
] 


ales and dungs nieueohy, runs round, and falls fuddenly, 
fometimes immoveable with his Legs, th etched out as if he 
was dead, except only avery quick motion of his Hearty.and 
Lungs, which makes him work violently at his Flanks, fome- 


times an. involuntary motion, and fhaking of his Limbs, . 


which I have feen fo violentin a Horfe, that he has beat and 


fpurn’d his litter, and the pavement along with it. And I. 


have known Horfes continue in this manner agitated, and 
fometimes motionleis, for the fpace of three hours and up- 
wards, when every body has looked upon them to be dying, 
and have been iftrangely furprifed at their recovery. Atthe 
going off of the fit the Horfe generally foams at his Mouth, 


and the foam white and dry, like that which comes from a 


healthful Horfe when he champs upon his bit. 
Two very extraordinary cafes of this kind happened to 
me fome years ago. ‘One of them was in the Guards, the 
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other in the Horfe Grenadiers. The firft, jufl as he was nary cates 
mounted to go into the park for .exercife, all of a fudden of epi- - 
reared up, and fell backwards upon his rider, whom he brui- leptick 
fed miferably, by his great weight and the deadnefs of his Horfes. 


fall. he Horfe lay aconfiderable time, and all the while 
beat the pavement fo inceflantly, that it was dangerous for 


any one tocome near him, otherwife than to thruft fome lit- 


ter under him with the handle of a fork. His Eyes were fet 
in hts Head and drawn: upwards,. and foamed at his.Mouth, 


heaving and breathing very hard allthe time. He recovered. 


this fit without any other apparent diforder than a ftiffnefs 


and wearinefs with the violent agitation he was in during the. 
paroxyim, like what happens to fome tired Horfes after ai, 


Jong journey, and in a few days he feemed to be perfectly 


well and freed from all diforder; but in about a month afteren 


wards he relapfed, and fell into a more violent and lafting 


fit in the ftable, while he was eating a feed of oats: He lay. 


inthis fit many hours, for the moft part motionlefs, with bis 
Limbs ftretched out and anne at his Mouth; but at Jaft, 
when upon the decline of the ft, he was given over for 


dead, he all of a fudden gathered up his Legs, raifed his: 


Head, as if he had only been afleep and after looking about 


him a little while got up without any great difficulty, and in. 
a few days, with the help of fome Cephalick medicines, he. 


recovered his appetite and the perfect ufe of his Limbs. 
The Grenadier Horfe was fent from guard, and being got 


home with much. difficulty after PiPeaing, fell down before. 
| he 
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he could be got into his ftall, and lay acrofs the ftable on a 
bed of litter many hours before the-fit left him. 

The method made ufe of forthe recovery of both thete 
Horfes was as follows. Firft of-all they were bled pretty 
plentifully, though if either of them had been low in flefh, 
or had come off any hard continued duty, or had been very 
old, I fhould have been fomewhat fparing of their Blood. 
As it was impofible to.adminifter any thing to them during 
the paroxifm or fit, I only took care to have them kept ina 


_right pofture, that they might neither hurt themfelves nor 


thofe that looked after them. When the fit was. over, the 
following ball was adminiftred with a proper drink to wath it 
down, wz. : 


_ Affa Foetida, half an ounce; Ruffia Caftor pounded, two 


drams; Venice ‘Turpentine, the fame quantity; Diapen- 
te, an ounce; made into a ball with Honey and Oil of 
Amber. | 


The drink was made thus, wes) 


Penny Royal and Mifletoe, of each a large handful, Valeri- 
an Root, an ounce; Liquorice, half an ounce; Saffron, 
_ two drams; infufed in a quart of boiling Water, and 
ftanding about two hours on the ineredients, it was poured 
_ off and adminiftred after the ball. . 


This was repeated fometimes once, fometimes twice a day, 

at firft, and afterwards once in two or three days. ‘The 
Grenadier Horfe was perfeCtly well in lefs than a week, 
and had no return. The other continued to take balls ia 
eer with this alteration, wiz. 


Cirabar of Antimony, fix drams 5 Affa Foetida, half an 
ounce; Anftolochia, Myrrh and Bay-berries, of each 
two atone made into a ball with common Treacle, a 


- fufficient quantity, and about a fpoonful of reétify’d Oil 


of Amber. e 
Inftead of the Drenchesa large handful of Mifletoe boi- 


led in three pints of {pring water, was mixed in a pail with 
hiscommon drink, which he drank without any reluctancy, 
the Mifletoe having little or no tafte or fmell: And as to its 
virtue in convulfive cafes the learned reader may confult Rz- 
werius, Sir Jobn Colbatch, and many others. ‘This was con- 
tinued about three weeks mixed with the Horfe’s water, after 
the Cephalick balls and other Medicines were left off, and 
in the mean while were given laxative Purges and Glyfters, 

at 
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_ at proper intérvals, to keep his body open and prévent a re 
Japie. ‘The Glyfters may be made with Camomile Flow- 
ers and Mifletoe, with Oil :and Treacle added to the decoc- 
tion. The Purges are made of the fame decoction, by dif- 
folving four ounces of Lenitive Electuary, and the fame 
quantity of Cremor Tartari, or Sal Mirabile. 


6x 


Another Grenadier Horfe was foon after feized with Con- a .other 
vulfions that were not fo violent as either of the two already oytraordie - 


recited, but of a more complicated kind and more obftinate. , 
The Convulfions pulled his Eyes continually upwards, that 


ary cafe, 


nothing could be feen but the whites, fometimes for near | 
two hours, the paroxifm or fit ufually.lafting fo long in the | 


beginning. When the fit was over, the Horfe would eat’ 
{calded bran and hay, what was fufficient to fuftain him, and> 
drank gruel plentifully. He reel’d and ftaggered very much, 

but never fell down. He was treated in the fame manner as 

the others, andin his drinks Affa Feetida and Caftor tied up 

in a rag, Jay always in the infufion, and was fqueezed in e- 

very draught. At firft his drinks were repeated twice a day 

with balls, and afterwards once a day, for fome time, and 

once every other day, or feldomer, as the diftemper declined. 

‘Two men were employed continually in rubbing his Head 

and Neck, Cheeks’ and: Temples, to keep his Mouth free, 

which was often locked up for feveral minutes, and would 

probably have continued fo, if this method had not been 

made ufe of, to prevent his being jaw-fet. Other parts of 

his Body were alfo rubbed, where any cramp or convullive 

fymptom appeared, which, with the help of his medicines, 

brought him into a continual breathing {weat, which lafted 

near three weeks. His cloaths were often changed and dry- 

ed, and the effect of the Caftor was particularly remarkable 

in promoting the Diaphorefis; for his fweaty cloaths, and. 
the whole ftable where he ftood, were ftrongly perfumed with 
it. ‘This Horfe was perfectly cured, and has continued well 

and free from any relapfe for many years. | 

About twelve years ago I was employed to another very 
fine Horfe of the coach-breed, much in the fame condition 
with this laft, who, after his recovery from the Fever and 
Convulfions, continued blind upwards of three months, and 
yet afterwards came gradually to his perfect fight, and had 
no relapfe. 

It may be worth while to obferve that Horfes and other 
brute creatures often get clear of the very worft kind of ner- 
vous diftempers without any return, unlefs they be old, and 
then the fymptoms never totally leave them; or if any great 

bot, Mo damage 
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_ damage happens to the Brain, or other parts contained 
Horfesnot within the Skull, the cafe is then always defperate. But 
fo apt tO when they do not proceed from thefe or other fuch dangerous 
relaple IN Coufes, but afaulty Blood, they often ftand a better chance 
convul- ; . 4 . ’ 
five Dic, tan men in the l.ke circumftances, who are apt to: have 
orders ag tieir epileptick fits return upon every fright or furprife, and 
Men, perhaps from no other caufe. but their own fears and appre- 
henfions, which fo: far affet the: nervous fyftem as often to 
bring on the very evils they dread; fo that the diftemper at 
length grows habitual, and in fomealmoft periodical, where- 
as thofe creatures that are incapable of any degree of reflecti- 
on, are no ways liable to fuch impreflions, but forget all the 
evils they fuffer of pain and ficknefs, without the leaft appre- 
henfion of areturn, whereby their bodies recover fufficient 
ftrength to refitt frefh affaults. sb 


Cy 
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Of the Patsy, and Paralytick Diforders: 

HE Palfy has an affinity with the foregoing Diforders, 

| fo far as the Nerves are affected in both, but with this 
Difference difference, that in cafes meerly convulfive, the Mufcles are 
between ftrongly contracted or fhook by involuntary motions, proceed- 
the Pally ing from the irregular fallies of the animal {pirits, whereas 
and other in paralytick diforders the Nerves feem-to be clog’d, and the 
diforders courfeof the {pirits totally or in part obftructed ; for in a Pal- 
oF tie - ae 
toy fy the ufe of fome part of the body, or fometimes, when it 
derives its origin from the Head, the ufe of one whole fide 

is taken away, the parts are flaccid and relaxed, without any 

capacity of motion, andfometimes without fenfe or feeling, 

in which refpe&t a Palfy affects the Body in a manner quite 

different from an Epilepfy. When the Palfy feizes one 

whole fide, itis called by the writers in phyfick Hemiplegia, 

and when fingle parts or members only are affected, it is 

called Paralifis particulars. : ‘ 

Thefigns ‘The figns are, lofing the ufe of fome particular member, 
totally or in part, particularly the Limbs, fometimes one, 
fometimes more, efpecially the hind Legs. This kind is 

pretty ufual, and tremors or fhakings fometimes attend ; but 

of the many HorfesIT have had under my care, I do not 
remember above two that were feized with the Hemiplegia, 

viz. that kind of Palfy that feizes all the Mufcles on one fide, 

But in the year 1743, many Horfes were feized with a ner- 

vous diftemper, that very much refembled an Hemiplegia; 

which chiefly affe&ted one fide, and even pulled their faces 
fomewhat awry, being of a mixed kind, partly paralitick, 
: and 
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and partly convulfive, of which further notice will be taken } 
when I come to treat of Epidemick difeafes. . 

When the Palfy feizes one Limb only, it is not often dan- 
gerous, and is lefs fo when there is a continual fhaking and 
an involuntary motion; but when it feizes both Limbs be. 
hind, ‘the cafe is then very troublefome, and the Horfe is Prosnots 
not ak to ftand, but when he is fupported by fome means or | 4.0 
ether, until he hds recovered the ufe of his Limbs, at leaft 
in fome degree. In an Hemiplegia the ufe of one fide is to- 
tally taken away, and the Horfe falls fuddenly ; and tho’ at 
firft he will ftrive very much to rife, yet it is neither in his 
own power, nor inthe power of Man to raife him up fo as to 
ftand; for tho’ a Horfe can move his Limbs on one fide, yet 
he has not the leaft power on the other, and his Limbs are fo 
flaccid and relaxed on the paralitick fide, that when they fall 
they double under him; and this cafe, in a Horfe, is fo def- 
perate, that there can fcarce be any poflible way found out 
_ to recover him. 

Horfes that lie out late at grafs upon cold clay grounds, of- 
ten come up with numbnefs in their Limbs, which they in 
' fome degree lofe the ufe of for a feafon ; but this is not a true 
{pecies of a Palfy, unlefs when the Head is alfo affected, but 
rather of a Rheumatifm. But a true Palfy generally takes 
its rife from a very fizy and fluggifh Blood, proceeding, for 
the moft part, from high feeding, and want of fufficient exer- 
cife, from bad provender, blafts, and bad air; fometimes 
from hard working and want of good keeping, and frequent- 
ly from old age, which is the moft dangerous. When parali- 
tick diforders happen to old Horfes that have been delicately The caufe 
kept, or on the contrary have been in bad keeping and hard °®. Apehs 
worked; if the diftemper feizes one whole fide, it is fearce;.< Fede 
worth while to attempt acure. If the Palfy feizes only par- ~ * 
ticular parts in old Horfes, the cure will be difficult, and for 
the moft part only palliative; for there will always remain — 
fomewhat of numbnefs and infenfibility in thofe parts that 
will render fuch Horfes of little ufe. But paralitick fymp- 
toms in young Morfes proceeding from cold blafts, bad pro- 
vender, or any other caufe, whereby the blood may be conta- 
minated, are often removed without much difficulty. 

In curing the Palfy the fame internals that are made ufe of 
in apopleétick and convulfive diforders, are here alfo proper, TheCure; 
with bleeding, rowels, and other outward helps, fuch as 
warm ftimulating embrocations. One of the beft of this 
kind, and what I have frequently applied with good fuccefs 


in paralitick numbnefies, is as follows. 
M 2 Take 


: 
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_ Properex- Take Oil of Turpentine, four Ounces; Nerve Ointment and 
ternal ap- Qi] of Bays, of each two ounces ; Camphor rubbed fine | 


plications. jn amortar, one ounce; rectify’d Oil of Amber, three 


ounces ; incorporatethele together into a liniment ; tothis 
may be added an ounce of Tincture of Cantharides. 


Let the affected part be firft well rubbed with a woollen 
cloth, that the liniment may penetrate with the more eafe; 
then take a fufficient quantity thereof, and anoint or embrocate 
the part thoroughly, working it well in with a warm hand, 


- and as often as the liniment begins todry in, renew it again. 


‘This method fhould be continued till the numbnefs goes off, 
and the Horfe fhews that he has recovered the ufe of his 
Limbs. If the deadnefs and lamenefs fhould be chiefly in 
the hind parts, in that cafe the liniments may be alfo rubbed 
into the {pines of the Back and Loins, from whence the 
principal Nerves that go to the Limbs derive their origins ; 
butin this cafe the Tincture of Cantharides fhould be omit- 
ted. Rubbing the parts often is of great ufe in all fuch cafes, 
and therefore ought never to be neglected. If the Head 
be affected on one fide, fo as to draw the Horfe’s 
Mouth awry, the Fore-head, Temple, and Check on that 
fide, ought alfo to be well rubbed and embrocated with the 
above liniment: And when this is the cafe, internals ought 
not to be laid afide; becaufe we may fuppofe, with good 
reafon, that the diftemper has taken its rife from the Head. 
If a Vertigo happens, or if the lamenefs be univerfally on 
one fide, but notan univerfal deprivation of fenfe and motion, 
as in the Alemiplegia or dead Palfy; in the firl, ofz. ina 
Vertigo, all objects feem to turn round ; fo that a Horfe, while: 
any fenfe remains, with the leaft ufe of his Limbs, will natu- 
rally follow the object in his. motions; in which cafe all 
thofe things that have been recommended for the cure of . 
an Apoplexy, are alfo proper, with rowels and outward appli- 
cations. In the latter, viz. when the lamenefs is altogether 


_ confined to one fide, the Horfe, by leaning on the found fide, 


will alfo turn round towards the lame fide, having the ufe of 

his Limbs on the found fide to fupport him, but not fo freely 

on the other; but as this may happen without a vertigo, the 

_beft remedy here is mild purging, anda liberal ufe of Embro- 
cations. A mixture of muftard-feed, frefh. ground, with 

camphorated {pirits frequently rubbed.into the difeafed Limbs, 

will be of great ufe, wiz. an ounce of the muftard feed to 

half a pint of the camphorated {pirits, and towards the lat- 

ter end of the cure Opodeldock may be ufed with good a. 

cels, 
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cefs, mixed alfo with camphorated fpirits. If a Lethargy 
happens, which is not unufual in the diftempers of the Head, 
few evacuations will be required; befides now and then a 
Glyfter with rowels on the Neck and under the Jaws, and 
the richeft cordials and cephalicks, are neceflary in all lethar+ 
gick fymptoms, as Caftor, Affa Foetida, Salts of Hartfhorn, 
Sal Armoniack, and all other volatiles; but this can only be 
done to Horfes that are of fome value. 

I have omitted treating the Vertigo asa particular diftem- 
per of the Head, becaufe it isa fymptom that fometimes at- 
tends all other Cephalick diforders, and requires the fame 
method of cure. | 


GoM Ac Pe. i. 


Of the Diftempers that affet the Head, arifing from parts at 
a diftance from the Brain and origin of the Nerves. 


| AVING treated of thofe maladies that are peculiar 

_ to the Head, which caufe the Staggers and Convulfions 
in Horfes, I fhall now proceed to thofe that affe& the Brain 
ina no lefs fenfible manner, though they take their rife from 
diftant and remote parts ; and which I have obferved to be 
more frequent among Horfes than thofe that take their rife 
immediately from the Head, and therefore ought to be 
carefully diftinguifhed by thofe who undertake the cure of 
Horfes. 

Every one muft needs be fenfible, that violent and excef- 
five pain in any part of the Body will excite Convualfions, 
but efpecially when the pain is in thofe parts where the 
Nerves abound moft, as the Stomach, the Guts, the Midriff, 
and tendinous parts of the Limbs; and therefore we find 
Horfes often convulfed inthe Gripes and Stranguary, when 
the nervous parts of the Guts and Bladder are affected with 
violent pain and inflammation. Sometimes Horfes become 
convulfed with wounds in the Feet, when the Tendons in 
thofe parts are pricked and bruifed, orin any other part where 
the Tendons are wounded; but efpecially punctured wounds 
- in the Joints with forks, or with fharp fplinters, caufe very 
great anguifh and excéflive pain, and fometimes with a dif- 
pofition to a Gangrene and Mortification, which often excite 
Convulfions. ‘Thefe things are plain, and vifible; and it is 
no lefs plain that inward impofthumations, efpecially inthe 
Stomach, Lungs, and Midriff, will produce Convulfions 
that are moft dangerous and often prove deadly, And further, 

| Ware we 
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we may often obferve Horfes have convulfive diforders, from 
a plenitude and fulnefs of Blood, which ‘however is fome- 
times eafily removed, as alfo thofe that proceed from a ple- 
nitude of the Stomach, or when the Guts are crammed with 
dung and aliment, efpecially when the dung, by long cont 
tinuance, is grown hard and dry. All thefe things will caufe 
convullive Diforders, with the Staggers 3 ‘but I thall now pro- 
ceed to treat of thofe things more particularly. © ; 


ConvuLsions from the Stomach, and other principal | 
i Bowels. - pod: Sat I BT Beery 


F thiskind, is that deplorable diftemper fo well known, 
but little underftood, which locks up the Jaws of a 
Horfe fo clofe, that it is almoft impoflible to force them 
open by any means whatever, either to ‘receive food ot 
phyfick, 3 : 5 Steet * . 
Solleyfell calls this malady the Stags Evil, or Palfy in the 
Jaws, though in moft of its{ymptoms, it is direétly contrary 
toaPalfy. With our Englifh Farriers, it goes ‘under the 
general name of Convulfions, and indeed it foon turns to an 
univerfal Cramp or Convulfion, that feizes all the Mufcles of 
the Body of a Horfe. But the true nature and caufe of this 
extraordinary Convulfion feems not as yet to have been right+ 
ly underftood, either by our own Countrymen, or the Wri- 
ters of foreign Nations. © It almoft. always feizes fuddenly, 
and without any previous fymptoms, fuch as the want of ap- 
Jaw-fet petite, and the other fins of ficknefs; for I have often known 
orles, Horfes clear their racks in the: night, and ‘in the morning 
drink their water; and eat their allowance of corn as ufual, 
and in lefs than half an hour have had their Mouths clofe fhut 


a up, and their whole Bodies convuls’d, 3). +» 
In what 


As foon as a Horfe is feiz’d in this manner, his Head is 
Manner a 


as _fais’d with his Nofe towards his rack, his’ Ears prick’d up,. 
: Din and his Tail cock’d, looking with an eagernefs, as an hungry 
this di. “Horfe when hay is‘put down to bim, or like a high-fpirited 
ee; temper. Horfe when he is put upon his mettle; infomuch, that thofe 
... who are ftrangers:to fuch. things, when they fee a Horfe 
ftand in this manner, will fearce believe any thing of confe- 
quence ails him; and I have feen~fuch. perfons greatly fur- 
priz'd when they have been told of the danger; but they are 
foon convine’d, when they fee other fymptoms come'on’ a- 
pace, that his. Neck grows ftiff, cramp’d, and almof im- 
“moveable ; and if a Horfe in this condition lives a few days, 
feveral knots. and ganglions will: rife on the tendinous parts 
ey } > iS ale mans ea ea thereof, 
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thereof, and all the Mufcles both before and behind, will be 
fo much pull’d and cramp’d, and fo ftretch’d, that he looks 
as if he was nail’d to the pavement, with his Legs ftiff, 
wide, and ftradling; ‘his fkin is drawn fo tight on all parts 
of his Body, that it is almoft impoffible to move it, and if 
trial be made to make him walk, he is ready to fall at every 
ftep, unlefs he be carefully fepported ; his Eyes are fo fixed, 
with the inaction of the Mufcles, as gives him. a deadnefs in 
his looks. He fnorts and fneezes often, pants continually 
with fhortnefs -of breath; and this fymptom increafes con- 
tinually till he drops down dead, which generally happens in 
a few days, unlefs fome very fudden and effectual turn can be 
given to the diftemper. 
Thefé are the ufual figns of that fatal diftemper, which 
here in England, pafles more particularly uncer the name of 
Convulfions and tho” it differs in many refpects from the 
Epilepfy above defcribed, both as to its fymptoms and caufe, 
yet it is the moft univerfal in its effects of all other convulfive 
diforders. — | 
-’ Young Horfes from four to fix years old, are moft fubject the 
to it, and the large coach breed, and all kinds of draught 
Horfes, more than faddle Horfes. ‘The moft ufual caufe of 
this univerfal Cramp or Convulfion, is from Bots in 
Stomach, which being bred there from the eggs, generally 
come to their maturity in the months of April, May, or June; this 


64 


The 


the Caufes of 
this fatal 
diftemper, 
for the 


being the feafon wherein this diitemper chiefly prevails among 

: : moft parts 
young Horfes; and when it happens at any other time of the 5. Wass 
year, or to Horfes above fix years old, that have been in bu- min inthe 
finefs, it is then for the moft part owing to other caufes, as Stomach. 


Impofthumations, or Ulcers in the Midriff, or fome other of 
the principal Vifcera, which I have feen; but thefe ‘inftances 
are not fo frequent, as thofe from. vermin in the Stomach, 
and even the latter are not fo frequent fome feafons as others, 
which I have alfo obferved; and therefore they may probably 
be owing to unwholfome food, wherein the eggs of thofe 
animals have been depofited, but chiefly to high, ioul feed- 
ing, for this fort of Convulfion is moft ufual amone thofe 
Horfes that have been kept up and pamper’d for fale, with 
little or no Exercife, which difpofes their Blood to putrefac- 
tion, whenever they come to be heated in their work, | 
I fhall not here take up the reader’s time, with the difer- 
ent opinions and conjectures of phyficians, concerning the 
conveyance of the eggs of infe&ts into the Stomach, or into 
the ftreight Gut, where they are moft ufually found; but it 
is certain the Stomach, .as well as the ftreight Gut, becomes: 
| M 4 a proper 
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a proper Nidu; to bring them ‘to life: They appear to. be 
no other than large maggots, with fharp prickly feet on both 
fides of their Bellies. Thofe in the ftreight Gut are com- 
monly of a yellowith colour, and are no ways dangerous 
but in the Stomach they are generally of a larger fize, and 
more inclined to the orange, but without any other f{pecifick 
difference. The eges from whence thefe Bots are produced, 
are difperfed in clufters all round the lower Orifice of the 
Stomach, where it is thickeft, and where probably, the muf- 
cular action is moft languid, that part being as it were con- 
ftantly diftended by the weight of the aliment. They are 
Jaid under the inner Coat, or thin Membrane of the Stomach, 
which covers them all over, as the eggs of thofe.vermin that 
blight the treés in the {pring, are covered over with a fine 
filamentous Membrane; and as thefe deftroy the young ten- 
der leaf, and curl it up into folds, fo thofe, when they come 
to form and life, they burft through the inner Coat of the 
Stomach, with their Breech and Tail ftreight outwards, and 
their trunks fixed fo into the mufcular or flefhy Coat, that it 
fometimes requires a good pull to difengage them. From the 
Blood of this mufcular Coat they draw their nourifhment, 
which they fuck like fo many leeches, every one ulcerating 
and purfing up the part where it fixes, like a honey comb, J 
have feen in the fame Stomach, part of the eggs covered over 
with the inner Membrane, and thofe of various fizes, fome 
no larger than a millet-feed, others about the fize of peas, 
and fome larger, ftretching out the inner Coat, and juft burft- 
ing through it, others in full life, and in thick clufters, fuck- 
ing Blood from the mufcular Coat. By this gradation, the 
fymptoms fuddenly increafe, and often make fuch a quick 
havock in the Stomach, as renders the diftemper incurable. 
From all which we may infer, that perhaps the Mufcles of 
the Stomach are not endowed with fo great.a force, as Bel- 
lini, and many other modern Phyficians, have imagined, but 
that fomething elfe may be required in digeftion, béfides the 
bare mufcular ation: But be that as it will, we may eafily 
account for the convulfive fymptoms that attend this malady, 
and their univerfality, from the diftribution of the Nerves 
over the Coats of the Stomach, which appear to be more 


_ humerous there, than in any other of the Vifcera, and have 


their derivations by communicating branches both from the 
Head, and from the Spines of the Back and Loins; and this. 
Is the reafon of what we fee from daily experience, that what- 
ever offends the Stomach in any degree, always affects the 
Head and other parts of the Body. But thefe things do ee 

a? often 
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often caufe dangerous Convulfions in thofe creatures that have 
a capacity to vomit; but when Ulcers are thus ingendered in 
the Stomach of a Horfe that has not this capacity, and all 
the powers and faculties thereof thereby deftroyed, the cafe 
mutt then be very defperate, and the whole Body, and all its 
parts, muft of confequence be convuls’d. 

The like fymptoms are alfo in fome meafure produced , : 
from ulcerations in the Diaphragma or Midriff, by the vaft#™& U 

diftribution of twigs of Nerves, all over the tencinous parts “a hy 
thereof, having their derivations -and communications in the ali ue 
fame manner with thofe of the Stomach. Befides the Mid- 4. nid- 
riff being placed near the center of the whole Body, and its i and 
mufcular action being in concert with the Mufcles of the other 
Breaft, Shoulders, Lower Belly, and Loins, it is no wonder pincipal 
if Impofthumations there, or in any other part near it, fhould Bowels, 
alfo bring on univerfal Convulfions. 3 produce 

But it is of ufe, in the cure of thefe maladies, to diftin- the fame 
guith between an univerfal Convulfion that takes its rife from ¢#e4. 


Some- 


2 


vermin in the Stomach, and when it is produced by a diftem- 10" a 
perature of the Midriff, or any. other of the principal Vice oO . 


cera, which will alfo teach us how to make a right Progno-¢ 0.) ine 

ftick in thefe and all fuch extraordinary cafes. other: 
When the diftemper arifes from-Bots in the Stomach, it The good 

feizes fuddenly and without any previous notice. The Con-and bad 

vulfions in this cafe often feize a Horfe at once, and the Horfe Prognof- 

appears with all the fymptoms above defcribed; and whenticks. 

his Mouth is fhut fo clofe, as even fometimes happens at 

the very firft onfet of the diftemper, fo as it cannot by any 

means be opened, the cafe is then exceeding dangerous, and 

the cure almoft impracticable; but when the Mouth is fo far 

free from the Convulfions, that a medicine may be admini- 

ftered, tho’ it be with fome difficulty, and that he can make 

a fhift to lick up alittle bran, and fwallow a little white 

water or gruel, there may be fome hopes of a recovery ; efpe- 

cially if the Neck is not exceffively ftiff and cramped, which 

is always a bad fien. But if a Horfe is able to turn his Head 

pretty freely, and can move his Eyes backwards, and for- 

wards, or fide-ways, thefe may be reckoned promifing figns, 

and the Horfe in fuch circumftances, may be cured with pro- 

per care and right applications. 
But when this fort of univerfal Cramp or Convulfion pro- 

ceeds from a diftemperature of the Midriff, or any other of 

the principal -Vifcera, there are always fome previous fymp- 

toms that go before, by which it may be diftinguifhed from 

the Convullions that proceed from Bots and vermin, When 

this 
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this is the cafe, a Horfe firft of all falls off his Stomach, 

grows cradually weak, feeble, and difpirited in his work, 

turns fhort-breathed with the leaft exercife. Thefe are the 

figns which I have obferved to go before this diftemper, tho’ 

they are alfo common in many other inward diforders, and 

are generally owing to fome mifmanagement, as the work- 

ing Horfes beyond their firength, efpecially when they are 

growing old by working, ona ftarving low diet, and from 

want of gradual cooling, and not’ allowing proper intervals 

of reft, and fuch like negleéts. And tho’ the diftemper ad- 

vances more flowly in this cafe than in the other that pro- 

ceeds from vermin, yet it is no lefs dangerous, becaufe the 

truc caufe is feldom known till it be too late to provide a re- 

medy; whereas a Horfe that turns convulfed by vermin in 

his Stomach, has a better chance, not only becaufe it ge- 

nerally happens to young Horfes that have been neither broke 

by age nor labour, nor do we fuppofe any previous indifpofi- 

tion in the Blood more than what is ufual to young Horfés 

from foul feeding, and want of fufficient Exercife. 

In order to the Cure, it will be’ neceflary to obferve care- 

fully thefe diftin@ions ; and if a young Horfe that has been but 

lately in the dealer’s hands, happens to be feized fuddenly, 

: and if this falls out in the fpring and beginning “of the fum- 

‘TheCure, mer, without any previous fymptoms or foretokens of fick- 

when it nefs, we may reafonably conclude the diftemper to be owing 

Proceeds to Bots in the Stomach, and to no other caufe. In which 

from Bots cafe no time is to be loft, but before his Mouth is quite fhut 
a. uP, the following ball may be given. RRO ss | 
: Take Mercurius Dulcis and the powder of Diapente, of each 
half an ounce; make it into a ball, with a fufficient quan- 
_ tity of Conferve of Rofes, and roll it in Liquorice Powder 

or Flour, and wath’ it down with a hornful or two of 
Wann Water culos B | sar fas | 


I have feen very extraordinary effects from this and the 
other preparations of Mercury in fuch cafes. When this ball 
has been adminiftered make the following infufion. — 


Take Pennyroyal and Rue, of each two large handfuls ; 
Camomile Flowers, one handful; Afla Foetida and Ca- 
{tor, of each half an ounce; Saffron and Liquorice Root, 
fliced, of each two drams. 3 . 


Let thefe be infufed in four quarts of boiling water, and 
when the infufion has ftcod till almof cold, give three or four 
hornfuls; and repeat the dofe three or four times a day, let- 

\ | : ting 
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ting the ingredients continue always i in infufion, and the Ca- 
ftor and Affa Feetida tied in a rag, which may be {queezed 
into the drench-horn, as has been direéted’in the other Ce- 
phalick diforders. For tho’ we fuppofe the Convulfions in 
this cafe to be only from the ulceration of the Stomach, yet 
the fame method ought ‘to be followed as if they proceeded 
immediately from the Head and origins of the Nerves, both 
with refpect to internals and externals ; and therefore I would 
recommend what has been above directed for outward applica- 
tion in paralitick cafes, or the following, which'I have always 
found to be of great ufe in all cramps and convulfive contrac- 
tions of the Muicles, BH Bee : 


Nerve Ointment, or the Unguentum Martratum, of either of 
thefe four ounces; Ointment of Marfh-Mallows, fix oun- 
~ces'; Muftard-feed ground, and Flanders Oil of Bays, of 

- each two ounces; Oil of Amber, two ounces; with a 
fuficient quantity of camphorated Spirits of Wine, to 
make it into a thin Liniment.’ 


This muft be rubbed into the Cheeks, Temples, the 
Neck, Shoulders, Spines of the Back and Loins, and where- 
_ ever there is the greateft ftiffnefs. Muftard Seed alone, frefh 
ground, worked well into the affected parts with campho- 
rated Spirits, may'alfo be ufed fuccefsfully to Horfes of {mall 
value for outward application, and internally the following 
cheap drink, which may be given two or three hornfuls 
once in four hours. 


Take Rue, Pennyroyal, and Tobacco, of each a handful; 
Affa Feetida, an ounce ; boil them in a quart of F orge Wa- 
ter, and let the decoation ftand conftantly on the ingre- 
dients. 


But fometimes Horfes Mouths are locked up fo clofe in this 
diftemper, that fearce any thing can be adminiftered that 
way; and if this fymptom is not fpeedily removed, the 
cafe foon proves deadly. -I have had many convulfed Horfes 
under my care, fome of which have died, others have been 
perfectly cured; tho’, whenever Horfes are feized in this 
manner, the practitioners in Farriery, generally give them 
up for dead; and their method is to try if they can get any 
thing down, and when they find that impraticable, they ad- 
minifter Glyfters, and fill them full of rowels and other 
iflues; though, by reafon of the contra@tion and clofenefs of 
the Skin, fearce any of them come to a kindly digeftion. 
eave therefore relate fome few inftances of cures that were 
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made by my direction, which, if rightly underftood, may 
be of ule to thofe who practife Farriery, and will thew how 
much apparatus is neceflary in removing this defperate dif- 
temper, which cannot poffibly be affected without fome ex- 
pence and very great labour. 

Inftances About twelve years ago a young Troop-Horle was feized 

of very with this fort of Concation, but not fo feverely as. in fome 

eee other cafes that will be related. It began with the Staggers, 

im “° and fudden fits of Starting, which made him rear up, and 

ind. often get his Fore-feet into the manger. His fudden fits 

ai made me apprehend his diftemper to proceed from vermin 
in his Stomach, which is a conftant fymptom in all the Con- 
vulfions that proceed from this caufe ; 3 but as his Mouth was 
not fo conftantly and clofely fhut as in many the like cafes 
where I have been concerned, we could therefore at times 
make a fhift to convey fome medicines into him, and though 
he could not at firft eat his common food, yet he could, by 
allowing him time, fip a pretty good quantity of water- 
gruel, which fuftained him‘till the medicines took effec. 
He was curéd with mercurials and the other things a-. 
bove directed, and afterwards by the help of mild Aloetick 
Purges. 

Much about the fame time a young Drum- Horfe was alfo 
feized within a few days after he came out of the dealer’s 
hands. He was fo far relieved in a fortnight’s time, that he 
could make a fhift to eat fome fcalded bran, with a {mall 
quantity of hay, though very leifurely, which was given in 
handfuls, and frequently by the hand day and night, to keep 
his Jaws moving. ‘Iwo men were alfo employed continu- 
ally to rub his Head, Neck, and Cheeks, and wherever 
ele the ftiffnefs appeared moft, and thefe were relieved by 
others, for a Horfe in this condition never lies down til] the 
Convulfions of the Mufcles ate in a great meafure removed; 
and therefore if the rubbing had been omitted it would have 
been difficult to fave him, And I have always obferved, if a 
convulfed Horfe ftands two hours without rubbing, che ftiff- 
nefs and infenfibility increafes, and certainly for want of this 
management many Horfes have been loft, that, otherwife 
might have been faved. An ounce of Affa Feetida was alfo- 
tied up in a ftrong coarfe linen rag, and put between his 
Grinders, to champ on, This was rolled in the cloth, and 
tied at both ends: with two pieces of packthread, which were 
faftened to his collar, and one fide was always untied when 
any thing was to be given him either of food or phyfick. 
“This Tiorie recovered perfectly in about two months time, 

and 
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_and has been fin¢e abroad in Germany and the Netherlands, 
where he has undergone a great deal of fatigue, and return- 
ed home with the troop, in perfec health, 

I could add feveral inftances of this kind, which for bre- 
vity’s fake I amobliged to pafs over; and therefore fhall 
only take notice of one more, which "for its fingularity de- 


ferves very well to be regarded, and that was the cafeof a ~ 


young Horfe in the other troop of grenadiers, He had 
been but a few days taken into the troop when he was all 
of a fudden feized with this kind of Convulfion, which was 
firft difcovered as he was leading out to water at the after- 
noon’s watering-time. I happened then to be prefent, and 
perceived him come reeling along, with his Nofe turned 
out, his Eyes fixed and immoveable, with all the other figns 
that ufually attend: this fatal diftemper, and when he came 
to the trough could not reach the water, becaufe of the cramp 
and ftiffnefs of his Neck, and when it was held to him ina 
pail could not drink, ghough he fhewed an eagernefs for it, 
his Mouth being fhut up fo clofe, that it was fcarce poflible to 
put a knife between his Teeth. ‘This was fudden, as all 
thefe maladies generally are, for he had eat his common al- 
lowance juft before he was feized, except a {mall matter of 
hay, which he had partly pulled out of the rack into the 
manger. 

We found it impra@icable to dis inithes any kind of me- 
dicine, till by rubbing his Cheeks, Jaws, and Temples, and 
his whole Neck, for a confiderable time, we made a {fhift, 
with great difficulty, to thruft down part of a calomel ball 
on the end of a {mall ftick, and then to pour into his Nof- 
trils a very {mall portion of a {trong cephalick drink, think- 
ing by that means to convey the ball downwards into his 
Stomach, which however had but little effet any further 
than this, that he had not fuch fudden fits and agitations as 
T have foen in others in the like circumftances, but continued 
more quiet; neither did his Fever increafe, as ufually hap- 
pens when the diftemper is gaining ground; but all this 
while his Mouth continued fo much fhut, that he could net- 
ther eat nor drink for three weeks, only ‘by continually rub- 
bing his Jaws and Neck, he would fometimes make a fhift 


to fitek about a handful of fcalded bran, or fometimes a little _ 


oatmeal moiftened with warm water, but in fo fmall a quan- 
tity, that itis poflible he might have ftarved if other methods 

had not been taken to keep him alive. 
I have often obferved, that the forcing the Jaws open by 
violent means, puts a Horfe into fuch agonies, that.it rather 
increales 
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increafes than abates the fymptoms; and therefore I con- 
trived to give him both his food and phyfick by the funda- 
ment, through a pipe fourteen inches long, by which he 
feemed to receive great benefit, for we could perceive the 
fymptoms abate daily. His Flanks grew more quiet, he 
ftood more {till and free from fudden fits and {tartings; al 
which fymptoms are ufual in the continuance and increafe of 
this diftemper. The Glyiters were contrived in thé follow- 
ing manner. | 


Rue, Pennyroyal, and Camomile Flowers, of each a hand- 
ful; Savin and Box, of each half a handful; Garlick, 
an ounce; Caftor and Affa Feetida, of each half an 

ounce. 


In making this glyfter the herbs are to be boiled firft in 
two quarts of water in a covered veffel, the fpace of ten or 
fifteen minutes, with the Caftor and Affla Feetida cut in 
{mall pieces, and tied in a rag, not only to fave the Caftor 
from wafte, but that it may be fqueezed into feveral glyfters. 
‘Then the garlick to be added and continued clofe covered 
over the fire the {pace of ten minutes longer, after this 
the liquor to be poured off into a pan or any other conveni- 
ent veffel; then add of Linfeed oil, or treacle, of each four 
ounces, and laft of all half an onuce of unreétified oil of 
amber, the treacle and the oils are to be mixed with the de- 
coction when it is put into the bag. . 

This glyfter was repeated once a day for a fortnight, and 
by way of diet, was given every day three or four quarts of 
milk boiled with oatmeal and water, a bag with a long pipe 
being left in the ftable for that purpofe. He retained every 
thing that was adminiftered that way, which he generally 
fucked up of himfelf without force. This perhaps was in 
fome meafure owing to the nature of this univerfal Convul- 
fion, which caufes fuch irregular motions in the Midriff and 
Mutcles of Refpiration, as in fome meafure inverts the natu- 
ral motions ef the Guts; and for the fame reafon, Horfes 
in this condition feldom dung, but ftale often, and when 
they dung, it drops from them in a manner infenfibly, and 
often no more than one or two balls ata time. | And there- 
fore, as this Horfe could receive little or no fuftenance by the 
Mouth, I was determined to make trial how far he might re- 
ceive nourifhment by way of injeGtion backwards, whether a 
thin diluted food thrown into the Streight Gut, and from thence 
over into the fmall Guts, by the help of a long pipe, might not 
find a paflage into the Blood through the La¢teals efpecially 

| | | there 
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there being experiments of this kind made on thé. human’ | 


Body, both,in adminiftring food and phyfick, particularly in 
giving the bark by wayof glyfter, in Agues and intermitting 
Fevers, whichhas beenfoundfuccefsful, where the Stomach was 
not able to bear its aufterity.. It was upon this footing that ET 
treated him in the manner.I[ have defcribed, which I ima- 
gined was not altogether without its effect; for he {carce eat 
in three weeks what was fufficient to fufltain him one day; 
fo that it was impoffible for him to have lived had he not 
been fupported by what was thrown into his Bowels; and 
tho’ by this means he loft his Flefh very fenfibly, yet he fill 
retained a good deal of vigor and vivacity. He had two 
men conftantly to look after him, and thefe relieved by o- 


thers, who had orders to rub his whole Body often, which, 


greatly helped to relax his Skin, and remove the crampnefs of 
his Mufcles; and tho’ he had not for the firft fortnight re- 


covered the ufe of his Jaws, yet we obferved him. daily to 


move with lefs ftiffnefs, and often to lick in his manger as 
if he craved after food. He alfo breathed with lefs difficul- 
ty, and had feveral other good figns. ‘This encouraged me 
to try another experiment isha Opium, from the known 
quality of that drug, in relaxing the Animal Fibres, which 
Itherefore thought ‘might be of fervice to remove the contrac- 
tions of the Mufcles abvohit his Mouth and Jaws, which all 
this-while continued in feme meafure obftinate, and without 
fome powerful relief might prove fatal, even though. the 
original caufe was in a great meafure taken away. There- 
fore I caufed half an ounce of crude Opium to be diffolved. 
in one of his glyfters, which was followed with thefe cir- 
cumftances, that the Horfe foon lay down; he began to 


point his ears backwards and forwards, and pane move his ' 


Neck pretty freely, and his Mouth was fo far at liberty, that 
he took his Drinks with little or no difficulty, and could eat 
hay and bran fufficient to fuftain him. He likewife moved 
his whole body fo readily, that we could walk him an hour 
every day: Andthat I might follow up what I imagined had 
been fuccefsfully begun by the opiate glyfter, I ordered him 
fome days after an ounce of the common Matthews’s pill, 
which contains about two drams of Opium, and the fame 
quantity of Affa Foetida made into a ball, which was given 
at hts Mouth, and wafhed down with a hornful of gruel, 
which was done with great eafe, his Mouth being grown 
pretty pliable. This ball being once more repeated, he re- 
covered daily, being continued for fome time in the ufe of 
; | the 
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the Drinks, which were now’ adminiftered only twice a 
week with good rubbing, and as foon as he began to recover 
his Flefh, was gently purged. By this method he was per- 
feGly cured, without any other ill effe& than a blemifh on 
one Eye, caufed by the violence and {trong contraction of 


the Mufcles during the Convulfions, which indeed were as 


bad as any | ever faw, even where they proved the moft 
fatal. 

Thus, I judged it might be proper to relate the hiftory 
of this cure in its whole procefs, including all the principal 
circumftances thereof, wherein it may be obferved that I have 
fcarcely in any refpect followed the common method of re- 
peated bleedings, purging glyfters, and rowels; all which 
might be proper if the Convulfioris proceeded either originally 
from the Head, or from a vifcid fizy Blood, or from wounds 
or contufions, &¥c. But as I have difcovered this kind of 
Convulfion or univerfal Cramp in young Horfes, ufually to 
take its rife from the caufes above afligned, to wit, from ver- 
min in their Stomachs, I have therefore in fuch ee bled, 


butfeldom. I made ufe of no purging glyfters, becaufe ne 


irritation made in the Bowels, anda difcharge from thence 
ean be of little or no ufe, but hurtful, where a powerful 
revulfion is not abfolutely neceflary, efpecially where a Horfe 
cannot feed. And as for rowels, I have feen the farriers put 
a rowel on each fide of the Neck, one in the Belly, one on 
the Forehead, and one on each Thigh; but the ill fuccefs they 
meet with has made them not fo fond of that kind of praCtice 
of late, as formerly, for the Skin is drawn fo tight in all 
parts that the rowels feldom come to a kindly digeftion, but 
are apt to mortify, and thereby encreafe the Horfe’s mifery; 
and therefore I have feldom ordered rowelling in this cafe, 
but under the Jaws, or in the Breaft, there being no room 
for rowels any where elfe. 

What effect opiates. may have in deftroying vermin, I thall 
not offer pofitively to determine, whether by rarifying the 
Blood to a great degree, and confequently augmenting its 
motion, or ‘by any other quality may caufe their eggs to 
come loofe from their adhefions, as we fee tobacco-water 
deftroy the eggs of vermin on the leaves of plants. In thefe 
things we have no way to come at any certainty, without 
experiments, though it is likely by its relaxing quality it may 
be ufeful in fuch an univerfal cramp, efpecially when the 
management of it happens to fall in good hands. But all 
are agreed, that Mercury and feveral of its preparations are 
efficacious in deftroying of vermin, both by its weight and 

fubtilty 
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fubtilty difpofing it to pafs thro’ the minuteft capillaries, and 
alfo by its globular figure, which no kind of change by 
whatever Menffruum, or other management it is diflolved, 
can alter; and therefore I have given it with good fuccets 
in various fhapes, to deftroy vermin, fometimes crude, fome- 
times the calomel, or Mercurius Duleis, and in fome ety 
urgent cafes of this kind, I have exhibited a dram, fome- 
times two drams of surbivh mineral; but whoever ventures 
upon thefe and fuch like preparations, ought both to under- 
ftand the nature of the medicine, and the conftitution to 
which it is adminiftered, concerning which fee farther in 
the Farcy. I could relate many more inftances of cures of 
this kind which I have made fince, and particularly three 
very lately, which were all managed i in the fame manner, 
by giving their food and phyfick by. way of glyfter, and as 
they differed only in fome few circumftances from thofe al- 
ready related, I fhall forbear to go into the particulars of 
them, but proceed to thefe Convulfions which are owing to 
other caufes. 


a 


When this diftemper does not proceed from. vermin, _as $'TheCure, 
fometimes happens to old Horfes that have been ftrain’d in when the 
working, cr after fome very bad furfeit, then the mercurial diftemper 

-preparations will be in a great meafure unneceffary or per- proceeds 
haps hurtful, and therefore recourfe muft be had to the ce-from the 
-phalick drinks. above inferted, to bleeding and moderate Midniti. 


‘purging, and proper alteratives. Rubbing and the ufe of 
liniments externally, is here alfo of great fervice, and fre- 
quent glyfters of the emollient kind. In this cafe a Horfe 
muft be treated with great gentlenefs, becaufe there is often 
fome inward decay, which will admit of no rough dealing. 
{ have feen in Horfes that have dy’d of this diftemper,. the 
Midriff ulcerated, which being extremely full of branches 
and twigs from ‘the Phrenick Nerves, that communicate 
with all the other Nerves of the Body, and being itfelf 
a kind of Centre Mufcle, that a&ts in concert both with 
the Mufcles of the Breaft and Lower Belly, makes it 
therefore the more eafy to account for this univerfal cramp, 
- which when it proceeds from hence, may be looked upon 
for the moft part as the harbinger of death, unlefs the fymp- 
- toms are fo moderate, that there is room for adminiftring 


medicines, and that the Horfe is able to take a fufficient 


quantity of food to fuftain him; and if the fymptoms do 
not increafe but abate, it is pofible for him to recover, tho’, 

if the Horfe be old, or of a very weak conftitution, he ey 
fcarce be worth the expence and pains, Some [ have known 
pan 22 | recover 
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recover and do very well, that have had all the fymptoms 
of a difeafed Midriff; and in this cafe, befides the ufe of 
the cephalick medicines, rowels, with good feeding, are of 
great ufe, as foon as the Horfe’s Skin is loofened enough to 
bear them, | 

I have taken notice, that this univerfal Convulfion may 
alfo take its rife from a faulty Blood, in which cafe it may 
be removed without much difficulty, unlefs the Horfe be 
very old, asin the inflance Iam going to relate. 

A Horfe in the third Troop of Guards, was feized with 
this univerfal Cramp or Convulfion, which began in his 
hind parts, quite different from that which proceeds from 
vermin, or a faulty Midriff, both which feize fuddenly. At 
firft nothing appeared but a cramp in his Hind Legs, to 
which fome Horfes are often fubjeét, and generally come 
well with moving till they are warm, and therefore the 
Groom that looked after him, trotted him twice a day in 
the riding-houfe, atter which it went off for atime, but in 
afew days he was all over convulfed, with his Jaws fet, 
yet not fo clofe' but we could with fome difficulty give him 


‘both balls and drinks. The Horfe was about eight years 


old, and had been near three years in the troop. His Blood 
was exceeding poor and vifcid, refembling pafte, and the 


Yofs of it gave him no relief. } concluded from hence, and 


"The Me- 
thod of 
his Cure. 


rom other circumftances, that his diftemper proceeded al- 
together, from a depraved, weak, fizy Blood, and not from 
vermin, for when the Convulfions happen to young Horfes 
from vermin, their Blood is indeed fizy, but at the fame 
time rich and florid; but it was quite otherwife with this 
Horfe; the Convulfions began in the Limbs, where the 
motion of the Blood and Juices is moft languid, and from 
the confent that all the Mufcles have one with another, a- 
fcended gradually like a fire that begins in the bottom of a 
houfe, and rifing upwards, would foon confume the whole 
fabrick, unlefs-fpeedily extinguifhed. ‘This Horfe was cur- 
ed without much difficulty, tho’ it was fome time before he 
came i a perfect ftate of health. ‘The medicines admi- 
nifter’d to him were the fame that have been already in- 
ferted in the cure of Epilepfies, and other cephalick difor- 
ders, with the Cinabar balls, which were proper to attenu- 
ate and take off the fizinefs of his Blood. -In fuch cafes a 
fmall quantity of wine may alfo be indulged, with faffron, 
Virginia fnakeweed, and Contrayerva roots to be mixed 
with the drinks, and in fome cafes a tin€ture of fteel, to 
warm and invigorate the Blood, viz. | 

| 2 Take 
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Take Caftor, and Affa Fcetida, of each half an ounce; Rue 
and Pennyroyal, of each a large handful; Filings of Iron 
ty’d up in a bag, half a pound; infufe thefe in two quarts 
of boiling Water, and keep the infufion clofe covered by 
itfelf for ufe. Alfo take Virginia Snakeweed, Contra- 
yerva, and Valerian, of each half an ounce; Saffron and 
Cochineal, of each two drams; infufe thefe in a quart 
of White Wine, letting it ftand in the fun, or by a warm 
fire, twenty-four hours, 


Take a pint of the firft infufion, and a gill of this tinc- 
ture for a dofe, which may be given once a day or oftener, 
as the fymptoms require. | 

If the Horfe’s Mouth continues pretty much lock’d up, 
that he receives his drinks with difficulty, fufficient intervals 
mult be allowed between every hornful; and indeed this 
caution is as neceflary here as in thofe cafes where we fup- 
pofe inflammations or impofthumes in the Lungs. But good 
rubbing and the ufe of nervous liniments externally, are no 
lefs neceflary than internals; for fuch is the nature of all 
cramps and convulfive contractions, that unlefs the con- 
vulfed parts be continually warmed with ftimulating things, 
and frequent frictions, the contractions will grow ftronger 
and more obftinate; and further, becaufe convulfed Horfes 
are apt to be exceeding coftive, it is neceflary to. give glyf- 
ters often, till they come to the ufe of their Jaws, and are 
able to feed tolerably well: After which purges are exceed- 
ing proper, not only to attenuate the Blood, but to drain off 
the fuperfiuous fize that clogs the Mufcles and hinders the 
vibrations of the Nerves, or the free intercourfe of the ani- 
mal fpirits. ‘The following will be found the moft benefi- 
cial in this cafe, wherein the common purges of plantation 
Aloes would be hurtful, being more apt to create nervous 
diforders than to cure them. ‘Therefore, 
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Take Succotrine Aloes, one ounce; the cleaneft Myrrh, A proper 
half an ounce; Affa Foetida and Gum Ammoniacum, ofpurge for 
each two drams; Saffron, one dram; beat the ingredi-aconvul- 
ents till they come into a pafte, then form the whole in- fed Horfe, 


to a ball with Syrup of Marfh Mallows, and roil it in 
liquorice powder or flour. 


Thefe may be given one in a week, and continued three 
weeks or a month, or longer, if needful. They will jutt 
open the Horfe’s Body, and work as an alterative tocleanfe 


and purify the Blood, and fo gently that the Horfe may be 
N 2 wed 
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ufed moderately in any kind of bufinefs in the intervals be- 
tween ihe Purges. 


ConvuLsions and SracGceErs, from a Retenfion of the 
Dung and Aliment. 


hie ile is a cafe | have feveral times met with; and 
& tho’ it is feldom dangerous where there is no com- 
plication with fome other diftemper, yet it fometimes proves 
fatal, when it happens not to be rightly underftood. And 
I have known in fome inftances the Stomach and Guts fo 
extremely crammed, that it has fcarce been poffible to.ad- 
minifter any relief, 

Thefe ftoppages proceed from various caufes, and only 
affect the Head when they happen to be of fome continu- 
ance; fometimes they are caufed by full feeding, with the 
want of air and fufficient exercife, efpecially in hot dry 
weather, and in conititutions naturally hot; but moft ufual- 
ly from the nature and qualities of their food, as bad hay, 
or any other bad provender, as rank clover, when it has 
imbibed moifture from the damp fogs, which renders them 
fo tough, that they lie like a wad, and diftend the Guts fo 
as to impede their proper functions. Other things have al- 
fo the fame effet, as foiling Horfes with any kind of green 
herbage, when it chances to be grown too old and tough, 
and has loft its fucculency; efpecially when it has been cut 
too long before it is ufed. All thefe things often caufe 
ftoppages in the Guts and firft Paflages, and will fometimes 
excite fuch diforders, as by their continuance affe&t the 
Head in a very fenfible manner. 

When the Staggers and convulfive fymptoms arife from 
fuch caufes, the Horfe generally looks dull about the Head, 


company with his Eyes fwoln, is feeble, reels and totters as he moves, 
this kind, his Mouth is generally ftiff, but not quite fhut up, as in the 


cafes above defcribed;.is fhort-breathed upon the leaft mo- 
tion, and for the moft part a fhort cough, becaufe the ful- 
nefs. of. the Stomach and Guts bolfters up the Midriff fo as 
to preis continually upon the Lungs, and thereby interrupts 
refpiration ; and as a confequence of this, the motion of the 
flanks is irregular, tho’ feldom violent. For the fame rea- 
fon. he fcarce ever lies down till fome relief is given him, 
becaufe the extreme fulnefs of the Stomach and Guts caufes 
ereat uneafinefs, whenever he offers to bend his Body, in 
fo much that many when they fee a Horfe in this condi- 
tion, are apt to imagine he has received fome hurt in his — 


Back 
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Back or Loins. Other figns are coftivenefs; for he is apt 

to ftrain much when he goes to dung, and has many fruit- 
~lefs motions; he ftales but little, and that of a dark colour, 

which often proceeds from the obftru€tions the Gall meets 

with in its paflage from the Liver into the Guts; and there- 

upon the Yellows fometimes alfo infue. 

In order to the Cure, let fome perfon that has a {mall The Cure 
hand rake him thoroughly, and bring out the dung that 
lies in the Streight Gut, which is generally hard, and made 
up of little {mall Balls, of a blackith colour, aiid quite dry 3 
without moifture. After this let him have plenty of emol- 
lient oily glyiters, made of Mallows, Marfh-Mallows, the 
herbs Mercury, Pellitory, and fuch like; but in places 
where thefe cannot be readily got, they may be made of 
pot liquor, water-gruel, or any kind of meat broth. To 
three pints or two quarts of the liquor may be added a pint 
of Linfeed Oil, and half a pound of Treacle, or a pound of 
brown Sugar, to be given milk warm, and repeated every 
day, at leaft till his dung comes away with eafe, and grows 
foft. His diet fhould be the beft hay, fcalded bran, feald- 
ed chaff, or boiled barley, till he has been thoroughly emp- 
tied, and for fome time afterwards, At firtt his dung that 
comes away with the glyfters, will be in fmall hard balls, 
and fometimes along with it a nafty putrid flime, which 
when once difcharged, gives great relief; but by the conti- 
nuance of the gly{ters, and the open diet, the dung foon 
* alters, and comes away in fuch great loads, that one would 
fcarce imagine it could pafs through the fundament; but 
as foon as this happens it brings fure relief, and a way 1S 
made for gentle lenitive purges, which in this cafe are al- 
ways the moft fuccefsful, and nothing dangerous. 


‘Take Lenitive Eletuary and Cream of Tartar, of each four 
‘ounces; brown Sugar, two ounces ; mix them’ in a pint = 
and a half of mild Ale; the Ale to be made hot, that 5 Le 
the Cream of Tartar may be the more eafily diffolved in 


it; after that the Sugar, and laft of all the Lenitive 
EleCtuary. 


This is to be given in the morning, upon an empty Sto- 
mach, blood-warm, and it will probably begin to work be- 
fore night, and feldom makes a Horfe fick, as the {tronger 
purges are apt to do, when a Horfe is full and coftive; fo 
that he will drink warm water, cr warm gruel, without 
reluGtance. It may be repeated three or four times, allow- 
ing always two or three days refpite between each draught, 


Ny keeping 
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keeping him to an open diet, with proper exercife, till he 
recovers his ufual vigour. 

By this method feveral Horfes have been cured that were 
very much affeCted in their Heads with convulfive fymp- 
toms, where the event has fhewn that this affeCtion was 
plainly owing to a ftoppage of the aliment and excrements 
hindering a proper digeftion; of which I fhall mention one 
inftance of a Horfe that was fent home from Hounflow- 
Heath, when the troops were encamped there. He was fo 
much convulfed, that he could neither eat his hay ner corn, 
and his neck fo fuff that he could not reach to drink. The 
man that led him was forced. to ftop almoft every hundred 
yards, becaufe of the ftiffnefs of his Limbs, and the fhort- 
nefs of his Breath, by the fhutting up of his Mouth. How- 
ever, when I faw him, he did not appear to be near fo - 
much convulfed as thofe that have vermin in their Sto- 
machs, or Impofthumations in the inward parts. By work- 
ing his Mouth I could open it a little way, neither were 
his Limbs fo {tiff nor fo much contra@ed. I obferved him 
to be very coftive, for he often made motions to dung, but 
could not, except two or three little fmall hard black balls, 
which fhewed the neceflity of opening oily glyfters. .He 
had twoevery day at firft, which brought him to dung pret- 
ty freely, and foon recovered the ufe of his Jaws, fo'as to 
eat hay and fcalded bran. After this he had opening drinks 
adminiftered to him, fuch as the laft inferted ; and the dung 
that he voided in a courfe of mild purgation, was’ in vaft 
loads, and muft have lain a confiderable time pent up with- 
in him, being not unlike what we fee rotting in a dunghill, 
both in fmell, colour, and confiftence ; and when this load 
was once difcharged, he foon recovered, and without the 
help of other means. weer Hees 

‘Averyre- 1 fhall conclude with a very extraordinary cafe of this na- 

markable ture, that proved mortal. It was of a Horfe belonging to 

cafe of anthe fecond troop of Grenadiers, at grafs, about three miles 
extreme from town, along with fome others of the fame troop. He 
plenitude was obferved to lag behind his companions, by himfelf, for 
= feveral days, which always denotes ficknefs and diforder ; 
Br rnchs FOr a Horfe that is in health, tho’ he may fometimes ftray 
and Guts Dy himfelf, yet he will not continue long trom his company. 
of a Horie But this was not much obferved by the guard who looked 
that prov-after the Horfes, till he was fcarce able to move at all, other- 
ed mortal. wife his death might have probably been prevented. He 
| was fo extremely oppreffed, that feveral men had much 
ado to get him to town, and were obliged to fupport ath 
| m Ri Queers : al 
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all the way to keep him from falling. His yes were fo fet 
in his Head, that he took not the leaft notice of any thing 
that came near him, but appeared the fame as if he had 
been already dead, and with every motion he reeled and 
bore forwards, ready to tumble on his Nofe, if he had not 
been held up. His Legs were ftretched out and ftiff, with- 
out the leaft ufe of his Joints, and by their coldnefs thewed 
the Blood to be altogether come te a ftagnation in thofe 
parts. So that in a few hours after his coming to the troop 
fables, he dropped down dead as a fone, without the leait 
ftruggle. : 

I was greatly furprized when I faw this Horfe opened, to 
find his Stomach and all his Guts, both large and fmall, 
filled and crammed to fuch a degree, that it would have 
been impoffible, by any means whatever, to have procured 
the leaft vent. For all the aliment that was in his Stomach, 
and the dung in the inteftinal tube, from one end to the other, 
was entirely dry, and without moifture; and before they 
were ripped open, appeared as hard and full crammed as a 
Bolognia faufage, without the leaft yielding or foftnefs in any 
part. ‘The matter contained in them was no lefs extraor-" 
dinary; the Stomach being filled with acorns, floes, oak- 
leaves, and fuch other things as he could pick up about the 
hedges, fome green and fome withered; for it was now to- 
wards the latter part of the year. The contents of the Guts 
were chiefly leaves, neither well chewed nor digefted, with 
a mixture of grafs; but there was little or no grafs in his 
Stomach, but chiefly acorn-cups and leaves, which was di- 
fiended to its utmoft extent, fo as to keep the Mufcles at 
their full ftretch; by which their action, which 1s neceflary 
in digeftion, was altogether at a ftand. | us abe 
is Se : ened 

Jam apt to imagine that this Horfe, who was upon a... : 
very rank after-mafh, had been fo furfeited that he came to fete 
loath his grafs, and his appetite being depraved, had taken in a wee 
to thofe things that were acid and four to the tafte, which wet {ea- 
muft have greatly aggravated his diftemper by their reftrin-fon, when 
gent and binding quality. Irubbed the contents, both of the Horles 
his Stomach and Guts, between my hands, which crumbled Wére fo 
like dung dried in the fun, without the leaft drop of moi- clogged, 
fture or any ill favour ; for there was no room for air to be et 
pent up in them, wherein isthe ftench, chiefly, that is fel 
in opening the inteftines of dead animals; and indeed, it etl of | 
was fomewhat extraordinary that he lived to come to this their fleth 
extremity, where the mufcular aGtion of the Stomach, and’before a 
the periftaltick or vermicular motion of the Guts, by which they were 

Oe IN Bech thefaken up. 
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the expulfion of the excrements is forwarded, mutt in all 
probability have been loit for feveral days. Ican affign no 
other reafon for his holding out fo long, but that he was in 
all refpects extremely found, and little elfe to be feen but a 
beginning inflammation in fome of his internal parts; which, 
confidering how unmercifully he was crammed, could not be 
otherwife expected. : 

We meet with fome inftances among men of voracious 
appetites, that have died fuddenly after an exceffive meal, 
by filling their Stomachs to fuch a degree, that the ftrongeft 
emeticks could have no effe@ upon them. But thefe inftan- 
ces in men are not very frequent; for if a man’s Stomach is 
not filed too fuddenly to its full extent, (which has fome- 
times happened to thofe who have brutifhly eat for a wager) 
he will go nigh to vomit of himfelf, and fo get rid of his e- 
nemy. But an exceflive fulnefs of the Stomach and Guts 
mutt always create great diforders in a Horfe, who has no na- 
tural difpofition to vomit; fo that all poffible means mutt be - 
ufed to preferve the paflages downwards free and open, ac- 
cording to the method above defcribed, viz. by glyfters, Je- 
nitive purges, and an opening diet, ‘that being all the chance 
he can have for his life, in fuch circum{tances. — 7 


CH A-P.> I, 
Of the Difeafes of the Evzs. 
a HE Difeafes that affeG the Eyes of Horfes are neither 


fo numerous nor fo much complicated, as thofe that 
affect the human Eye, though Horfes are much more apt to 
go blind than Men, when once diforders happen in their 
Eyes, unlefs they be {peedily removed; the reafon of which 
will, in fome meafure, be accounted for, in the profecution 
of this fubjedt. | | 
The ancients were wont to reckon up a great many dif- 
eafes in the human Eye, by giving names to almoft every ac- 
cident or blemish that happened on any part thereof, accoun- 
ting thefe as fo many diftinét maladies. And tho’ this was in- 
deed an inftance of their great accuracy and induftry, yet it 
has multiplied the difeafes of the Eyes beyond what they real- 
ly are, and has rendered the ftudy of thofe things very diffi- 
cult, efpecially to young pra@titioners and to the unlearned. 
The Stalians, French, and other foreigners, who in fome 
preceding centuries wrote profefledly on the difeafes of Hor- 
ark eae eee bins Poe ‘oodesy 
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fes, for the inftru€tion of the furriers in their times, have very The An- 

much copied after the antients, by defcribing almoft as many tients very 

difeafes in the Eyes of Horfes as the firft writers in phyfick circum-_ 

have defcribed in the human Eye; and by enumerating a fantial in 

great many names and diftin€tions in different fpecies, or ra- ae: 

eas e dif- 

_ ther appearances of the fame difeafe, have led their followers | on. oc 

into a great deal of perplexity, by treating fymptomsin many ine Eyes. 

cafes, as original maladies. ee 
It is true, Horfes have feveral of the fame difeafes happen 

to their Eyes that are incident to Men, and ought to be 

treated nearly in the fame manner; but as their food is more 

fimple, and as they are not liable to fall into intemperance, 

fo there is fome difference alfo inthefe maladies; and I have 

feldom met with any fuch thing as a ftrumous or fcrophulous 

Sore or Ulcer, or, in other words, any appearance of what 

we call the Evil, in the Eye of a Horfe, or of any fymptom 

derived from a f{crophulous Blaod: But moft of the mala- 

cies that affect their Eyes, proceed either from external acci- - 

dents, as blows, wounds, and contufions; or from internal 

caufes, as Fevers, Surfeits, and fuch like; or from a natural 

weaknefs, and ill conformation of the Eyes, which I have 

reafon to believe is often hereditary, and therefore the moft 

difficult to cure. | : 


Blows and Contufions onthe Ey Es. 


ORSES frequently meet with Blows and Contufions 
on their Eyes, which are more or lefs hurtful in propor- 
tion to their degree; for a flight Blow, or a flight Bruife, or 
a Bite of another Horfe, tho’ at firft painful, and apt to make 
the Eye fwell and rundown with water, yet fuch are often 
cured only by bathing the Eye with cold {pring-water, which 
repels and hinders a Flux of Humors falling upon it. But 
if the Eye be any ways inflamed and fwoln, it will be necef- 
fary to bleed dire@tly, and to apply {ome cooling Cataplafm 
to the Eye, fuch as are made of the pulps of roafted or boil- 
ed apples, cleared from their hufks and feeds, or Conferve 
of Red Rofes, fpread on a doubled linen cloth, and bound 
gently over the whole Eye; or’ a pledget f{pread with Alum 
curd, applied in the fame manner, and renewed as often as 
itturns dry. I feldomufe any other thing in fuch cafes, be- 
fides a tincture made with Red Rofes, anda few grains of 
Sugar of Lead, inthe following manner. 
‘ray , Take 
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‘Take two drams of Red Rofe Buds, either frefh or dried ; 
infufe them in half a pint of boiling Water, in the man- 
ner of making ‘Tea; when it has ftood to be cold, pour 
off the infufion, which will be of a reddith colour, and 
ets to it a icruple, which is twenty grains, of Sugar of 

ead, | 


The Sugar or Salt of Lead will make the Rofe Tin@ture of 
a muddy green colour, when it is fhook. The beft way to 
ufe it is thus; bathe the Horfe’s Eye and Eye-Lids all over, 
with a bit of clean fpunge or clean rag dipped in it, three or 
four times a day ; and it will feldom fail to make a cure in a 
fhort time of any Blow or Bruife on the Eye, that has no 
uncommon fymptoms, or where the Eyes are not naturally 
weak or previoufly difeafed. The Rofe Fin@ure is a good 
reftringent and ftrengthener, and the Sugar of Lead being a 
a falt made of Lead, with diftilled vinegar, is intenfely 
cooling, and prevents any immoderate flux falling upon 
the Eye, which ought to be chiefly regarded in all fuch — 
Cafes, 2° iS : q 
“ Sometimes, when the Blow hits direftly the middle and 
moft prominent part of the Eye, the Eye-ball turns white, 
and this whitenefs is of different degrees, according as the 


&c.intheir. ~ 


different 
degrees. 


injury received happens to be more or lefs violent. Some- 
times the pupil or fight, the Cornea, and all that is ufually 
clear and pellucid, becomes the exact colour of a pearl ; and 
where the Stroke has been more violent, the Eye will ap- 
pear more white and opaque, refembling the white of an 
egx when boiled. © In the firft cafe, when the whitenefs is on” 
ly of a pearl colour, the Horfe has ufually fome glimmering 
of light; in the latter he is quite blind, while his Eye con- 
tinues in that ftate. This whitenefs proceeds from a ftagna- 
tion of the juices of the Cornea or horney coat of the Eye, 


“which juices, in their natural ftate, are clear like water, and 


may poflibly turn white when they happen to be heated and 
inflamed, as the Blood in the fiefhy parts, from a Blow or 
Contulion, firft appears with a fettled rednef&, and then turns 
black. Ihave frequently feen the Eye all over white with a 
Blow, without fo much as a weeping, or the leaft appearance 
of weaknefs, the Horfe never offering to fhut the blemifhed 
Eye more than the other; and in this cafe the Eye has been 
cured ina few days, only with bleeding and the ufe of the 
above inferted Eye- Water. | with 
But when a Blow happens to be given with great force, 
the Eye wil] not only turn white, but the Tunica adnata, its 
| ) uppermoft 
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uppermoft coat, which anfwers to the white of the human 
Eye, will be .alfo vifibly inflamed; though in a Horfe it is 
very much ftreaked with brown, that coat being full of little 
{mall twigs of Arteries and Veins, which upon any hurt or 
weaknefs become turgid, and are the caufe of rednefs, heat, 
and pain. Ihave feena Horfe’s Eye, by a violent Biow, or 
from the bite of another Horfe, look like a white flone fet in 
acornelian. In this cafe the Eye is generally fhut up till the 
inflammation is abated, and the inflamed part grows yellow, 

as almoft all inflammations do in their going off, and then we 
often fee a white Blifter on the Cornea, fometimes the bignefs 

of a grape, and this always proves a great relief, and when 

it breaks foon, accelerates the cure. But when it happens to 

be feated deep in the Cornea, with a mixture of rednefs, it is 
apt to leave alittle fcar, fometimes the fize of a barley corn, 
fometimes no bigger than a lentil, and often, with good ma- 
nagement, fo fmall and thin, thatit is fcarce to be perceived, 
unlefs a perfon come quite clofe tothe Eye. Ihave had ma- 
__ny of thefe accidents under my care, and never knew any of 
them do amifs where the Eyes were naturally good, and that 
the Horfe had not been firit tampered with before I was fent 
for. J have been concerned with fome where the Eye has 
been fo much fwoln and raifed out of its focket, that the Eye- 
Lids could not be clofed till it was reduced by the help of pro- 
per applications; and yet the cure has been compleated in a 
fhort time, without the leaft blemifh or defect. ~ 7 , 

- The right way to manage all thefe diforders, is by treat-‘The Cure 
ing them with milder or more powerful applications, accord- of Blows 
ing as the fymptoms are more or lefs aggravated. If theand Con- 
Horfe be loaded with flefh, or of a grofs conftitution, eva-tufions, 
cuations by bleeding and an opening diet will be the more &c. 
neceflary, and in fome cafes rowelling. If the Eye be only 
turned white, and continues dry, without moifture, and the 
Horfe keeps it open, nothing further will be required after 
bleeding, but to be bathed with fome cooling Eye-water, 
fuch as has been directed, with a foft diet of fcalded bran for 

a few days, avoiding any thing that is hard to chew, as oats 
and beans. Butif adefluxion attends, and the under fide 

of the Eye be inflamed, the Eye-Lids fwelled and moift, 
and if the Horfe by reafon of the anguifh keeps it fhut, it 
will be proper in this cafe to ufe a digeftive in the following 
manner, , 


Take of the Tincture of Rofes, as above directed, four 
ounces; while itis warm, diffolve init an ounce of Ho- 
ual ney, 
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ney, and thirty grains of Sugar of Lead; fhake the vial 
and bathe the Horfe’s Eye all over. Or it may be made 
thus, wiz. Rofe Water, three ounces; Honey of Rofes, 
one ounce; Sugar of Lead, thirty grains. 


If the Eye be moift and watery, a fpoonful or two of red 
wine may be added, which will help to recover the tone of 
the Eye, thicken the matter that runs from it, and foon dry 
wt up; and when once the Eye is dry and has gathered 
ftrength, that the Horfe opens it freely of his own. accord, if 
a blifter or any blemifh then remains on the Cornea, or any 
kind of forenefs, it will be proper to fharpen this medicine, 
by diffolving a dram of white Vitriol in a little water, about 
a {poonful or two, and adding it to the whole quantity of the 
abovementioned Eye-Water, or elfe to blow a little Vitriol 
and Sugar Candy into the Eye thus, viz, . | 


Take white Vitriol, one dram; white Sugar Candy, half an 
ounce; grind them very fine in a marble or glafs mortar, 
and blow alittle of it into the- Horfe’s. Eye once a day, 
through a clean tobacco-pipe, or put a little into a corner 
between the Eye-Lids with your finger andthumb. 


If this does not take fufficient effe&, make the powder with 
white vitriol and the fineft loaf {ugar, of each equal parts; and 
ule it as the other, once a day, and the laf mentioned Eye- 
water twice a day, wiz. night and morning. But if the Eye 
begins to clear, and looks of a fky-colour, it will be fuffcient 
to ufe the Eye-water alone, once a day, until it is quite tran- 
{parent and clear, 

But if after the Eye is grown ftrong, freed from.all heat 
and inflammation, and can bear the light, there ftill remains 
a kind of fcurf or fcab over the Pupil, or any part of the Car- 
nea near it, raifed inthe middle dark yellow or brownifh, and 
with whitifh rays towards its edges; where this happens, the 
Cornea for the moft part has been wounded, and is common 
when a Horfe had his Eye bit by another Horfe ; and tho’ this 
little tumor may not difappear fo foon as we could with, yet 
where the Eye is naturally good, it will often wear off by de- 
grees, and leaves no blemifh, unlefs it be feated deep in the 
Cornea; and when any blemith remains, it is for the moft part 
owing to fome mifmanagement, efpecially by ufing applica- 
tions that are too harfh for fo tender a part, before the pain 
and anguifh is removed ; for the Eye is fo delicate, that when 
the hurt is newly received, it is fearce able to indure the com- 
mon Eye-waters, made with a folution of Tutty, the Lapis 

Mirabilis, 
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Mirabilis, or Lapis Medicamentiofus, or any other that have 
earthy or metallick fubftances in their: compofition, much lefs 
powder of flints, egg-fhells, or {cuttle-bone, which fome per- 
fons unwarily ale.» Por Phave obferved upon the fulleft trials 
made of thefe things, that nothing agrees fo well with the 
Eyes of Horfes as tin€tures made of ¢ proper vegetables, or falts 
that will diffolve in water. Thefe feem to be the moft fami- 
liar and fuitable to the Eyes, that are naturally humid and 
~ moift. I have ufed folutions of all the vitriols and other falts, 
and often with good fuccefs, but never with any hurt or injury 
to the Eye, when they are finely fettled and cleared from ear 
drofiy parts, and properly applied. 


Wounpbs of the EYES. 


OUNDS of the Eyes are often danzerous and fome- 
times mortal, when they penetrate through the bottom 
of the orbit, where the branches of the optic Nerves pafs from 
the Cerebellum; but if the Wound be not deep, though it 
pafs through fome of the coats and humors, it may be cured 
with proper care; and I have known thefe cures made ina 
much {fhorter time than one would eafily imagine. But if a 
‘Wound penetrate thro’ the Retina, which is compofed of the 
optic Nerve, and many {mall twigs of Veins and Arteries, it 
will readily intail blindnefs, and perhaps convulfions and other 
diforders. The fame may alfo happen when any part of the 
Bones that compofe the Orbit or focket, in which the Eye is 
placed, are deprefled or broken into (eee and ftuck into 
the tender Membranes, and other fenfible parts 
The Eyes may be wounded in the fame manner as the other 
parts of the Body, wiz. by incifion or puncture, and we find 
thefe alfo complicated with contufion and fracture of the Bones 
of the Orbit, and often with laceration or tearing of the Eye- 
- lids, andthe circumambient parts of the Eye-brows and Tem- 
ples, which frequently happens from violent bites, and other 
accidents, and the method of cure, as to generals, is very near 
the fame as in all other Wounds. But in regard of the ex- 
treme tendernefs of the Eye, fome particular cautions are ne- 
cefiary to be obferved, as bleeding, even tho’ the Wound be 
but fmall, becaufe the leaft irritation will eafily bring a de- 
fluxion into the Eye, which ought by all poffibie means to be 
removed. The pofition of a Hore’ s Head, and the contor- The ‘Chive 
tion of his Neck, contributes alfo to render the cure more dif- ofWounds 
ficult ; and therefore all the methods of revulfion are proper, asin the 
rowelling under the Jaws, the Breaft or Belly, e{pecially when Eyes. 
c the 
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the Eye is much {woln and inflamed, as has been already re- 
commended, in the cafe of blows and contufions : As for row- 
els in the Neck, I cannot fay I ever faw them do much fervice 
to Horfes, however ufeful fetons and other iffues onthe Neck 
and Shoulders may be to Men in the like cafes. As they are 
Neceflary apt to be painful in the Neck in the manner Farriers put them 
cautions in, they make a Horfe reftlefs and uneafy, and often prove a 
to be ob- great injury tothe Eyes, which require all the calmnefs and 
ferved. — fleadinefs imaginable, until fuch time as the heat, pain, and 
inflammation is gone off or very much abated. 

Another caution is neceffary in curing Wounds of the Eyes, 
that no harfh application be made, while the pain and inflam- 
mation remains, and even not when thefe fymptoms are gone 
off, if milder methods will do the bufinefs. Care muft alfo 
be taken to keep the Horfe low in his diet, efpecially while he 
is unfit for any other exercife, befides walking in the fhade; 
and his diet fhould alfo be opening, as above directed ; and if 
it be the grafs feafon, cut grafs or any kind of green herbage 
cannot be improper. 

All imaginable methods ought to be taken to keep the 
wounded Eye cool, by cooling applications, avoiding the ufe 
of the oil of turpentine, which our Farriers are bufy with upon 

‘The Eye-all occafions, If the Eye-lid is wounded and cut through, and 

lids, how the cut divides it fo as the Lips part one from the other, it 

to be ought to have a ftitch with a ftreight needle, fuch as the fur- 

ftitched eons ufe for fuperficial Wounds, and not to be drawn too 

when cut. Clofe, but juft fo far as to bring the edges together; and this 
is yet the more neceflary when the Eye-ball happens to be 
wounded through the Eye. lid, that there may be room for the 
difcharge of the matter. I have obferved that the Eye-lid re- 
quires but one ftitch, for when there are more, and thefe pur- 
{ued together, as the Farriers generally do, and the Lips drawn 
clofe, fuch ftitches will break in twenty-four hours, and leave 
the Wound in a worfe condition than it was at firft. 

The proper dreffing for Wounds of the Eye, is honey of 
rofes and tincture of myrrh, wz. one dram of the tinGure to 
an ounce of the other. The beft way of ufing it is to dipa 
piedgit of lint in this mixture, made warm, and applied to the 
Wound, for tow and hurds are too harfh for the Eye. This 
drefling may be repeated once a day, until the Wound is healed 
up and cicatrifed, and it will feldom fail of fuccefs, if no un- 
common {ymptom appears, as {welling, pain, and inlamma- 
tion, or a fracture of the bones that compofe the orbit or 
focket of the Eye. In all which cafes, the following fomen- 
tation will be of great fervice. 

; Take 
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Take Elder-flowers and red Rofes, of each a handful; Marfh- 
Mallows, half a handful; Sal-prunelle, half an ounce ; 
Sugar of Lead, one dram. Infufe in a quart of boiling- 
water, and ftrain the infufion through a linen-cloth, and 
when it has ftood to be cold add half a pint of red wine. 


This fomentation may be ufed in the following manner: 
Take two thick woollen-cleths, or two pieces of fwanfkin, 
the breadth of two hands each, foak them in the liquor, made 
pretty hot, but not fcalding, for the Eye will feldom bear any 
thing that is intenfely hot, as other parts ofthe body. Wring 
out one of the cloths, and apply it over the wounded Eye, and 
when the firft begins to cool, wring out the other, and apply 
them thus alternately, for the fpace of half an hour; and if 
the fomentation grows cold in that time, let it be heated again 
overthe fire. The Horfe may have his Eye fomented in this 
manner twice a day, or oftner; and the quantity prefcribed 
will laft forty-eight hours with good management. 

When the fhooting pain abates, which in fome meafure 
may be judged of by the finking of the fwelling, the digeftion 
of the Wound, its difcharging good matter, and the chearful- 
nefs of the Horfe’s looks, the ufe of the hot ftuffs may be laid 
afide, and only the dreffing continued, as above directed, till 
the Wound is healed. te | 

If any part of the Orbit Bones be broke, and feel loofe, the The Cure 
cure will be retarded till the broken parts are feparated and when the 
caft off, during which time, it will be proper to drefs with Orbit 
tincture of myrrh, or tincture of myrrh and the tin€ture of Bones are 
euphorbium mixed together ; for nothing agrees with the Bones broke. 
but cleanfing tinctures and other fpirituous applications, 

I have known fome inflances, where the Bones round the 
Fye were broke; and im one particularly, part of the Orbit 
that forms the Eye-brow was fo deprefled, and drove down fo 
hard upon the Ball of the Eye, that no means the Farriers 
could ufe were able to raife it, fo as to give him any eafe, 
which foon caufed fuch violent Convulfions as brought him to 
his end. Another accident of the fame kind happened many 
years ago, toa Troop-Horfe that fell down ina hard party, _ 
and hit his Eye-brow againit a large pebble that Jay on the 
road, whereby a piece of the upper part of the Orbit was frac- °° 
tured, and depreiled into the great hollow above the Eye. A 
country Farrier had induftrioufly ftitched the wound, with fe- 
veral ftitches, overcait, and filled it with doffils of tow, which 
put the Horfe in fuch violent pain, that he forfook all manner 
of food until the ftitches were cut and the doffils taken out. 

After 
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After this I caufed him to be dreffed with a digeftive of com- 
mon turpentine, made very thin with the yolks of eggs and 
tincture of myrth, till the fractured Bones loofened, and grew 
bare in fome places, after which! ordered oledsets dipped in 
tincture of euphorbium to be laid next the bone, and the other 
common dreffing over it; I alfo caufed the Horfe to be bled, 
which had been omitted by the Farrier who firft drefled his 
wound, for his Eye was very much inflamed and fwoln, and 
when the Wound began to digeft, there run a thick matter in 
very great plenty from the Eye as well as from the Wound. 
The Eye was only dreffed with tinéture of rofes and fugar of 
Jead, which agreed perfectly well with it. This and the great 
difcharge from the wound foon gave relief, that the {welling 
fublided, andthe Horfe opened his Eye, which was no ways 
Biemithed not his fight impaired. 

In the procefs of the cure two pieces of the Bone of the upper 
part of the Orbit, that forms the Eye-brow that had been de- 
prefled into the hollow above the Eye, feparated and came 
quite off ; one was about an inch and a quarter long, and an 
inch the breadeft part, and about a quarter of an inch thick. 
“The other was fmaller, and both jagged and fpungy on their 
under fide, with little holes and finuofities for containing the 


‘medullary fubftance ; but after the cure, the blemifh was fo 


{mall as {carce to be obferved, but by thofe who knew the ac- 
cident. And indeed this good fuccefs was in a great meafure 
owing to gentle ufage, in forbearing to make incifions, and 
not endeavouring to force the fraCtured pieces out before nature 
had formed a new fubftance to fupply the defe€&ts, which I 
found by my finger to be very fmooth and even. ‘The cure 
was compleated in two months, and the Horfe continued in 
the troop afterwards many ait and did all manner of duty 
till he was very old. 

Sometimes alfo Horfes. meet with pun@ured Wounds in 


Wounds their Eyes, v/z. when fome fharp-pointed thing has run into 
in the Re: the Eye-ball. “Thefe Wounds come chiefly by thorns, in 
how to F° pafling through thickets or hedges, or by forks in the hands 


managed 


of barbarous: or carelefs. perfons, efpecially when the forks © 
are new, before their points are worn {mooth and blunt, of 
which kind I have feen feveral, where the Cornea has been 


pierced, and the watery humor run out; but when the in- 
“ftrument pafles no farther, the damage often proves {mall. 


The Eye finks at firft, and looks ftrangely, but ufually re- 
covers again in a few days, efpecially when care is taken to 
apply nothing to the wounded Eye, that may caufe inflam- 
mation. Inever found any thing better to ufe in this, cafe, 
| than 


» 
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than tin@ture of rofes with honey, or honey of rofes, either 
alone or with fugar of lead. The juice of eyebright, or the 
juice of celandine, are alfo of ufe to help to wear out the 
fcars which punctured wounds are apt to leave ‘on the 
Cornea. But when the Criftaline humor is wounded, or if 
the pundture be large and the wound ragged, and has torn 
or broken any part of the Uris or Ligamentum Ciliare, or 
touched the Retina; the Horfe may, in fuch circumftances, 
not only have his Eye much aces but the iffue may be 
incurable blindnefs. : 

I had once a Troop-Horfe under my care, whofe cafe, in 
a great meature, illuftrates what has been here taken notice 
of, concerning pun@tures in the Eyes of Horfes: This Horfe 
had the point of a fork puthed into his Eye, as he was run- 
ning eagerly up to his rack, while his feeder was putting 
down his hay with a fork, which happened to be new and 
very fharp at the points. ‘There was a {mall hole made by 
this puncture on the under fide of the Pupil through the 
Cornea ; {o that the watery humour burft forth and run down 
his Cheek, accompanied with fome few drops of Blood, by 
which his Eye became quite flat and funk within its Orbit. 
He was prefently bled, and afterwards was dreffed only with 
tin@ture of rofes and honey, put warm into his Eye, twice 
a day, by which he was cured in lefs than a fortnight, with- 
out any other blemifh than a little crooked, line, about a 
quarter of an inch long, and fo faint, that it could hardly 
be difcerned without coming clofe to the Eye. The wound- 
ed Eye was as full as the other, neither could we perceive 
his fight to be any ways defeGtive, 

About two years after this, the fame Horfe had the mis- 
fortune to meet with the like accident in the fame Eye, bya 
a fork, as was imagined, run into it, the fecond time, through 
the rack ftaves, by which it was irrecoverably loft. The 
hole was fo large, that I could eafily put the end of my lit- 
tle finger into it. At firft his Eye was, for the moft part 
fhut, and had a continual running for feveral days of bloody 
water, during which time pledgets were fpread with con- 
ferve of rofes, and applied to the Eye, and over that drefling 
a cold charge made of bole vinegar and whites of eggs, 


with a mixture of wine lees. This was laid over one fide of © 


the Forehead, and along the Temple and Cheek, and towards 
his Nofe on the fame fide, to hinder, as much as pofiible, 
a greater fluxion upon the Eye. When the Wound began 
to digeft, it run like a rowel, but in fo great a quantity, that 
notwithitany ig all endeavours were ufed to abate that fymp- 
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tom, with proper evacuations, yet’ the difcharge never ceafed 

-til almoft the whole fubfance of the Eye was entirely diffolved, 
and turned to matter, by which means the Eye perifhed, ‘nv 
was fo wafted as to caufe a very great deformity, which 
could by no means be avoided; though in all other refpedts, 
the Horfe continued perfectly well and fit for his duty. 


Lunaticx or Moon-Eres,. and alfo of 
CATARACTS, 


H AV E,.in. conformity to. cuftom, ‘made ufe of the 

commen appellation of Lunatick or Moon-Eyes, though 
the fymptoms here defcribed, are no other than the fore- 
runners of Catara@ts, and generally end in blindnefs. Sig- 
nior Ruiai, and moft other foreign writers, both French and 
dtalians, in treating the difeafes of Horfes, have all of them 
reckoned the Moon-blind fymptoms, as a peculiar difeafe of 
the Eyes, without having. any relation to a- Cataraé&, which 
they have confidered apart, as another difeafe of the Eyes, 
which fhews they built more on books than experience. But 
from many years obfervation, | do not remember I have 
ever feen a Cataract bred in the Eyes of any other Horfes, 
but thofe that have been. called Lunatick or Moon-blind. 
‘The Arabians were the frft that afcribed fo much to the 
Moon in the difeafes of the human body; and after the de- 
cay of learning all over Europe, their fuperftitious notions 


~~ were fo firmly rivetted, and fo univerfally prevailed, that 


they could not be cafily exploded, even by the ableft phy- 
ficians, till the modern difcoveries in. natural. knowledge 

made way for more folid improvements in the medicinal. art ; 
and therefore itis no wonder, that the firft writers on the fab- 
je of Farriery (notwithftanding fome of them were men 
of learning) fhould fall in with all. the common fuperfti- 


tions that had fo long prevailed, and had fo great an in- 
fluence on the practice of phyfick. ° 


How this. Lhele writers have defcribed. this diftemper, as appear- 
diftemper Ing at certain times of the moon, coming fometimes at the 
is deferib-new moon; fometimes at the full, at other times in the 


ed by 


writers. 


wane of the moon; that it fometimes, returns once in three 
montis, and fometimes once in two months, and in fome 


_ not above once in fix months; that the Eyes look fo clear 


when the, dillemper abates, that it is. impoffible to fee any 
imperfection in them, But thefe obfervations are very liable 
to exception, for any one that has the leaft knowledge of the . 
A muft needs fee, that when the difiemper is the moft 

abated, 
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abated, and the Eye the moft clear, it ftill fhews a remarkable 
qwoaknele: and upon full trial, the fight will be found defec- 
tive. Neither could I perceive that the Eyes were. affected 
by any of the moon’s periods, fo as not to vary, unlefs by 
meer accident. And therefore, thefe obfervations are neti- 
ther of great ufe to the knowledge of the diftemper, nor 
to lead us into aright method of curing it when it happens. 
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I have already taken notice, that the fymptoms, which ap- Jt is gene- 
pear in the Moon-eyed Horfes, are, for the moft-part norally the 
other than the prognofticks of breeding Cataracts. ‘Thefe fore-run- 


fymptoms generally make their firft appearance, when aner of Ca- 


Horfe is turned five, coming fix, at which time one Eyetaratts. 


becomes clouded, and the Eye-lids fwoln, and very often 
fhut up; and for the moft part a thin vifcid water runs from 
the difeafed Eye down the Cheek, which is generally more 
or lefs in proportion, as the Eye and Eye-lids happen to be 
more or lefs fwelled and inflamed; and in fome conftitu- 


tions, the inflammation is fo great, and the humor fo fharp 


and corrofive, that it fcalds and fetches off the Hair, where- 
ever itcomes. The Veins of the Temples, and under the 
Eye, along the fide of the Nofe, are alfo turgid and full; 
others run but little, and the humor not very fharp. 

This diforder is apt to’ come and go, till the Catara&s 
are perfect and ripe, and then all pain and anguifh, and 
the forenefs and running of the Eyes go off with blindnefs, 
when the Horfe is between feven and eight years old, this 
being about the time when moft Horfes are fpread and come 
to their full growth: fo that from its firft appearance to its 
completion, is generally about two years, or two years and 


a half, during which time, fome Horfes have the returns of - 


the diaidet not only more frequent than others, but the 
fymptoms more ftrong and violent. In fome the Eye is not 
much difturbed above a week, when it clears up again, and 
returns to its former ftate. In fome Horfes, the Eye con- 
tinues bad a fortnight, or three weeks.. In others a month 
or longer, before the diforder goes off; and the time of the 
return, fo far as I could obferve in many Horfes was always 


uncertain, and could not be fixed to any period of the moon, ~ 


as many have imagined, being fometimes fooner, fometimes 
later, according to its predcminancy, or acearding to the 
treatment a Horfe meets with from his Farrier and } keeper. 
Some have their returns once within the fpace of two or 
three months ; fome within the fpace of four, and with the 
greateft care and pains, the diforder feldom keeps off above 


five einai without a relapfe. 
0O'2 This 
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- 'This is ufually the cafe of thofe moon-blind Horfes, that 
have their Eyes ftrongly intefted with a hot fharp humor, 
that fhuts them up with {welling and inflammation. But 
there is another kind of moon-blindnefs, which is alfo the 
forerunner of Catara€ts, where no humor or weeping at- 
tends the Eye. It is never fhut up or clofed, as in the cafe 
above defcribed, but will now and then look thick and trou- 
bled, at which times the Horfe fees little, and perhaps no- 
thing diflin@ly. Here the Eyes always appear funk and 
perithing, though the Cataraéts do not come fo foon com- 
plete, as in thofe that are full, and where a humor is pre- 
dominant; nor is it unufual.in this cafe for one Eye to ef- 
cape, whereby a Horfe will retain fight to guide him, fo as 
to render him fit for common drudgery. I have likewife _ 
known Horfes breed CataraGs, fometimes in one Eye, fome- 
times in both, where the fymptoms have been fo favourable, 
as neither to be taken notice of by their owners, nor by 
others, till the Cataraéts have been vifible. But upon en- 
quiry, I always found thefe Horfes had been addicted to 
ftartle and much more fometimes than others; and upon 
examining the Eyes, obferved them to be funk and in fome 
meafure perifhed. 

The caufes of this diftemper are various, and when it 
proceeds from a natural defect in the Eyes, it may, no doubt, 
be hereditary; but in a Horfe that has naturally good Eyes, 
and yet turns moon-blind, it is ufually owing to ficknefs, or 
fome other malady, that has terminated in the Eyes, which 


fometimes happens; but we feldom fee Horfes turn moon- 


blind and breed Cataraéts, but where the Eyes are naturally 
in fault. ‘Thefe Eyes are for the moft part faulty, that are 
very large and prominent, or very flat, fmall and funk; both 
which defects in the Eyes of Horfes are liable to blindnefs, | 
though they differ in their manner ; and therefore Colts, that 
have large Eyes, that run abroad, and always feed with their 
Heads downwards, continually expofed to the fun in hot 
weather, may eafily contract an habitual weaknefs in their | 
Fyes, efpecially as the blood and juices of all young animals 
are naturally of a vifcid and balfamick contexture, and fo may 
be the more eafily retarded in the veflels of the Eyes, which 
are exquifitely fine. Thefe things produce weaknefs, and 
relaxation in the Eyes, and this ftill encreafes fo long as the © 
Blood is in that ftate, which we may reafonably fuppofe to — 
continue till a Horfe has done fpreading, and turned feven, 
for then the Cataracis generally grow complete. On the 
other hand, when the Eyes are flat, and lye deep within 

their 
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their Orbits, the furface of the Eye being alfo fattith, the 
rays. of light falling direQly upon the pupil, and thefe not 
being fufficiently refracted, as on thofe Eyes that are more 
convex, or in other words on Eyes of a rounder make, muft 
needs weaken the Kye, affe&t the optick Nerve, and confe- 
quently weaken the tone of the Mufcles; and with the Ca- 
taracts alfo induce the fymptoms of a Gutta Serena; and this 
may be the reafon why the Eyes perifh and decay while the 
Cataracts are growing. 

Other caufes of Catara&ts and Moon-blindnefs, are Fe- 


Sicknefs 


vers, fome of which remarkably affe& the Eyes, efpecially jn Flores 
thofe of the bilious kind, when the Eyes {well and turn yel- fometimes 
low, and that fymptom not carefully attended toin the cure. the caufe 
Sometimes inveterate colds, with a Catarth, will alo affeét of blind- 


the Eyes, and fhut them up for feveral days, and thereby in- nels. 


duce weaknefs, which frequently ends in Cataraéis. ‘The 
Strangles, when imperfe@, when they are opened and the 
matter let out before they come to maturity, or when the 
humor is repelled by improper applications, or other ill 
ufage, will alfo caufe a weaknefs in the Eyes, and produce 
the fame effect. Sometimes alfo the Eyes of Colts and young 
Horfes are affected, and turn moon-blind in breeding their 
‘Teeth. Horfes that peel about their Heads fpring and fall, 
if the humor chances to be fuddenly repelled, it is apt 
to fall upon their Eyes, and turn them moon-blind. But in 
all cafes of moon-blindnefs, it is not improbable there may 
be fuch a conformation of the Eyes of fome Horfes, as may 
render the fame accidents pe a to them that would not 
be {fo to others. 


The figns of this ainenner may, in fome meafure, be The figns. 


deduced from what has been already taken notice of in its 
defcription, wz. {welling and inflammation of the Eyes al- 
ternately, fometimes one Eye, fometimes the other, with a 
running of a thin watery ferum, which is often fo hot and 
fealding, as to fret off the Hair. In others the Eyes rua but 
little, and fome not at all, but look deadith, funk, ‘and perith- 
ing. In all moon-blind Horfes, the Eyes are (rnetimeutae 
lerably clear, at other times thick and muddy, of a wheyifh 
colour, or a dufky yellow; and when this happens, a moon- 
blind Horfe fees very little, and when he is brought out ifto 
the light, he takes little notice of any perfon or objeé that 
is near him, but always looks upwards, with his Head railed, 
lifts his feet high, and fets them down with fear, Tho? in 
this diftemper the humor fhifts from one Eye to another 
i turns, and at fome intervals feems to go off, yet when 
| O 3 their 
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their Eyes are at their beft, they look weak and with a dead- 
nefs, and when any fuch Hoerlelkeechis Head held up, the 
weaknefs of the Mufcles and the whole Eye is eafily per- 
ceived, 

When this diftemper happens to Horfes that have large 
full Eyes, refembling thofe of a calf, and when the hu- 
mor continues by die periods, and the returns frequent, 
there is great danger of blindnefs. If the Eyes be of a-mo- 
derate fine, well feiteedl, and the periods or returns of the 


~diftemper fhort; if the Horfe fees perfeQly when the hu- 


mor goes off, and the Eyes in thofe intervals look clear, 
the Horfe may recover. When the humor attacks one Eye, 
without changing to the other, there is alfo hopes of a cure, 
at leaft, of faving one Eye; but when the Eyes look flat and 
deprefied, and decay gradually, it is generally the fore- 
runner of blindnefs; for inthis cafe the Nerves and Muf- 
cles of the Eyes are affected, and the Catara@s always grow 
in the progrefs of the diftemper, which feems to be com- 
plicated with a Gutta Serena: And here alfo, as in the pre- 
ceding cafe, when the diftemper feizes only one Eye, the 
other fometimes may be faved, and when this happens the 
remaining Eye generally grows ftronger when its fellow is 
gone. But when the diftemper proceeds from a voilent cold, 
as fometimes happens, whereby we often fee the Kyes fwoln 
and quite fhut up, though the Horfe may be threatned with 
blindnefs by feveral returns, yet by good management it 
may fometimes be prevented, and. the Eyes recover, and 
likewife when the Eyes are darkened with a yellow cloud, the 
diftemper does not always prove incurable, provided the Eye 
15 ngs pamraly bad, and this, fymptom of long continuance. 
In all cafes of moon-blindnefs, the moft promifing figns:of 
a recovery are when the attacks come more feldom, and 
their continuance grows fhorter: When the inflammation 
and fwelling in thofe Eyes that are naturally full and large, 
abates. On the other hand, when the Eyes, that look funk 
and per {hing grow more plump and full; and when ‘in 
either, the Cee looks clear and tranfparent, without mud- 
dinefs, and the Horfe looks mere attentive to his way, and 
goes on without much fear or ftartling; all thefe are pro- 
mifing figns, and with gon and careful mapge meee he 
may! recover. , 
I thall now proceed to the moft difficult part, viz. the 
cure, for few moon- blind Horfes. ef cape; and when it is 
hereditary, when the Eyes are naturally defeGtive, I thould 
never advife any one to be at maiden Papen and trouble to 
fave 
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fave them, for fear he fhould meet with a difappointment. 
Yet we fometimes fee moon-blind Horfes, or. at leaft that 
have many of the fame fymptoms, recover and do well, 
even beyond expectation. | 

If the Eyes are large, full, fwoln, and inflamed, the 
Horfe thould be bled at proper intervals, fometimes in the 
Neck, and fometimes backward, to: make revulfion. - But 
where the Eyes appear funk and perifhing, bleeding: is of- 
ten pernicious. After bleeding, for thofe that are full and 
run a thin fharp water, make a ftrong tincture of Rofes, as 
has been directed above, viz. Take four ounces of this tinc- 
ture, diflolve in it half a dram of Sugar of Lead, and wath 
the Horfe’s Eyes, and all over his Eye-lids, with a piece of 
fpunge or a clean rag, twice a day. If the matter digeft 
and thicken, which ufually happens before it abates, add to 
the whole quantity of this tin@ure, about two drams of 
Honey, which will diffolve by holding the phial near the 
hire, and fhaking it, and ufe it as before. At the fame time 
if-the parts near the Eye be hot, and the Veins over the 
Face and along the fide of ‘his Note, be turgid and full, 
bathe thofe parts frequently with the beft Vinegar, Ver- 
juice, or Vinegar of Rofes, till the heat and running of the 
Eye abates, and the Veins fink and grow ‘lefs apparent, and 
alfo till the Eye begins to look clear; in the mean time 
fome few lenient mud purges may be adminiftered, as the 
following. 


‘Take Lenitive Ele@uary and Cream of Tartar, of each (Proper 
four ounces; Syrup of the Juice of Buckthorn Ber- fcourings 
ries, two ounces; mix thefe with white Wine and Waz- for moon- . 


ter, warm’d, about a pint, and give it fafting: Or this, ae 
orfes. 
Take Lenitive EleCtuary and Cream of Tartar, of each? 


four ounces, asin the preceding; Glauber’s purging Salts, 
three ounces; the folutive Syrup of Rofes, two ounces;.© 
to be mixed with white Wine and Water, or with warm - 


Water Gruel. 


Hither of thefe may be given to moon-blind Horfes. The 
latter is rather the more mild and cooling, and exceeding 
proper, if the Horfe be fat and full of Blood, and will 
work fo gently, that it may be repeated twice a week till 
the Eye becomes clear and attains its ufual brightnefs. 

The Horfe fhould have fome feeds of fcalded bran while 
thefe lenitives are given him, and he may have moderate 
chs or may be made ufe of in any kind of eafy bufi- 
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nefs; for thefe draughts, for the moft part, work off in a- 
bout two hours, But.as the Blood in all thefe cafes is ge- 
nerally fizy, and as this difpofes young Horfes to frequent 
returns of the diftemper, it is therefore neceflary to admi-+ 
nifter fuch things.as may attenuate the juices and preferve 
them ina more fluid flate. Thefe are called alteratives, be- — 
caufe their property is gradually to alter the flate of the 
Blood. The following I have often made ufe of, in this 
and many other cafes, with very great fuccefs. 


‘A mild Take the fineft faccotrine Aloes, half an ounce; or fix 
purge drams; Cream of Tartar, half an ounce ; frefh Jallap, 
*’ where the in fine powder, and Salt of ‘Tartar, of each one dram; 
Eyes are make into a Ball, with a fufficient quantity of Oil of Am- 
weak, ber, and roll it in Liquorice Powder. 


One of thefe may be given every week, in the manner of 

a common purge, with fcalded bran, and his water milk 

warm. ‘The firft day it will work plentifully by urine, and 

the day following both ways; but no more than jufk to emp- 

ty his Guts, unlefs when there is a foulne{s by reafon of a 

redundant flime and greafe. In which cafe I have. often 

Known one of thefe weak purges work powerfully two or 

three days, without the leaft diminution of the Horfe’s 

Rrength, or lofs of fleh. ‘Thefe alterative purges fhould 

be continued for a month or fix weeks, and after omitting 

another month to begin again, in all which time the Horfe 

may be kept in any common bufinefs, except hunting, jour- 
ney-riding, or other very laborious exercife. 

In the intervals between the purges, I fhould chufe to 

give him an ounce of crude Antimony every day, made in- 

to a fine impalpable powder, in one of his feeds, which 

Alterative ™ay be continued for three months or longer. But if the 

powders Horfe. be of value, inftead of crude Antimony, he may 

for the have powders compounded with native Cinabar, or Cinabar 

Eyes, of Antimony and Gum Guiacum, equal parts, giving him 

an ounce every day, till he has taken two or three pounds, 

and after an interval of about three months, to proceed in 

the fame method till the Eyes look {trong and clear, and 

that the Horfe fhews no figns of blindnefs, or any defe@ in 

his fight or weaknefs in his Eyes. Several gentlemen have 

by my advice followed this method with good fuccefs, 

D where the Eyes have been full and no ways perifhed, A 

aay pound of Guiacum Wood, boiled in three gallons of water, 

the fame ' Wo, is a cheap remedy, and may be profitably admini- 

purpofe. {tered to Horfes of fmall value. It promotes hha 

reg 
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dries fuperfluous humidity, and ftrengthens the folids when 
relaxed, fweetens the Blood, and may be given a quart or 
two every day, in a Horfe’s water, and will have a good 
effect to prevent moon-blindnefs where it is not hereditary, 
proceeding from a natural defect in the Eye. 
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But when the Eyes are funk and perifhing, and the Eye-The Cure — 
brows are pinched at their inner corners next the nofe; when the 
when there is little or no inflammation or running, except Eyes are 
a more than ordinary moifture in the Caruncle, or Haw of funk and 
the Eye, or where there is no moifture at all, as we often perifhing. 


find in many moon-blind Horfes: wherever thefe fymptoms 
are, a method of cure is required different from the pre- 
ceding. For as we fuppofe here the Nerves of the Eyes to 
be affected, and the fupplies of the arterial Blood by that 
means denied; therefore wherever the fault may be, whe- 
ther originally in the Blood or inthe Nerves, it is necef- 
fary, in either cafe, to adminifter fuch things as not only 


attenuate the Blood, but may caufe a greater derivation — 
thereof to the Eye: fo that the moft likely way to fucceed 
is by the proper ufe of mercurials, and thefe fuch as are © 


the moft efficacious, and at the fame time the moft fafe. 
But firft of all let the Horfe have the laft mentioned purge 
given him by way of preparation, and when the operation 
is over, which will be mild and gentle, the following ball 
may fucceed, | 


Take Mercurius Dulcis that has been often fublimed and 


dulcify’d, two drams; make it into a fmall ball, with a 
fufficient quantity of Conferve of red Rofes and Wheat 
Flour. | 


Let this ball be given early in the morning fafting, and 
tie up the Horfe from eating two or three hours after it, 
then let him have a feed of fcalded bran, with warm water 
or warm gruel to drink, which regimen ought to be conti- 
nued fo long as he 1s under this courfe of mercurial and 
purging phyfick ; cold water or other cold drinkables, be- 
ing fomewhat unfafe at fuch a time. The mercurial ball 
may be repeated every other day, in the morning, till the 
Horfe has taken three or four. If his Mouth grows tender, 
which may poflibly happen, if he be not of a pretty {trong 
conftitution, he muft be fed with water-gruel for two or 
three days, till that fymptom wears off. At the fame time 
the purge may be repeated once or twice, and the tollow- 
ing eye-water applied outwardly to both his Eyes, if both 
be weak and difordered. 

} Take 
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Outward Take Crude Sal Armoniack, ‘ee ane from the black feurf 
applica- that is ufual on the outfide of the cakes, two dram: : : 
‘tions for — diffolve it in a pint of warm Water or Rofe Tin@ure; 
mooneyes and add to it a gill of Spirit of Wine or the beft Brandy, 


that are fhaking them together in a {mall quart bottle. 
funk, &c. 


‘The Eyes may be bathed all over with this mixture, twice 
a day, or it may be ufed in the manner of a fomentation, 
by wringing cloths out of it, and applying them warm over 
the Eyes. ‘This will act as a ftimulus, and may alfo help 
to thin and rarify the gummy juices, and bring new fup- 
plies. qf nourifhment to the perifhing Eyes. At firft it may 
caufe a little fmarting, but after ufing it aday or two that 
fymptom goes off, and if the Eyes grow more plump and 
full, there. will be hopes. of a recovery, at leaft of faving 
one eye; and therefore the beft.way upon this profpe& ts to 
proceed in the fame methed, after a month’s interval, and 
fo on, as you find encouragement; and in all thefe inter- 
vals I fhould recommend ‘the ule of the above: prefcribed 
powders in the Horfe’s feeds, or the decociton of ‘Guiacum 
in his water, or the decoétion may ip this cafe be made in 
the following manner. | et aes 


Take a pound of Guiacum fhavings, that are fulleft of the 
Gum, which are generally of an olive green colour; boil 
them in three gallons of clear forge Water to two, and 
give a quart every day in the Horfe’s water, 


If a cloudy yellownefs appears through the Cornea, which 
is ufual when the diftemper proceeds from the Yellows, 
half a pound of Turmerick bruifed, and four ounces of 
Rhaponticum, with the other. things prefcribed for the cure 
of that diftemper, may be added. And where the forge 
water cannot be procured clean, the fame thing may be ef- 
fected. by quenching hot heaters in the water till it 1s of a. 
blackith colour. Or a pound of old-rufty iron may be boil- 
ed in the decoétion.. The iren will warm and invigorate 
the Blood, render it more thin and fluid, fo as it may cir~ 
culate with ‘more facility and eafe thro’ ‘the fmall. capillary 
arteries of the Eyes. Or.a pound of crude Antimony may 
be tied ina bag and. boiled in the decodtion;-either the 
Tron or Antimony may be of fervice, where the Eyes are 
funk and perifhing ; the firft from its invigorating warmth, 
and the latter from its healing fulphurs, in cafes where the 
Horfe’ abounds with fharp humors that fhew. themfelves 

ag in 
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in breakings out about the Head and Neck, which is not 
-unufual in this kind of moon-blindnefs. | 

As to the other helps made ufe of in the cure of this di- 
ftemper, we find nothing fo cemmon-as rowelling; and i 
have often, myfelf, complied with this method, which how- 
ever I think is of little ufe, but where the Eyes are fwoln 
and inflamed. In this cafe [have fometimes ordered afuc- 
ceffion of rowels, at the critical returns of the diftemper, 
viz. under the Jaws, in the Temples, in the Breaft, and 
one on either fide of the Navel, and at the defire of the 
owners, and in compliance with cuftom, I have caufed row- 
els to. be placed near the ‘Tail, to make revulfion; but in 
thefe cafes, I have known a running at the Heels do. more 
fervice than them all, though in no refpe& to prevent 
blindnefs; for as foon as thefe drains are dried up, the 
fyroptoms generally return with greater force than before. a4 

Some take up the Eye-Veins to prevent blindnefs, butA great / 
without diftin@tion, whether the Eyes are full with redun-miftake in | 
dant humors, or funk and perifhing. In the latter cafe;taking up 
the taking up the Veins may poflibly be of fervice, becaufethe Eye- 
by that means the Eyes may be better fupplied with its pro- Veins. 
per nutritive juices; but this too is uncertain, becaufe the 
fault may be in the Nerves, or the diftemper may proceed 
from fome original configuration of the Eye, which may 
be defective, and then fuch operations are like to prove 
fruitlefs. But the taking up the Veins where the Eyes are 
full, muft for the moft part prove hurtful, by cutting off 
the channels which fhould convey the blood and juices from 
thence in the courfe of circulation, and confequently in- 
creafe the diftemper, inftead of abating it. In this cafe, 
the taking up the Arteries might be of fome fervice; but I 
fear fuch an operation would be too difficult for our farriers 
to undertake, and in the end might perhaps be uncertain. 
. The cutting out of the Haw is another operation ufually The cyt. 
performed on moon-blind Horfes. The Haw is a fwelling tine out of 
and fpunginefs of the Caruncle or flethy fubftance in the in- the Haw. 
ner corner of the Eye, next the Nofe, and when this is 
foaked. with too much moifture and humidity, it fwells and 
turns fpungy, fomewhat refembling the Fiffula Lachrymalis, 
or elfe what is called the Albugo and Pterigium, in the hu- 
man Eye. The Membrane to which it adheres, alfo grows 
thick, and fpreads itfelf fo as to cover a confiderable part 
of the Eye, but feldom reaches fo far as to cover any part 
of the Pupil. The. ligament that runs along the verge of 
this Membrane becomes horny or like a Cartilage; and 

when 
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when it arifes to this ftate, it binds and compreffes the Eye- 
ball like a hoop, and by its continual preffure caufes con- 
{tant pain, and increafes all thofe bad fymptoms that are 
the fore-runners of blindnefs. Haws grow fometimes in 
Eyes that are not naturally bad, after cold and furfeits; but 
moon-blind Horfes indeed are feldom without them; and 
wherever this fy ie appears, that the Haws grow large 
and fpungy, and derive a drain of humors upon the Eye, 
the operation becomes neceflary, and is performed by tak- 
ing hold of the Membrane with a fmall hook, fuch as the 
furgeons ufe in their diffections, and cutting off fo much 
of the Caruncle as looks moift and {pungy, with part of the 
Membrane and Griftle that make a prefllire on the Eye. 
When this operation is well performed, it does great fer- 
vice, and often recovers Horfes that are not fubje& to Ca- 
taracts; and even in this cafe it makes the Eyes look fome- 
what better, and helps to protra& the blindnefs, but will 
not prevent it when it is hereditary. ‘This is an eafy ope- 
ration, and what almofi every farrier pretends to, but the 
farriers are apt to cut off too much of this fubftance, and 
by that means weaken the Eye, and help on the blindnefs, 
inftead of preventing it. The proper application, after 
cutting out the Haw, is Honey of Rofes, or rather Tinc- 
ture of Rofes, with a little Honey diffolved in it. But if 
the Eye continue ftill to abound with moifture, after the 
Haw is extirpated, and threatens frefh Fungus’s, the cafe 
may be deemed bad; and then it will be neceffary to blow 
into it a {mall quantity of burnt Alum and fine Loaf Su- 
gar, equal parts, once or twice a day, or one part of white 
Vitriol, and two parts of Sugar, and in fome cafes it may 
be bekialied with the blue Vitriol Stone, or the Lunar cau- 
flick ; but thefe violent fymptoms feldom happen, and when 
they do we may fuppofe the Blood to have a very bad dif- 
pofition ; fo that it will hardly be worth while to attempt a 
cure, confidering both the length of time and the uncertain- 
ty of fuccefs. 
The Ca- . In diffeGting the Eyes of moon-blind Horfes, I have ob- 
taracts in ferved that their blindnefs generally proceeds from Cata- 
moon- racts, from a. diftemperature of the cryftalline humour, 
blind though the other parts of the Eyes are alfo affe@ed, both 
Horfesde- internally and externally. I have taken notice above, that 
feribed. the inflammation and {welling of the Eyes in thofe that are 
large and full, is attended with a rheum, which is fome- 
times fo hot that it fealds the Cheeks and frets off the hair; 
yet it may be obferved, that it never abrades the Cornea, 8 
railes 
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raifes little tumors upon it, as the Opfhalmia and other in- 
flammations of the human Eye, which I imagine to be 
chiefly owing to the fhort duration of this fymptom on the 
Eyes of moon-blind Horfes. For in the human Eye the 
inflammation and weeping in an Ofthalmia and blood-fhot 
Eyes, is often attended with a fcrophulous difpofition, and 
continues for a long time; but in moon-eyed Horfes being 
periodical, its continuance is but fhort, and the running 
leaves their Eyes as the other fymptoms abate; fo that 
what damage happens to the Cornea in fo fhort a fpace is 
generally repaired before another return of the diforders 
and in that cafe, where the Eyes are dry and perifhing, 
they are never expofed to any fuch accident. “This I have 
mentioned, becaufe the Cornea in all moon-blind Horfes, 
both thofe that are full-eyed and thofe that are flat and 
funk, for the moft part appears found and tranfparent, after 
the fight is quite gone. In the latter, the watery humor 
appears almoft totally exhaufted, but in the former, its quan- 
tity is rather increafed, but much more vifcid, glary, and 
troubled, than in an Eye that is perfe@tly found. In all 
thofe Eyes I have examined, the cryftalline humor had loft 


its folidity and tranfparency, and a white filamentous — 


thready fubftance was derived from feveral parts of its fur- 
face, and hanging down like a fringe made up of fine white 
threads, filled a good part of the fpace between it and the 
Cornea, fo as to obftrut the rays of light, and caufe blind- 
nefs. And when we view a Horfe’s Eye that is gone blind 
with a Cataract, the Cataracts appear through the Cornea, 
like a large pearl in the Pupil/a or fight of the Eye. And 
in thofe CataraGts that are variegated with brown, black 
or greenifh fpots, as fome are, I have obferved the Liga- 
mentum Ciliare, the Iris, and fometimes the Uvea, affeted 
in the fame manner as the cryftalline humor, with little 
brufhes or threads of brown, black, or green, mixed with 
or {preading over the CataraGt of the chryftalline humor. 
From all which it appears, that in moon-blindnefs, the 
cryftalline humor is not the only part affeGted, but the 
other humors and coats of the Eye become alfo difeafed, 
and the Mufcles relaxed and weakned, which renders the 
cure always difficult, and for the moft part impracticable. 
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GUTTA SEREN A. 


Gutta Serena is that hic of blindnefs where the Eye 
looks clear and tranfparent, without any vifible ble- 
mifh or defect. 

This may proceed from any thing that obftru@s the 
Blood in the Arteries and other veffels of the Eyes, caufing 
a preflure on the optick Nerves, which in a Gutta Serena 
are generally found to be perithed and decayed. 

The caufe is fometimes from an ill ftate of the Blood, 
when it happens to be extremely vifcid, or perhaps when it 
is poor and vapid, whereby the Nerves become affected, as 
in many lethargick and: paralytick cafes, which in the hu- 
man body fometimes produces a Gutta Serena. This di- 
{temper of the Eyes is alfo caufed by blows or wounds on 
the Head, and by feveral other accidents; but Horfes are 
feldom fubject to it, and I have not feen above two or three 
Horfes blind with a Gutta Serena, unlefs where it may be 
complicated with a Catara@, and thofe Horfes were of the 
draught kind, and probably ‘their blindnefs was caufed by 
hard draining. i in their work, before they had arteyed to fuf- 
ficient ftrength for labour. 

~The figns of a Gutta Serena in a Horfe, are thefe. He 
always appears when any one happens to handle him as if 


he was more than ordinarily fhy about the Head, efpecially 


to ftrangers; for blind Horfes can diftinguifh ftrangers from 
thofe that look after them and feed them, by the voice and 
other tokens. When he is brought out into the light, he 
often pricks up or moves his Ears, raifes his Head high, as 
a Horfe when he looks upwards to the light, of which he 
may for a long time have fome little glimmering. When 
he moves he alfo lifts up his Feet exceeding high, and fets 
them down with fear, not feeing the ground nor any ob- 
jects round him; andif his Face is turned to. a wall when 
the diftemper is compleat, he will run againft it, notwith- 
{landing no other. defect can be: feen in the Eyes, than that 
they are in a great meafure immoveable, and keep one di- 
rection, otherwife they look clear and without  blemith. 
Another thing to be obferved in a Gutta Serena is, that it 
generally feizes both Eyes at once. 

This fort of blindnefs is in a great meafure incurable, un- 
lefs a Horfe be young, and when it is difcovered in time ; ; for 
as no defect is to be feenin the Eyes, it may go on and not 
be found out till it is too late for any thing to be done. It 

may 
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may be‘fometimes cured when it proceeds from the Staggers, 
as in the inftances I have related, of a Troop-Horfe that con- 
tinued three months after his cure of that diftemper ftone-blind, 
without any vifible defect of +his Eyes, and aiterwards came 
gradually to his fight. But thefe inftances are few, and fel- 
dom to be met with. And where a cure is attempted it muft 
be performed chiefly with mercurial medicines, fuch as Calo- 
mel, Cinabar of Antimony, native Cinabar, mild purges, at 
proper intervals, and rowels ; but bleeding is often hurtful, and 
fhould be taken only in very fmall quantities, except in ple- 
thorick conftitutions, that abound very much with Biood; in 
fuch acafe bleeding freely may be of ufe, as it may leflen the 
quantity of the Blood, in the {mall Arteries, which by their 
continual plenitude and prefiure, may in time deitroy the 
proper functions of thofe Nerves that are diftributed to the 
Eyes. | 


Ch fe Pees 
Of Fevers. : 
A LE Faves confift in. a more than ordinary degree of Definition 


motion in the Blood, attended with a preternatural heat, cfabever, | 


and in fome with futlansniaelois and burning. Some Fevers witht the» 

ZA, Vi 
are more fimple, and others more complicated. In fome t the ier 
Fever rifes and falls, being higher at one time than another ; 


and fome Fevers are periodical, and come only at a certain Pee 
time, even to an hour or to a minute, once or oftnera day, 
once in two days, and fometimes once in three days; and as 
foon as thefe periods are over, the Fever generally goes en- 
tirely off, till its ufual time of return, which by continuance, 
becomes habitual. Al! thefe periodical Fevers are called In- 
termittents ; but thefe feldom happen to Horfes. And the 
other Fevers, whether they be more or lefs compounded, viz. 
whether they are fimple, pyar a. malignant, putrid, or 
peftilential ; whether they rife higher or lower, or have any 
other variations ; yet if the Fever does not totally go off, but 
remains in fome degree, fuch are ufually termed continued 
Fevers, as confifting only of one period. Almoft all fympto- 
matick Fevers, which arife from accidents of any kind, or from 
the difeafes of particular parts, generally conftitute Fevers of 
the continued kind, and always remain in a higher or lower 
‘degree, until the caufe by which they are produced is -re- 
moved, 

Of 
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Of a Simple continued Fever. 


A fimple SIMPLE continued Fever, as has been obferved, confitts 
Fever de- . in amore than ordinary rarefaction of the Blood, with 
feribed. an increafe of its motion, aad where there are few or no fymp- 
toms of any other difeafe, in which we fuppofe the Blood to 
be little, if at all vitiated, the principal Vifcera found, and no 
ways hurt or injured by any previous accident, or concomitant 
difeafe ; and admits but of one fingle period, having no in- 
termiffions, as fome other kinds of Fevers, where the ftate of 
the Blood is changed or altered. 
SimpleFe- This Fever feems to be very frequent in hotter climates, as 
vers ufual appears from the writings of Signior Ruini, Soleyfell, and other 
infome foreign authors ; and I have frequently met with it among our 
hot fea- own Horfes, in the fummer efpecially, when the weather has 
fons. been hot and fultry, and the air much rarified. However, a 
fimple Fever is feldom dangerous, but when ill-managed by 
the ignorant practitioners, who by improper applications often 
change fimple Fevers into thofe of the complicated kind. 
Thecaufe Simple Fevers may proceed from any caufe that tends to 
efthefe  rarefy a Horfe’s Blood too much, as working or travelling in 
Fevers.  yery hot weather; fometimes from a diet too hot and rarifying, 
as too many cats, and perhaps fome kinds of hay and grafs 
may have the fame effect ; it may alfo proceed from a parti- 
cular temperament and difpofition of the air, which I imagine 
to be as frequently the cafe as any other; for I have known 
feveral Horfes in this Fever, at the fame time, and in different 
places, where no other vifible caufe could be affigned for it. 
The figns The figns are fome of them in common with moft other 
and diag- Fevers, as reftlefnefs, beating at the Flanks, the Eyes red and 
nofticks. inflamed, the Tongue parched and dry, by an increafed per- 
fpiration. As in complicated Fevers Horfes often look dull, 
heavy, and liftlefs; in this, a Horfe generally looks lively, 
moves his Ears backwards and forwards, and is very attentive 
to any noife, but lofes his appetite, and fometimes fo far that 
he eats nothing at all fora day or two, ranges from one end 
of his rack to the other, and nibbles at his hay, pulling it out 
without chewing it, as if he was curious and dainty ; he ge- 
nerally fmells at clean litter, and begins to eat ftraw before he 
can relifh his hay. As in other Fevers, where the Blood is 
vitiated, or where the principal Vifcera are affected, the Ears 
and Feet generally feel cold, or alternately cold and hot: in 
this the Ears and Feet are commonly of an equal warmth with 
his other parts, which are generally hotter than ordinary, 
» though 
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though not parched and dry, as in fome inflammatory difeafes. 

He dungs pretty freely, but not much, and that is ufually hard 

and in {mall balls, but feldom greafy; he has fometimes diffi- 

culty in ftaling, and his urine high-coloured ; he feems to thirft, 

but drinks little at a time and often; which I take to be owing 

to the diftention of his Lungs and Midriff, for that caufes him 

to be fhort-breathed, and hinders him from drawing down 

large draughts. | 
The firft thing in order to a cure, is to bleed to the quantity The Cure, 

of three pints or more, ifthe Horfe be naturally ftrong and in 

goodcafe. After bleeding give the following drench.. 


‘Take camomile flowers, fage and baum, of each half a hand- 
ful ; liquorice root cut into thin flices, half an ounce; fal 
prunellz, or nitre, two ounces. Infufe in two quarts of 
boiling water in the manner of tea; when it is almoft cold 
pour off the infufion, and fweeten with honey; but thofe 
who will be at the expence may {weeten this infufion with 
four ounces of fyrup of lemons, or fqueeze a lemon into it, 
which will make it both cooling and grateful; three horn- 
fuls may be given four times a day, 


As all cooling applications are proper here, therefore his The man- 
diet fhould be fcalded or moiftened bran; his feeds fhould bener of _ 
‘but fmall, for when given in {mall portions, it does not clog a feeding in 
Horfe, as when it is heaped on him in large quantities, for €vers. 
this always makes a Horfe take a ciflike to a moift diet, which 
is a great lofs, becaufe the bran keeps him open, and therefore 
half a quartern three or four times a day will be fufficient, 
until he comes to a better appetite; and if he refufes {calded 
bran, let him have raw bran fprinkled with water. It is alfo 
neceflary to pick out the fineft and {weeteft hay, which ought 
to be put down into his rack by fingle handfuls, and renewed 
pretty often, that being the likelicft way to provoke a fick 
Horfe to eat. Thisis fufficiently known to every knowing 
ftable-man, and I have only mentioned it, becaufe through 
negligence or lazinefs it is fometimes but ill practifed; and I 
have frequently obferved in this Fever, that the firit thing a - 
Horfe craves to eat is hay, wherein he ought by all means to 
be indulged, for he will pick hay feveral days before he will 

touch any thing elfe. It is alfo a good way to feed a fick Horfe 
now and then by the hand, for many familiar Horfes love to 
‘be fed that ‘way, when they find it uneafy for them to be con- ~ 
“tinually reaching their Heads up to the rack; this method 
‘often entices them to eat as much as may be necefiary for 
“them, while the Fever-is {trong vpon them, for lownefs con- 
Tee im oe P tributes 
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tributes a great deal toward the removal of fuch diftempers as 
proceed from over rarefaction of the Blood; and it is obferve- 
able.in thefe cafes, that a Horfe feldom recovers, till he lofes 
his fefh: his water need not be much warmed, but it. fhould 
be given pretty often, and in {mall quantities; for while the 
Blood-veflels of the Lungs, Midfif, and other parts that ferve 
to reipigation» are full and diftended by the over rarefaction 
of the Blood, as I have already taken notice, a Horfe.in this 
condition is inable to glut down much at a time, for want of 
breath, which being obferved by perfons ignorant of the true 
caufes of this dificulty of fwallowing, both when they drink, 
and when their drenches are given them, they are apt to ima-+ 
gine this fymptom proceeds from a forenefs of the Throat’; 
and therefore they adminifter fuch things as they think proper 
to remove that fymptom, ‘and cover their Heads and Necks 
with woollen ‘dba: which is altogether unneceflary, if not 
hurtful, there being nothing more wanting in the way of 
clodthine, than to cover the Horfe’s Body from bis Shoulders 
to his Hips, juft to keep him moderately breathing, and to 


prevent his catching cold when doors and windows happen to 


be opened ; fo far indeed cloathing is neceflary, but farther | 


think needlefs; too much heat and too great weight being 


improper in Horfe’s Fevers, which feldom or never go off by 
critical fweats, as thofe of the human body, but by a ftrong 
perfpiration; and indeed whenever a Horfe fweats profufely, 

vithout fudorifick medicines in Fevers, or any other ficknefs, 
it is ufually the effect of violent pain, and therefore in this 
Fever particularly, flender cloathing is certainly the beft; and 


‘Jam the more convinced of this, hedaute I have had many 


Horfes recover and do well in fimple Fevers, that have never 


been cloathed at all, but fiood altogether naked, and fome of 


them in places that ‘hive not been very warm, but were fuch 
as they had been accuftomed to when well. 

Having premifed thefe things, I fhall proceed to the other 
parts of the cure. If a Horfe in a day or two begins to eat 
f{calded bran, and to pick a little hay, there will be no great need 
of any thing farther than good nurfing; but if he ftill refufes 


fymptomsto feed, he “ought by all means to lafe more Blood, and the 


-that re- 


fame drinks Reild be continued, which are both cooling and 


quire con- orateful to the Stomach, and two drams of faffron may be 


tirnuance 
of Medi- 


cines, 


ty'd in a rag, and {queezed into the infufion; it ismuch more 
fafe, and better than hotter cordials, and things of a fpirituous 
or cloying nature, made with wine or {trong-beer, which fome 
ufé upon all occafions, or the drenches made with Venice 
treacle, Mithridate, and fuch like things, which often. prove 

bertful, 
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hurtful, and fometimes fatal, in fuch cafes where bleeding and 
coolers are chiefly required. 

Obferve his dung, and if that be knotty and dry, which 
frequently happens, “by the increafe of heat and perfpiration, 
in that cafe let the following emollient glyfter be given. 


Take two handfuls of Marth “Mallows, one handful of Ca- 
momile flowers, fweet Fennel-feeds an ounce; boil in three 
quarts of water, till one is confumed ; pour off the decoc- 
tion, and add to it four ounces of common treacle, and a 
pint of linfeed-oil. 


- This may be repeated till the Horfe’s Body is open, and his 
dung of a loofe confiftence, which will greatly help him  for- 
wards in his recovery, and bring him to his Stomach, and do 
much better than purging glyfters, which in fuch cafes often 
defeat the defigns of nature, which requires nothing more than 
to keep the Body cool and open; and this end is better an- 
fwered by thefe than purgatives. Therefore all the glyfters 
given'to Horfes in continued fimple Fevers, fhould be of the 


emollient kind; and in places where camomile-fowers and 


marfh-mallows cannot be procured in due time, a glyfter may 
be made with water-gruel and butter, or with fat broth, which’ 
will often anfwer the fame end, without farther trouble. 
Thefe things will be of great ufe to cool and refrefh their Bo- 
dies,.and to abatetheir Fevers, which generally continue but 
a fhort time, when rightly managed, and go off gradually. 


ati 


In a fimple Fever, the Horfe generally begins to pick hay, The fions 
the third or fourth day, with a feeming relith to food, though of a per- 
his Flanks will heave pretty much for a a fortnight, and moft of feét Re- 
all towards the latter end of his ficknefs, when the Fever has Sade 


in a manner quite left him, in fo much that J have’ known 
fome perfons that could not be perfuaded but a Horfe has been 
worfe when all the danger was over, than when he was firft 
took ill; but thetrue reafon of this miftake is, becaufe in all 
thefe kind of Fevers, a Horfe lofes his Flefh very faft, by an 
increafed perfpiration, and the Lungs, Midriff, and Mufcles 
of the lower Belly, fink in proportion to his other parts, which 
occafions a quick refpiration or breathing, that can only wear 
eff as he gathers his-flefh and ftrength ; but then if we exa- 
mine his cafe critically, at this time, we fhall find all--the 
fymptoms of a perfeét recovery. He will be all over cool, 

and in good temper, without any remains of preternacural 
heat. Tho’ he labours much at his Flanks, it feems to be 


no great pain or uneafinefs to him, for he eats with great 


eagernefs, and makes no ftops, as in the time of his Fever ; fo 
Pea that 
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that he,ftands im no further need of medicines, but to walk 
him abroad cvery day in hand into the air, and in his ftable to 
allow-him ‘plenty of clean litter, that he may lye down often 
to take his reft, until he arrives to perfect health and ftrength. 
Inflamma-— As to.an inflammatory Fever, it is no other than an aug- 
tory Fe. mented degree, which may happen in Fevers of all kinds where 
vers, how there {§ a plethora or fulnefs of Blood; and whether that pro- 
to be ma- eed from high-feeding, from the nature of the food, from the 
naged. natural temperament and conftitution of the Horfe, or from 
any other caufe, is always dangerous to Horfes, and ought by 
all means to be fpeedily removed by bleeding and other proper 
evacuations, with plenty of fuch things as are proper to allay 
the intemperate heat and effervefcence of the Blood, which 
fymptom ought always to be regarded in this and all other 
> The ill ef- Fevers, otherwife they wil! foon prove mortal. I have feen 
fects of in- feveral Horfes opened that have died with their Blood excef- 
flammato- fively inflameds and probably fome of them for want of proper 
ry Fevers. and fufficient means to recoverthem. Thefe had their Blood- 
veflels fo much crammed and full, that the Blood burft out of 
the {maller vefiels, and run over their Carcafles in many placess 
while the collar-makers were fleaing off their hides. Their 
infides were generally much inflamed, wiz. the Lungs, Midrift, 
a and Liver, with all the other Vifcera; and upon cutting open 
the larger Veflels, the Blood gufhed out as from a fountain, 
filling all the cavity of the Body, which plainly fhewed, that 
bleeding in fufficient quantity was wanting; and hkewife the 
plentiful ufe of diureticks, and things moderately coeling. | 


i | rg hE Complicated or Compound Fevers. 
A icoi- .f& Compoutded or complicated Fever, has befides an aug 


pound Fe- , mented motion efthe Blood, fome evil qualities in the 
ver de- Blood and animal Juices, that give rife to the Fever, from 


{cribed. whence they are denominated malignant, putrid, or peffilen- 
tial, according as the Blood happens to be more or lefs vi- 
tiated. - 3 | tre 

Malig- The malignant Fever feldom rifesto any remarkable degree 


nant and ef heatiand burning, as other Fevers often do, neither does it 
putrid l'e- come to any certain or diftin&t crifis; butas it creeps on-gra- 
Vels-, dually, fo it wears off infenfibly,: nature ftriving all the time; 
to get rid of her enemy: in various ways, fometimes by one 
fecretion, and fometimes by another, but not perfectly by, 

any, which renders the cure both tedious and uncertain ; and 

without great care and {kill in the practitioner, thefe Fevers 

: i ; are . 


~ 
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are si to ia} ina Cin alm pean gid fe hal or never come 
to diftinG intermiffions, as. in the huma body. 
Thefe fort of Fevers are not unco long, Horfes, PraGitio- 
though few practitioners, for want Knowledge ners apt _ 


in ag things, have been able ‘0 Fe uit m from fevere yee 
with feveritt symp.) titakes 


in treating 
a , thefe Fe- 


toms. We 
They take their rife from feveral ‘ca 1 
unwholefome food, v7z. eating too great: 
or coarfe hay, cane clover, mafty 5 | 
beans, mufty chaff, drinking unwholfome ‘ 
things weaken the Stomach ial poifon | the 
times malignant Fevers proceed from wamtsas, exe 
cient to digeit what a Horfe eats, and the a more wt 
the food is, the more he fuffers by lying fil, ‘whic 
ptaves the Blood, and at length contaminates the Gla 
renders them aeapatile of performing their proper fundti 
for in this Fever the glandular difcharges aré esther too Spa 
or too liberal, whereby a Horfe fuffers extremely, thoug 
irregularity in the fecretions often proves: ‘the + Meat | 
life, by affording a fufficient truce for the pre per S. 
ufed for his recovery. Sometimes thefe Fevers proceed fi 
haraffing and working Horfes beyond their ftrength n 
giving a fhock to the conftitution, caufes an unce na raen, de 
preffion of the Spirits, whereby all “the natural fwh@ions are © 
difturbed, and put out of frame, and if a Horfe be old, he fel . ; 
dom gets over fuch ufage. a - 
. ‘The figns are a flow Fever, with languifhing uti EF The Gn ns Le 
depreffions; fometimes lower, fomietithes higher ; fometimes ofa a 
the horfe is inwardly hot, and outwardly cold; at othgt lighant ~~ 
times he is hot all over, bat not toany.extreme. His Eyés Peveig. . 
for the moft part look moift and languid, ‘and has a.continual = 
moifture in his Mouth, which is the edt tts why he feltdom* 
cares to drink, and When he does, it is but little. He feeds 2 
but little, atid yet is not apt to go totally off his Stomach, : 
but leaves off as foon as he has eat a mouthful Gr two; and- 
the continual moifture of his Mouth caufes hii to move his 
Jaws in a feeble loofe manner, with an unpleafant grating 
of his Teeth. He is commonly open in his Body, and 
his dung foft and moift, but feldom greafy. His ftaling is 
often irregular, fometimes very little, and fometimes he 
ftales profufely, feldom high- coloured, but rather pale, with 
little or no fettlement. a 
~ ¥f the Horfe has no great cold or inward forenefs, he a The Prog- 
with good management recover. If he be very eld, an pnatichs 
3 


sa 
yi 
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his Blood grown vapid and poor, it will be difficult to re- 
ftore him again, fo as to be of any great ule, unlefs his con- 
ftitution has been naturally ftrong and vigorous. A Horfe 
that has met with any violent fhock either in hard labour, or 
by any other Accident, will be in danger of fome inward ab- 
{cefs or impofthumation. It is alfo a bad fign when a Horfe’s 
appetite declines, which in fome goes off gradually, and 
grows lefs every day, till at laft they forfake all manner of 
food. Whenthe Fever does not diminifh, or keep at a flay, 
but rather increafes, the cafe is then always dangerous, and 
the Fever will require more than ufual {kill to*conquer it 5 
but when the Fever fenfibly abates, when his Mouth grows 
drier, and the grating of his ‘Teeth ceafes, when he mends 
gradually in his appetite, when he takes to ‘lye, which at firft 
he feldom does, fometimes for a week, a fortnight, or 
Jonger; thefe are all promifing figns ; and when fuch fymp- 
toms appear, nothing lefs than fome prepofterous ill ma- 
a ‘nagement can prevent his recovery. 
‘The Cure, } This Fever is little underftood by moft practitioners, and 
is at the fame time fo difficult, by reafon of ‘the various fymp- 
: _ toms. attending it, that I fhall therefore be the more par- 
_ Cautions ticular in the cure; and in order thereunto, it will be pro- 
in bleed- per in the firft place, to take away a moderate quantity of 
“ERS: blood from the jugular or neck-vein; but this fhould not 
- exceed a quart or three pints, unlefs there be alfo a cold or 
inward forenefs, or fome inflammatory fymptom, or amore 
than ordinary fulnefs of Blood, in which cafes a Horfe may 
lofe a large quantity, and the bleeding may alfo be repeated, 
if it fhould be found neceflary. After bleeding, let the fol- 
lowing infufion be made. 

‘Take “Rue, Pennyreyal, and Scordium, of each a large 
inhale Camomile flowers, half a handful; Gallingals 
bruifed in a mortar, half an ounce; the beft Englith faf- 
fron, three drams. Intfufe thefe in two quarts of boiling 
water in an earthen pan; cover the infufion with a plate or 
trencher, and when it has ftood to be cold, {train it into ano- 
ther veffel, or pour it gently off from the ingredients, which 
T think is rather the better way of the two for Horfes. 

Let a pint of this infufion be given twice a day, viz. in 
the morning fafting, and about two hours before feeding- 
time in the afternoon, It will-both ftrengthen the Sto- 
mach, and help to remove the diforders of the Nerves, and 
by continuance wear out the Fever, if no uncommon accident 
or change happens, efpecially if a Horfe be well ordered in 
his dict, and in other relpects, asf have often found in 

‘many 
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many inftances of Horfes that have been under my owncare. ~ 
But as Horfes in malignant Fevers feldom fall totally off 
their Stomachs in the beginning, as in moft other Fevers, 
but ufually keep picking and eating hay all the time, at 
intervals, taking breath always between whiles, anid then 
going to it again; fo that few can be perfuaded of their 
danger, and therefore moft people allow them oats or any 
thing elfe they can eat, which is altogether improper. And 
I have often obferved in thefe cafes, when a Horfe is indul- 
ged with oats he cares for nothing elfe, and foon leaves off 
his hay, and after a little time loaths his oats alfo, and at “4 proper 
Jaft, forfakes all manner of food, and then his cafe indeed Sones es 
grows dangerous. ‘Therefore this has been a fufficient cau- e fbetle: 
tion to me at all umes, never to humour Horfes palates 1G ot 
Fevers, by allowing them oats or any thing elfe thatmayheat 
_ their bedies or give increafe to their Fevers; but encourage 
them as much as poflible in eating fcalded bran, and if they 
refufe to eat it fcalded to allow them raw bran, fprinkled 
with clean water, with the fweeteft and beft flavoured hay 
that can be procured, and this fhould be put into their 
racks only by fmall handfuls at atime. But becaufe in ma- , 
lignant Fevers Horfes are apt to be depreffed, fometimes to 
fuch a degree that they are fcarce able to lift up their Heads’ 
to the rack; therefore they fhould often be fed: by the hand. 
And indeed, fome familiar Horfes love to be fo petted, and 
will by that-means eat twice as much as they would do if 
they were left to themfelves. And I have always obferved_ 
Horfes are never the worfe, but the better in Fevers, with 
any quantity of good hay they can eat, and generally with 
right care, the more they take to their hay the more their 
appetite increafes, and the better they relith their water. isa 
Now as to their drink, it is always a good token, in fuchSeveral ~ 
cafes,when a Horfe drinks freely; for in this fort of Fever neceflary 
they feldom drink what is fufficient for them, till the Fes Cahuions. 
ver abates. But drinking is fo abfolutely neceflary to thin» 
and dilute their Blood, and to promote their fecretions, that 
whenever I perceive them backwards to drink water or gruel, 
or any thing elfe when it is warmed, I always allow them ~ 
to drink it cold, even in winter, without any other warmth 
befides the heat of the ftable, that is, by keeping always a 
pail full of water in the ftable, which takes off the chill, fo 
as juft to render it agreeable... This method often brings 
Horfes -fooner to their appetite, than by compelling them 
to drink their water of a maufeous warmth, and’ I never 
knew any Horfe fuffer by drinking cold water in Fevers; for 
| Pigs Fee - when 
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when Horfes-are hurt at any time with cold water, it is ge- 
nerally when they are heated with exercife, and chiefly thofe 
that are corpulent and high-fed; for this chills and coagu- 
lates the Blood, and poatas ite texture, whereas the cold 
water in Fevers diffolves its grumou$ parts, and renders it 
more fluid, which greatly contributes to remove the diftemper. 
Befides, that cold water likewife cools and refrethes their Bo- 
dies, abates their inward heat, and perhaps has fomewhat of 
the Caine effet on them, that lemon-juice and acids have on 
the human body ; and I have many times obferved Horfes that 
have been much off their Stomachs in Fevers, ard have ob- 
{tinately refufed warm water, drink cold water heartily, and 
go immediately to the tack: to éat hay, which has tended 
greatly to their recovery. 
T have cured many flow malignant Fevers in Horfes fuc- 
cefsfully, by this kind of management: but if the Fever 
fhould ftill continue, by reafon of a more than ordinary ill 
. difpofition in the Blood; if the Horfe feeds poorly, if he 
* ftales often, his urine thin and of a pale. colour, and with- 
aS = out any fettlement; if his dung be fometimes loofe, and 
_"“ femetimes hard; if ‘the redundant moifture of his Mouth 
i continues with rednefs and fpunginefs about the roots of his 
‘Teeth; if his {kin feels fometimes dry, and his coat looks 
furfeited, at other times moift and damp; thefe are figns 
that the ‘diftemper {till remains in its force; and therefore 
| the following things may be further admintftered. | | 
Proper te- "Take Diapente, two ounces; Myrrh and Virginia Snake- 
medies in . weed, in powder, of each half an ounce; Saffron, two’ 


thein-.  drams; Liquorice powder, fix drams; Mithridate, one 
— ounce; make into four balls, with : a fufficient ee of 
hue redified OCilvet Arhersit 43) on 

= Let one of thefe be given every morning, ied one every 


afternoon, about two hours before feeding time, with three 
or four kornfuls of an infufion, after each, made by adding 
to the infufion above inferted, half:an ounce of Virginia 
Snakeweed, and two drams of Caftor, cut into fmall pieces, 
anid imixcowith it 4 pint of white Lifbon or Mountain Wine. 
Let it be divided’ into four portions, for two days. After 
which the infufion may be made frefh, with the balls, both 
which — be ‘continued about a week, or till the Fever’ 
abates. Or the following may be adminiftered, owhech per- 
hae haps will be no lefs efficacious. 
A method Take Pennyroyal, Rue and ia as of each two hand-- 
ofcurefor — fyls; Camomile Flowers, half a large handful; Gentian — 
— Horfesof  sogt cut froall, and Gallingals bruifed in a mortar, of each 


4 “a oa hal -uigthatiat i by Salton, Salt of Ww ormwood and Liquo- 
A : Fie, 
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rice, of each two drams; infufe in two quarts of boiling 
water, adding to the infufion, when poured off, four 
ounces of Spirits of Wine, wherein half an ounce of 
Camphor has been diffolved: : eer ee See 
This to be given as. the preceding, wiz, A pint every 
morning and afternoon, with a ball made of ‘an ounce of 
diapente, a dram of Virginia fnakeweed, and a dram of 
Rinh@eaier: 20° Year ea SE: ! cor 
' Fora Horfe of fmall value, give an ounce of diapente 
once a day, made into a ball, with mithridate and oil of 
amber, and make a ftrong infufion of rue and pennyroyal, 
whereof ‘a quart, three pints, or even two quarts, may be 
given every day, at proper times, till the Fever abates, and 
may be continued afterwards during pleafure, obferving care- 
fully all the above recited precautions concerning his feed- 
ing, but efpecially that he has plenty of water; and as foon 
as the Horfe is fit to be walk’d abroad, it will be’ proper to 
lead him every day into the open air, for nothing will con- 
tribute more to recover him to his ftrength and appetite. | 
But if other fymptoms arife, befide what are common in New and 
~ this fort of Fever, or if the common fymptoms increafe to dangerous 
any degree that may prove dangerous, thefe muft be re-fymptoms: 
garded. | For inftance, if the Horfe grows coftive, and that to be re~' 
continues fo as to take him off his Stomach and increafe his garded. 
Fever, recourfe may then be had to glyfters, which ought to 
be of the emollient kind, and not violently purgative. Three 
or four ounces of cream of tartar, or the fame quantity of 
lenitive eleQtuary may alfo be mixed, and given. in one of 
his drenches, once in two days, till he is fufficiently open ; 
this will be the likelieft means to prevent inward inflamma- 
tions, which in this languid ftate of the Blood is always 
dangerous. ’ On the other hand, if the Horfe fcours and pur- 
ges, though this is often ufeful, and helps ‘to abate the Fe- 
ver, yet if it continue fo as to render him weak and feeble, 
it will be proper to give it a check, which may be done only 
by fubftituting Diafcordium in a few of his drinks, inftead of 
the Mithridate above prefcrib’d; but if a perfect diarrhea 
fhould happen, then recourfe muft be had to. thofe things 
proper in that diftemper. See Scourine and Looseness, 
' The fame rules ought alfo to be obferved in cafe Horfes 
fale too much, which often happens, and caufes a great de- 
preffion of the Spirits; the ftaling fhould be abated by pro- 
per reftringents, or by making his drinks with lime-water, 
inftead of {pring or river-water, which generally fucceeds in 
fuch cafes; and if it happens otherwife, that a Horfe “ee 
, " ve ‘ ape oo rapa u 
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but little, and continues any time with this fymptom upon 
him, fo as to caufe redundancy, with {welling of his Body 
and Legs, then recourfe muit be had to diureticks,-fuch as 
the following, 


Take Venice Turpentine, half an ounce; Juniper Berries 
pounded, the fame quantity; Sal Prunella or Nitre, an 
ounce ;- make it into a Ball with oil of Amber. 


Let the Horfe have two or three of thefe balls given at 
proper intervals, with a pint of the following decoction after 
each, wz. ‘Two large handfuls of the roots of marfh-mal- 
lows, wip’d and cut into thin flices, and then boiled in two 
quarts of river or any foft water to three pints, and {weeten- 
ed with half a pound of honey. . But thefe things need not 
be centinued longer than while the fymptoms remain, other- 
wife they may give rife to contrary fymptoms that may be 
hurtiul, . 

__If any other fymptoms arife, fuch as inward forenefs, 
running at the Nofe and Eyes, with greater heavinefs and. 
where the Cpr cilion than was before, the Fever may then be reckoned 
Fever is of the putrid kind, and ought to be treated as fuch, for a 
ofa putrid putrid Fever feems to be no other than a degeneracy of a ma- 
kind. lignant, or any other Fever into a partial or univerfal rotten- 
nefs of which many inftances are daily to be met with among 
Horfes, but are often the effet of fome mifmanagement, 
whereby Fevers, not dangerous in their nature and kind, of- 
ten acquire fuch complications as in the end render them 
deadly. , 

_ Ina putrid Fever, the Blood ftill becomes more flow and 
languid in its motion than is ufualin other Fevers, and is often 
attended with cold fits.and with trembling, the Juices of the 
Glands are more vitiated, and even grow corrupt. The lymph, 
which fhould preferve the Blood thin and fluid, coagulates, 
and alfo turns corrupt, and the inaétivity of the Blood, and 
the want of due fecretions in the Glands, caufes a redun- 
dancy and ftagnation in the fmaller Veffels, and this is fol- 
lowed with ruptures and extravafations, all which produce 
putrefaCiion, If this happen only to the external parts, it 
ufually ends in fome chronicle difeafe, with feabs and erup- 
tions on the fkin, but when the putrefa@tion proceeds from 
lingering Fevers, it is then more univerfal, and feizes the 
Vitals and corrupts the Lungs, the Liver, Kidneys, or other 
principal Vifcera, and fometimes the whole Mafs, fo as to 
caufe a moift miferable death. 


- What is 
proper to 
be done 


‘Therefore, 
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Therefore, in all Fevers where there is any degree of 
malignity, the proper medicines fhould be often repeated, 
to prevent putrefaction and rottennefs; forif nature happens 
not to be very beneficent, the common method of admini- 
{tring two or three drenches will avail but little to prevent 
evils that attend thefe maladies; and if thefe medicines 
fhould happen to be improper, the mifchief mutt {till be the 
greater, In fuch cafes the practitioner’s chief fludy ought 
to be, to order thofe things in fuficient plenty, that have 
a tendency to rarefy the Blood, and refift putrefaQiion, fuch 
efpecially as have been already inferted, with plenty of gruel 
and other diluters. .But if there is actually the figns of 
putrefaction, the medicines ought to be joined with the 
warmeft Cardiacks, Diaphoreticks, and Volatiles, fuch as 
Sal Armoniac, Salt of Amber, and Salt of Hartfhorn; but 
becaufe of the high price thefe things would bear when gi- 
ven in fufficient plenty to Horfes, I have often fubstituted 
Camphor and the oil of Amber, which contains a portion 
of the volatile falt in it, and which I have always found 
agreeable, in thefe and many other difeafes of Horfes. ‘The 
latter has been already directed, in balls, a fpoonful may be 


alfo added to ever drink, and the Camphor may be likewife . - 


increafed to two drams diffolved in {pirits, with plenty of 
diluters, even cold water, as much as he will drink, if he 
refufes things that are warm ; and by this method I have had 
many Horfes recover, notwithftanding they have difcovered 
the ufual figns of putrefaction. If the diftemper be attend- 
ed with inward forenefs, it fhould be treated with a mixture 
of pectorals, as in a pleurify or peripneumony, for rotten- 
nefs and impofthumations of the Lungs happen alfo from vio- 
lent and inveterate Colds, where no malignant or other. 
Fever has gone before. Of this the reader will be more 
fully informed, when | come to treat of the Difeafes of the 
Breaft. 


But in all putrid cafes to which Horfes are liable, whether. 
they proceed originally from Fevers or from fudden heats | 


and colds, coagulating the Blood, or from any fudden ftop 
given to perfpiration, the following figns conftantly attend, 
and are to be regarded, as they will enable the practitioner 
to judge what heisabout. A Horfe in thefe cafes always runs 
at the Nofe, but not in.a kindly white {not, as in the break- 
ing of a cold, but of a redifh or greenifh dufky colour, and 
of a confiftence like glue, and fticks like turpentine to the 
Hair on the infide of his Noftrils. If this fymptom abates 
and turns to a gleet of clear thin water; if the Horle lofes 

his 
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his Flefh, with his Hide open, aid mends in his appetite ; 
thefe are for the moft part infallible figns of recovery, and 
nothing further will be neceflary than to proceed in the ufe 
of the forementioned things, for a few days longer, and at- 
terwards to walk the Horfe every day in the air. But if the 
matter continues pafted on the infide of the Nofe; if he 
feems to have a conftant ftoppage there, from an obftinate i in- 
flammation of the Glands, with a frequent {neezing and cen- 
ftant f{nivelling ; his cafe may then be looked upon as dan- 
gerous; and therefore no time muft be loft in plying him 
with proper medicines, and careful attendance: but if with 
thefe fymptoms he lofes not his Flefh, and yet becomes hide- 
bound; if he altowether forfakes his meat, grows more weak 
and feeble 5 if fwellings arife about his Joints ; ; if the ker- 
nels under his Jaws fwell and feel loofe; if his Eyes look 
fixed and dead; if his Tail is raifed, and quavers; if his 
Breath fmells firong, “and begins to purge and feour, and 
difcharges a feetid dark-coloared matter, his cafe may then 
be looked upon as defperate ; and it would not be worth 
while to be at any trouble or expence to fave him. — 

“But when a Horfe is recovering out of this diftemper, he 


thod to be exhibits quite different figns; though he lofes his Fleth, yet 
ufed when his Hide keeps open, and his Skin feels kindly; his Ears and 
a Horfeis Feet are of a moderate warmth; -his Eyes, that before were 


upon the 
Ereavery: 


dull and heavy, begin to tel brifk and lively; his Nofe 
grows clean and dry; his appetite daily increafes; -he lies 
down regularly, and reits with great eafe; {tales and dungs 
regularly; and fome break out with eruptions, in the de- 
cline of the diftemper, which are of great fervice: and 
where thefe fymptoms appear, there will be no more need 
of medicines, but what further remains to be done,..is only 
in the way of diet and exercife, which ought to be much re- 
garded when Horfes are juft come out of ficknefs. In this 
refpect mott people ufually err, and are for feeding largely, 
to bring them foon into good order: “And though fome Hor- 
fes will indeed go thro’ this kind of treatment “without any 
hurt; yet when a-Horfe, or any other creature, is much re- 
dulce Und lweakened with ficknefs, the Stomach and Bowels 
are proportionably fo too, which makes hafty feeding always 
hazardous, becaufe in this cafe the appetite often craves more 
than the Stomach ean digeft, and this may eafily caufe a re- 
turn of the diftemper, whit [have fometimes feen, and has 
always beeen dangerous, and if he efcape a relapfe, it is 
great odds but he will be furfeited, which frequently happens ; 

and the furfeits- that. come after Fevers, and other acute dif- 

tempers, 
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tempers, prove very. obftinate and hard to cure. And there. 
fore the beft way to avoid this, is to begin with a light diet, 
{mall feeds, and increafe by degrees, not according to a 
Horfe’s appetite, which in fome is exceeding voracious, but 
according as he gathers ftrength, and is able to diceit well 
what he eats. Hetfhould alfo be taken out every day into the 
open air, inthe manner that has been already mentioned, and 
be brought into his exercife and wind by degrees, and ie will 
fooner recover both his flefh and ftrength by this means, than 
by pampering and. hafty feeding, or by any other method 
that can be devifed, as I have édtan found from experience. 


Of Epidemical Fevers, and other Diftempers of Honsrs, 
faid to. be catching and infectious. 


HE writers in phyfick aften diftinguifh between thofe 
diftempers that {pread over many countries and nations 
at once, and thofe that are limited and confined to particular 
provincesor places. The firft they term Epidemical, the 
Jatter Endemial; but that | may not puzzle my readers, [ 
fhall avoid as much as may be, the diftinétions. made by the 
learned, and treat thofe diftempers that come at fome par- 
ticular feafons, whether they be more or lefs univerfal, or 
more or lefs infectious, under the general term Epidemical, 
that being an appellation moft commonly in ule among 
us, and the beft underftood. 

Hiftory affords us many difmal relations of murrains and 
plagues among Horfes, and:other brute creatures, in former 
ages, which were indeed fo terrible, that they could be 
reckoned nothing lefs than heavy judgments from Heaven, 
being generally followed with famine and pettilence among 
men, which fwept off the greateft part of the inhabitants, 
whenever thefe calamities came; but fuch univerfa] devafta- 
tions have more rarely happened in latter times, and, by the 
goodnefs of Divine Eeonid caste much lefs among us than in 
foreign nations. 

Iti is, however, certain, that even in our times, Horfes as tories 
Bier as. Men, are frequently fubject to epidemical Fevers, fometimes 
and feveral infectious diftempers, that may be reckoned offubjeét to 
the peftilential kind; and may be owing to fome particular Fevers of 
temperament of the air, or to fome unknown caufe, where- the pefti- 
by many Horfes are feized, and in different places at once, lential 
Thefe prove more or lefs dangerous according as the previous kind. 

. late of the Blood happens to be more or lefs) depraved, or 
according as the prefent difpofition of the diftemper happens 
to 
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to ihe more or lefs fevere; for among us many of the com- 
plaints that come in this manner, prove but flight diforders, 
and often go off, without much help from medicine, only 
with a little care and management: Others are more dan- 
gerous, and more remarkably infectious, and fometimes 
prove fuddenly fatal to many Horfes; but when fuch ma- 
Jadies happen in our climate, they are ufually of fhort con- 
ftinuance. 

Peftilential Fevers are thought only to differ in degree from 
thofe of the malignant kind, which are’ common at fome 
particular feafons, and do not always prove deadly, though 
the caufes from whence fuch Fevers proceed may be very dif- 
ferent, and areto us in a great meafure unknown; but how- 
ever that be, the deadly effects are much more fudden than 

any other, and are fuch, that they fcarce allow time for the* 
adminiftration of medicines. The Fevers that refemble thefe 
moft in our climate, always begin with great ftupidity, fwel- 
lings of the Eyes and Eyelids, fwellings of the, parotid 
Glands and other kernels about the Throat, a profufe run- 
ning of dufky coloured matter from the Nofe, and a flux of 
the fame kind of matter from the Mouth, and of a fcetid ill 
favour; fudden large {wellings of the Limbs, efpecially a- 
bout the Joints, which are often followed with Staggers of 
the apoplectick kind, having all the fame fymptoms that arife 
from poifon, and are to be treated accordingly, with blee 
ing, glyfters, rowels, and other evacuations, with the moft 
efficacious cephalicks and alexipharmicks, as Caftor, Affa 
Feetida, volatile falts of all kinds: Balls or drinks made with 
Gentian, Zedoary, Gallangals, white Dittany, Bitftort, 
tormentil roots of contrayerva, and Virginia f{nakeweed, 
with Camphor, Mithridate or Venice-treacle, in the manner 
already laid downfor the cure of malignant Fevers. But as 
thefe deadly diftempers happen but rarely among us, fo the 
ficknefs here ufually rages but for a fhort feafon. I can re- 
member this fort of ficknefs but once in my time, above 
thirty yearsago, which almoft ruined many farmers in feve- 
ral parts near London; it came ina very dry feafon, and after 
about three months continuance, began to abate and grow 
lefs deadly, and foon aiter intirely ceafed. 

But the moft common diftempers of Horfes may be fome- 
times counted epidemical; when they feize many Horfes at 
once, and become a general complaint in divers places, and 
are attended with fome unufual Symptoms. Even colds are 
frequently fo rife, efpecially among young: Horfes, that we 

can 
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can fcarce go into a ftable where the diftemper has notMalignant 
{pread itfelf with the appearance of fome uncommon malig- Colds fre- 

nity ; but thefe colds are often fo far from proving deadly, quent and 
that with proper care they tend greatly to the improvement 2al. 

of a Horfe’s health and conftitution, and render fuch Horfes 

more hardy and durable afterwards, and recover many 

Horfes to perfect foundnefs, that before were full of com- 

plaints. 

In epidemical colds, the glands abovt the Throat, and The figns 
thofe under the Ears,-are more inflated than in common andof a ma- 
accidental colds ; kod where a Horfe’s conttitution is good, lignant 
and his Blood no ways vitiated before, may be cured as other Cold. 
colds, only that his Head and Neck ought to be more care- 
fully covered and kept warm, to promote a conftaat breathing 
in thofe parts. 

About the end of the year 1732, there was a very reais An epide-: 
able diftemper of this kind among. the Horfes in London, mical cold 
and in feveral other. parts of the kinedom. They were feized’ 
fuddenly with a vehement, dry, founding Cough, which fhook ¢4 3.04 
them fo violently, that ipuaseahithesi weeese!tan ready to ; 
drop down with hard ftraining and want of breath; their 
‘Throats were raw and fore, many of them had their Kernels 
fwelled, and. painful to the touch. For the firft two days 
moft of them refufed all manner. of food, as well as water, 
and had fo many other bad fiens, that when this diftemper - 
firft broke out, many were afraid. of a mortality coming 
among them ; saad indeed the only good fign they had was 
the vehemence of their cough, that both kept their blood in 
motion, and {peedily fet them a running at the Nofe, which 
generally began the third day, and continued in fo profufe a 
manner for five or fix days, that {ome of them in that time 
difcharged as much as two or three pails would hold of puru- 
lent matter, which however was generally, of a laudable co- 

Jour and good confiftence. While the running at their No- 
fes continued, they could not feed much, tho’ their appetites 
were craving, becaufe the matter mingled fo much with their 
food, as to render it altogether difagreeable ; fo that they lott 
their flefh exceedingly: Butthislofs of their flefh proved a 
benefit to them rather than a detriment ; and as foon as the 
running abated, they eat voracioufly, and foon recovered their 
fiethi . This diftemper, though no ways mortal, yet was fo 
very catching, that when any “Horfe was feized with it, I ob- 
ferved thofe ‘that food on each hand of him we: re generally 
infected as {gon as he began to run at the Nofe, in the fame 

manner 
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manner as the fmall pox communicates the infection when 
they are upon the turn. 

While this ficknefs lafted, above a hundred of the Troop- 
Horfes under my care were feized with it. I always caufed. 
the fick Horfes to be removed from the found, as foon as 
they were taken ill, and put by themfelves, as in an hofpital. 
And in.one troop of the Horfe-Grenadiers we filled a ftable 
of thirty-fix ftandings in three days, an infirmary of five — 
tandings, and another of eighteen ftandings, in three or 
four days more; neverthelefs all of them recovered in a fhort 
time. Alfo many gentlemen’s Horfes where I was concerned, 
did well, without any remaining taint from the diftemper; 


_ and it was obfervable, that fome who had been fubjeét to a 


dry cough before this ficknefs, continued more free from it 


for fome time afterwards, though I do not remember 


‘The me- | 


thod ob- 
ferved in 
curingthis 
malignant 
cold. 


i 


any of them were abfolutely cured of this defect, not- 
withftanding their great purgation from the Nofe, which 
plainly fheweth me the difficulty of removing: an obftinate 
dry cough, by the common and ufual means of promoting a 
difcharge that way. ‘The Horfes that chiefly efcaped the 
diftemper, were thofe that had been kept in conftant ftrong 
exercife, or fufl-aged old Horfes, many of which were no 
ways infected, though very much expofed to it. | 

The method I followed in curing this malady was fimple 
and eafy ; for having obferved by their dung and manner of 
ftaling, that neither the Stomach, Guts, or Kidneys, were 
in any degree injured, but only their Lungs and the Glands 
about their Throats very much ftuffed; I ordered them, as 
foon as they were feized, to be bled plentifully, which gave 
them a fentible relief, for at firft many of them were feverifh 
and very fhort-breathed ; and by fomewhat emptying their 
veflels, helped the fooner to: bring on the running at their 
Nofes, which in a Horfe anfwers the fame end as expetora- 


‘tion ina man. Afterwards I gave them foft balfamicks, 


mixed ‘with deterfives, which are always neceflary for Horfes, 
becaufe they require more pungent and ftimulating medicines 
than men, their fibres being more ftrong and rigid; and 


therefore the following drinks were generally adminiftred with 


good fuccefs, wiz. 


‘Coltsfoot, Hyflop, and‘Camomile Flowers, of each a hand- 


ful; frefy Linfeed and Garlick, of each an ounce; Li- 
guorice-root cut into thin flices the fame quantity ; of Saf- 
fron half an’ ounce infufed in two quarts of boiling . 

Water ; 
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Water; one half for the morning, and the other for the 
afternoon. 


» With thefe were given balls made of the warm aromatick 
pectoral powders, mixed with Honey, Balfam of Sulphur 
and’ Oil of Annifeed. And in cafes where the phlegm ap- 
peared to be more than ordinary tough and vifcid, a fmall 
portion of about four ounces of Linfeed: Oil was added to 
fome of their drinks ; and in fome cafes it was neceflary to 
give about half a pint of white Wine, with a few ounces of 
Oxymel of fquills% I did not perceive any of them coftive, 
or very hot and feverifh, after they took to run at their No- 
fes, otherwife it would have been alfo necefiary to have admi-. 
niftered emollient glyfters. And therefore, as foon as they 
looked lively and eat up their allowance, which was chiefly 
f{calded bran and hay, I left off the ufe of medicines, and 
allowed them plenty of water, which had a good effect in 
thinning and diluting their Blood, which was extremely fizy ; 
and the cure was perfected by air and moderate exercife. 

The continuance of this diftemper among our Horfes was This dif. 
but fhort. It began in fome places in the country, near temper of 
London, about the middle of September ; for I did not hear it fhort con- 
was univerfal over the whole kingdom; and in London it begantinuance. 
in Oéteber, the weather being unufually fogey, but was quite 
over in about fix weeks or two months, and made fo fwift a 
progrefs, that in the {pace of one week, there was fcarce a 
ftable without the infection ; fome Horfes were perfe@lly re- 
coveredin a week or ten days, fome in a fortnight, and few 
continued under it longer than three weeks, or a month, be- 
fore they recovered their flefh, and their ufual ftreneth and 
vigour, and I obferved fcarce any did amifs, except fuch as 
had been unfkilfully treated, by cleaning and fyringing their 
Nofes with fharp ftimulating things, which by irritating thefe 
patts too much, brought a continued running of purulent 
matter on fome that could not be ftopped, afterwards with 
fwellings under their Jaws, which ended ina Wafte and Rot- 
tennefs ; ; whereas if they had been left more to nature, {carce 
any of them would have done amifs: But I have known the | 
fame thing happen ina common Cold, and in the Strangles, 
efpecially “when they have met with the like treatment, as 
will be fhewn more fully when I come to treat of thofe dif- 
tempers. 

nia two years after this, wz.in 1734, another ga 

ihe ones mica 
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An epide- mical diftemper happened in the fpring, that proved more 
mical Fe- fatal than this, tho’ by reafon of its dhort continuance, was 
veramong much lefs taken notice of than the firft; for many Horfes 


Horfes in 
the year 
1734: 


récovered fo far as to’be out of danger in two or three days. 
Inthe one the Horfes coughed fo vehemently in the ftreets, 
and many of the hackney-coach Horfes and cart Horfes, that 
wereobiiged to work, had their Nofes info nafty a'condition, 
and fo much expofed to open view, that they could not avoid 
being feen by-every body. But this other diftemper was not 
fo univerfally talked of, tho’ vaft numbers were feized with it, 
and fome died fuddenly of it. In one wéek I had neara 
hundred of the Guard and Grenadier Horfes, befides many 
belonging to gentlemen, taken fo bad, and with fuch violent 
fymptoms, that I was at firft afraid of its proving very dan- 
gerous; but of the great numbers that were under my care, 
net one did amifs.,  ~ 


-‘ThisFever,.. They were feized fuddenly with a very hot burning Fever, 


-defcribed. 


and their Fieih apparently feemed fo fore and tender, that 
they could fcarce bear to be touched; they were generally 


coftive, ftaled but little, and that with pain and {ftraining, 


and of a very high colour. They refufedall manner of fuf- 


tenance, and were fo extremely fick, that they would not 


The Cure. 


drink; neither did ] perceive any of them offer to lie down 
till their diftemper came to a crifis; upcn treating them with 
cooling and opening medicines, and with plentiful bleed- 
ing, they generally recovered, | 

I was confirmed in this method by feveral fymptoms that 
appeared upon the turn of the diftemper, fome of them hay- 
ing yery hot and inflamed eruptions, which broke out in 
feveral parts with blifters, -refembling the St. Anthony’s 
Fire. Thofe thatcame to maturity, appeared generally on: 
the infide of the Arm or Fore-Leg, near the Elbow or to- 
wards the Hock, and fome of them had feveral large bags of 
water that gathered on the fides of their Bellies, or towards 
their Flanks, near the inguinal Glands, which the Farriers 
called a watery farcy, but indeed was the effect of a very 
hot inflamed Blood. Some had been coftive before this dif- 
temper feized them, fortheir dung was extremely hard and 
black. | 


In this cafe foft and oily glyfters were made ufe of to re- 
lax their Bowels, and in fome the bleeding was repeated; 
cooling infufions, with fall prunella, and cream of tartar, 
faffron, and {uch like things were alfo given, to open them 
both by dung and urine, and by that means to abate theiheat 
and e&ervefcence of their Blood; which not only took off their 


Fevers, 
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Fevers, but caufed the critical difcharges from the boils, 
which at firft had but a very indifferent afpect, to digeft into 
good matter, without leaving any taint behind them ; fo that 
-none of the Horfes that were treated in this manner did amifs, 
and where fome died in the hands of unfkilful perfons, it 
was generally owing to their giving them hot inflaming 
things, under the notion of cordials; and cloying them with 
fugar fops before their Fevers were abated, and their Sto- 
machs in a condition to receive food. And indeed this is the Why fo 
true reafon why fo many Horfes mifcarry in Fevers, becaufe many 
moft people are’ apt to force them to feed, by adminiftring Horfes 
food with a horn, when it is altogether improper, negle@ting mifcarry 
to bleed fufficiently in the beginning, giving hot medicines! fuch ° 
inwardly, with wines and other fpirituous liquors, which @#te™- 
only add fewel to the fire; which things are always perni-P** 
cious in inflammatory diftempers, efpecially to Horfes that 
are ufed to a fimple diet. fa. 
This Diftemper did not continue in its full force in London, This Dif- - 
above three weeks or a month; and thofe that were feized temper 
about the latter part of that time had it more favourably, alfo of 
and required little more than bleeding. ‘Thofe that looked fhort con- 
any ways furfeited were purged, and had antimonial powders tnuance. 
given them, which generally perfected their cure; and fome 
were fent to the falt-Marfhes, or other fpring-grafs, the 
ficknefs happening juft before the grafs feafon. » 
I have known fingle Horfes feized with the fame fymp- 
toms at other times, when the diftemper was neither infec- 
tious nor epidemical ; and thefe were always fuccefsfully ré- 
lieved with bleeding and other evacuations, efpectally with 
diureticks and diluters, giving them plenty of water-gruel, 
or white water. 
The Strangles is a diftemper that almoft all Horfes are fub- 
je& to, at one time or another, efpecially when they are 
young, but fometimes it is very rife, and may be ranked 
among their epidemical difeafes; and then it feizes both 
young and old that have not had it before, and is fomewhat 
infetious, tho’ for the moft part the Strangles are no ways 
catching. But in this cafe they are ufually attended with a 
Fever, lofs of appetite, and other fymptoms of a malignant 
nature. But thefe things will be treated of more fully here- 
after. See Ives and STRANGLES. eis 
In fome feafons the fpring-colds among the young Horfes, Spring. 
are accompany’d with an epidemical Fever, efpecially about Colds, 
the time of fhedding their Teeth, and putting out of their 
Tufhes; and without fome care and diligence be ufed, thefe 
Or: colds 
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colds are apt to leave an ungly taint behind them; a conti- 
nuance of the cough, or a relaxation of the Kernels under 
the Jaws, with a too great moiflure and fnottinefs of the 
Nofe, which fometimes turns to the Glanders. iy: 
The . ‘The Glanders is always reckoned an infe€tious diftemper ; 
Glanders but I have known this malady fometimes more frequent than 
almoft — yfual, with the fymptoms of very great malignity in the 
always Blood. When this happens, it is more than ordinarily in- 
infections. ¢. dious, makes a fudden progrefs, and foon ends in a Riot, 
oe and is extremely dangerous to all Horfes that come within 
the fcent of their Breath, or into the ftable where they flood, 
_ until it has been carefully cleaned and well-air’d. 

TheFarcy. The Farcy is feldom reckoned infectious, for it is often 
- fometimescur’d without removing the difeafed Horfe from the found 
catching Horfes that ftand with him; the reafon of which will be 
and in- fhewn, when I come to treat of that diftemper. «But the 
fectious. fymptoms of the Farcy often appear in fome kind of epide- 
_» gical Fevers, when it is indeed infeCtious, and makes a 
quick progrefs on every Horfe that 1s feized with it, fpread- 
: ing univerfally over the whole Body, forming deep abfcefles 
~ + ‘among the Interftices of the larger Mufcles, difcharging 
great quantities of corrupt foetid matter, refembling the 
grounds of beer. In the time of contagious Fevers, fu¢h 
inftances are fometimes to be met with, where by Role 
a more than ordinary malignity in the Blood, or fome il 
_treatment, or fome unfriendly difpofition of the air, all the 
common fymptoms of a degenerate Farcy will arife ; and 
this makes fome afraid of every appearance of the Farcy, 
as being infectious; but in fuch cafes it may be more pro- 
perly termed an univerfal Rot than.a Farcy, and for the 
. moft part proves deadly; and if any means are ufed, they 

om: ought to be fuch as are proper in peftilential diftempers. 
‘Anepide- About eight years ago, feveral young Horfes were fud- 
-mical = denly feized with the Staggers, attended with fuch uncom- 
_ Diftemper mon fymptoms, as. put the ordinary pra€titioners quite to 
_ that hap- g ftand. One thing was vifible to every body, that. their 
pened to Heads were greatly difordered, by which moft of them more 
fome or Jefs loft the ufe of their Limbs ; fome were only cramp- 
| ed and convulfed in a moderate degree, and were foon re- 
lieved by bleeding, and fome few cephalick medicines, with 
rubbing and proper embrocations; in others this new di- 
ftemper feemed to-have a near affinity to a Hemiplegia, viz. 
that fort of Palfy which in men takes. away the ufe of one 
fide, but not to fuch a deadneis as happens to the human 
body. ty | 


& 
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I fad one Horie was fo bad, that when. he came _ to be Avery aoe 
moved, he was held up on the affected de by feveral men, @0r a 
who were forced to fupport his whole weight. When he aa ee 
was let loofe in a riding-houfe, to fee his motions, he turn- ¢ ich re- 

embled 
ed round like a perfon ina Vertigo, and fell down fuddenly 3 an Homi 
-but this rotation or turning round, did not proceed altoge- plegia or 
ther from the caufes which ufually produce the Vertigo in dead Pal. _ 
men, but from his wanting the ufe of his Limbs on the off- ye . 
fide, which made him turn round to- hts near-fide, the Limbs 
of his near-fide being no ways affected, but firm, which © 
was the reafon of he circular motion, for he could not get — 
ftreight forward for want of ufe in the other. Several Horfes 
-were taken in the fame manner, but in a lower degree, and © 
fome were convulfed, and had their Mouths fomewhat pull- 
ed to one fide, but were foon relieved; for thofe that were 
only convulfed in this manner, retained fomewhat of an ap- ‘ 
petite to feed, which greatly contributed to their cure. Ano- Another ¥ : 
_ther pian acabla cafe happened at this time, of a Horfe cafe of tha — 
that was fo much convulfed, that. whenever he offered to famekind,, 
raife his Head in the leaft degree, nothing could be feen of nut with . | 
his Eyes. but the whites, which made him look very ghattly ; , Bee 7 3 
‘but as this Horfe had alfo a {trong Fever, and was affected ae 
on both fides alike, fo he never loft the ufe of his Limbs, but = 
enly went ftaggering, and with a catching, from the con- | 
‘vulfive cramps. ‘I’his Horfe recovered with bleeding and The me- 
other plentiful evacuations, and the conftant ufe of cepha- thod fol- 
licks, which were given him in great plenty, efpecially the lowes in 
Caftor, which had fuch an effe@ upen him, that it kept him’ (ae ; 
breathing above three weeks without intermiffion, infomuch aig 
that all his cloaths and the whole ftable was perfumed by 34 
it; and if thefe things were but one-day omitted, while the 
-Convulfions lafted, the Horfe always fell back, and was the 
-worfe for it; fo that he mutt inevitably have died in the 
hands of any common practitioner, none of whom I ever 
knew treat convulfed Horfes after this manner. 

As tothe Horfes that were affected on one fide only, their 
‘Jamenefs was more apparént, fo that I caufed them to be 
put into clofe ftalls, and littered quite up to their Bellies ; 
-and alfo a good quantity of ftraw to be piled up againtt the 
wall or partition next the lame fide, that they might reft 
upon it, and not be expofed to fall down. One gentleman, 
who had a very fine Horfe feized with this ditemper, order- 
ed the whole fide of the ftall to be lined with a triple bafgs 
matting, and his litter was fpread all acrofs the ftable, pret- 
ty deep, from the end of ae ftanding; which method was 

followed 
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, Of Epidemic Fevers, Part 
F followed with moft others that were under my care, bid 
affe&ted in the fame manner, that they might not hurt them- 
felves in cafe they fhould move backwards, and fall down, 
but lie eafy till they were helped up, for fcarce any of them 
were able to rife of themfelves. But moft of thefe Horfes 

ie aned their lame fides altogether, againft the ftall, without 
f 


oving their pofture, till they had pretty well recovered the 
/ufe of their Limbs, which generally happened to fome in 
about ten or twelve days; others that were lefs affected, re- 
covered much fooner, fo as to be able to ftand. withedt 
leaning. 

Thefe had all of them Betets when they were firft feized, 
which is an ufual attendant on convulfive diforders. But after 
~ bleeding and other evacuations their Fevers abated, and they 
began to feed on fealded bran, and pick a little hay by the hand, 
_. which was very helpful to them, and kept their Jaws ftreight 
and pliable. ‘They were bled plentifully, and had glyfters 

_ and lenitive purges, which to Horfes 1 always fubftitute in- 
flead of vomits, where the difcharges of the firft paffage is 
required. They were at the fame time plyed with cephalicks 
and proper embrocations, outwardly, for which the reader 
may confult Chap. -1.& feq. where I have treated of all thefe 
diftempers methodically, which derive their origins from 
the Head and Nerves. | 
g- I fhall conclude this fubje@ of Epidemical Diftempers, Bee 
h taking notice, that the Yellows and Staggers are fometimes © 
fel- epidemical, there being many young Horfes feized with this 
»  malady,. more remarkably in fome feafons than others, and 
mes generally about the end of the fpring, or the beginning of 
Mi- fymmer. ‘This is no other than a bilious Fever, and feems 
‘to be the fame mentioned by the Sieur de Solley fell, Part ‘Il. 
‘Chap. XIII. under this title, viz. Of the Difea/es of the Head, 
‘caused by cholerick Humors, which brought a great mortality 
“among the Horfes in fome parts of France and Germany in 
the year 1660, and 1661, and afterwards in 1669 and 1670. 
"This is feldom univerfal orf Jong continuance among us, 
but where it comes, proves fatal to abundance of Horfes, — 
“for want of knowing the true origin and fource from whence 
all thefe various fymptoms arife, whereby the Head and at 
whole Pedy is. {o rich affeéted. 
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